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the serious crop damage nematodes cause. 


Now there are two effective weapons to con- 
. Shell Chemical’s D-D® and 
Nemagon* soil fumigants. Injected into the 


trol nematodes . . 


soil as liquids with conventional equipment, 
these soil fumigants become gases, which 


spread underground, killing the nematodes. 


Pinhead predator with a billion-dollar bite 


OU'RE UNLIKELY to see a nematode—the 
underground parasite so tiny that three or 


four can fit on a pinhead. But growers can see 


And only one pre-planting treatment lasts an 
entire season. Liquid or granular, Nemagon 
soil fumigant also can be applied to many liv- 
ing plants, now making possible nematode 
control during the growing season. 

Bringing new and better soil fumigants to 
the farm is another example 
of Shell Chemical’s partner- 
ship with agriculture and in- 
dustry. *Shell Chemical trademark 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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PICTURE OF A BAFFLING WEEK 
THE STOCK MARKET BREAK 
LESS INFLATION HEAT ON ECONOMY 
NO URGE FOR INFLATION CONTROLS 
PRE-CRASH 1929: THINGS LOOK DIFFERENT NOW 
OIL INDUSTRY ON THE CARPET. Both Administration and Congress are 


critical of production and marketing practices 


DEALERS VIE WITH SHOP OWNERS FOR USED TOOLS. = Competition 


for White Sewing Machine’s surplus equipment brings record prices 


WHY THE BUYERS HOLD BACK. With cash low and credit tight, they’re not 


hurrying to order new industrial machinery 


ATOM PROJECTS ARE IN MIDDLE of Congressional tussle between adher- 


ence of public and private financing of reactors. . 


PENN-TEXAS GAINS GROUND. Fairbanks-Morse challenger claims 46% 


RUSSIA FACES ECONOMIC FACTS. Rate of industrial growth will be 


scaled down as Pervukhin’s views prevail over Khrushchev’s 


IN BUSINESS News about Allis-Chalmers’ entry in atomic field, boost in 
truck freight rates, utility and other expansions, steel price rises 





Rayon Gets Boost From Holland. Dutch-owned American Enka Corp. will help rayon 
regain a place in the textile market 


Euratom Gets U.S. Blessing. Washington promises to help with 15-million kw. 
of European atom power by 1967 


In Business Abroad. 


Gypsum Splits Over Whether to Expand or Retrench. The two biggest companies 
are following directly opposite tactics 


“Growth Stocks” in Reverse. Steel shares fall sharply 
The Rocketing S&Ls. Their total assets reached a record $43.2-billion at yearend. . 


In Washington. News about tax technicalities, FCC turnaround on TV channels, 
the 5¢ stamp, fair traders try again, caution on bank Issues 


Piggyback Gets Set for a Fast Climb. The highway trailer hitching onto the train. 


Double Trouble for the Port. New York harbor is tied up by longshoremen and 
tugboat strike 

Showdown in Jurisdiction Tiff. May end boycott of sheet metal makers 

Keeps His Job. USW’‘s Pres. McDonald wins reelection by 5-to-1 margin 

How to Take That Extra Day. One union polls members on how they“d like it... . 


In Management. News about atomic secrecy, job applications, depreciation rules. . 


Sarnoff Drives to Put NBC Out Front in TV. To overtake rival CBS, he’s ences 
programing tactics, streamlining management. . 


Yield From High Fashion Is Low. Many French designers find they can barely make a 
living out of the elegance they create 

In Marketing 

A Boost for Idling Plants. Westinghouse’s deal with Ward 


The Fortress Has Fallen. Market crashes through the resistance level 
Wall Street Talks 


Oil Lease That Runs Itself. Phillips Petroleum’s nine-well hookup pumps oil, cleans 

it, delivers it to customer's pipeline—all without human help 

Pipeline “Pours” Coal From Mine to Plant. Long-awaited Ohio setup is ready. . 

New Products 

New Heart for Heart Patients. Research makes strides against killer 

War on Parasites. Scientists are after one that damages nearly $500-million worth 

of crops annually 62 
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1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 0 916 15091539 tHStS “1510 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,433 2,467 +2,485 2.469 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 165,110 177,542 173,063 178,767 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $74,063 $62,716 $58,017 $57,045 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,343 12,327 12,322 12,019 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...........-eeeeeeees 4,751 7,046 7,396 7422 tt7,A62 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,626 1,483 T1,695 1,463 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 283,585 277,588 276,706 282,539 


TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 69 68 66 67 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 45 49 45 41 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 90 90 93 96 94 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 236 256 320 287 














PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 406.6 ‘ 425.4 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt73.2 99.0 * 95.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 75.5 . 82.2 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)..........ececececccccccecsenevenses 17.5¢ 20.6¢ . 18.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt76.4 157.1 ; 171.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $49.00 ? $53.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... cece eccseeeccces 14.045¢  43.315¢ : 34.380¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.20 R $2.35 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. **30.56¢ 36.27¢ : 33.67¢ 
Woe) Gare GHRNTER, Bd. cc ccccccveccaccecesctctoavcncvescoccoccedecs $1.51 $1.80 $2.21 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 135.7 . , 351.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% ' x 448% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 j 57,760 58,076 56,874 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 ¥ 86,198 85,297 85,069 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 3 30,753 30,260 30,162 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 ' 26,272 26,101 25,921 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ; 23,888 \ 26,809 25,087 25,146 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK voor Month Lotest 


Ago 
Employment (in millions) 62.9 64.6 62.9 
Unemployment (in millions) 2.9 2.5 2.9 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $78.55 $84.05 $82.41 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ‘ 111.9 116.3 116.9 
Exports (in millions) $1,407 $1,520 $1,995 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . $12.3 $13.2 $13.3 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 1 $23.9 $23.5 $23.8 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $15,795 $16,358 $16,491 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 9, 1957. Estimate. , 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Rew ised, i Ten designated markets, middling 4 in. # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 


THE PICTURES—Aerocar, Inc.—200; American Car & Foundry Division—121; American Enka Corp.—141; Grant Compton—91; Herb Kra- 
tovil—116; McGraw-Hill World News—142; Russell Melcher—68, 69, 74; Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.—196 (bot.); Ed Nano—38, 
39, 190 (bot.), 191 (bot.); National Broadcasting Co.—cover, 90; Pennsylvania Railroad Photo—114 (top), 115; Phillips Petroleum Co.— 
185; Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.—190 (top), 191 (top); Shell Oi! Co.—é62; U.P.—41 (rt.), 159; U.S. Gypsum Co.—107 (rt.); United 
States Stee! Corp.—112; Westinghouse Photo—188, 196 (top); W.W.—41 (it.), 132; Dick Wolters—107 (it.); Woodruff—114 (bot.). 
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B.E. Goodrich 


report: 


Floors used to be littered 
with broken glass 


B. E Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: Bottle cases riding down 
that conveyor from second floor to 
first would slip, slide, crash into each 
other. Rubber belts with special rough 
surfaces were used. But even these were 
soon rubbed smooth by the wooden 
cases. Then the belt lost its gripping 
power — more collisions, more break- 
age, more mess to clean up. 


What was done:WhenaB.F.Goodrich 
distributor heard about the probiem, 
he suggested Ribflex—an improved 
package-handling belt, developed by 
B.F.Goodrich. It’s made with parallel 
ribs of rubber, cross cut into thou- 
sands of soft, flexible grip blocks that 





can bend just enough to grip what's 
being carried by the belt, and so hold 
it firmly, even on steep inclines. 
Savings: Now when a case hits the 
Ribflex belt, it stops a moment and 
then rides on down—smoothly, safely, 
with no smash-ups, no broken bottles. 
Extra benefits: Because of the flex- 
ing rib design, this B. F.Goodrich belt 
maintains its effective gripping action 
long after rough-surface belts become 
worn and calleaden After 3 years and 
7 million cases, the B.F.Goodrich belt 
shown here has outlasted other belts 
3 to 1, and looks good for years more 
service. 


Where to buy: Your B. F.Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications on 
the belt that solved the problem in this 
bottling plant. And, as a factory-trained 
specialist in rubber products, he can 
answer your questions about a// the 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept. M-873, Akron, 18, O. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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three gentlemen on their way...out of business! 


And so unnecessary. ..inventory contro) 
by Remington Rand could prevent it. 

The sad fact is that these gentle- 
men are on their way out because of 

nadequate inventory control. 
They’re attempting to carry inven- 
tories without the kind of simplified 
control of individual items that 
makes it easy to keep such stocks in 
balance. Eventually they’ll discover 
what it means in terms of losses... 
what it might have meant in terms 


tying up 
insurance, 


STOCK in your inventory 
capital and increasing 
storage, deterioration and obsoles- 
cence? Equally bad... how about 
UNDERSTOCK resulting in lost sales 
or idle shop time, expense of rush 
orders and hand-to-mouth buying? 
One can be as costly as the other. 

Whatever your business — manu- 
facturing, wholesaling or retailing — 
Remirgton Rand is in a position to 
offer you the inventory control sys- 


inventory control... has vast exper- 
ience...enjoys outstanding prestige 
in this field. Why not look into the 
benefits of efficient inventory con- 
trol today? Write Room 1204, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10— 
simply specify your interest as 
manufacturing, wholesaling or 
retailing. (Absolutely no obligation.) 


INVENTORY CONTROLS by 


Memingtor. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


tem best suited to your exact needs. 


of profits! 
It has specialized in everv tvve of 


By the wav...how much OVER- 
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A la Mode Americaine 


Dear Sir: 

I have arrived just at the opinion 
that in your account so interesting 
‘Paris Says Oui Oui’ to Discount 
House [BW—Feb.2°57,p46] that 
the very experimented M. Gattego 
must pass one part of his life in 
the marche parallel. 

If this is not the verity it makes 
impossible for me to comprehend 
with my English so inexperienced 
what you in Amerique do with your 
pourcentages that we do not. Would 
it not be the case that if the ‘mark- 
up’ of average 35% that you men- 
tioned is applied say to a price of 
1000 fr. [per 10] selling price that 
then the price (thus 1350 fr.) after 
M. Gattego has subtracted his 20% 
would be up marked as you say not 
17% but only 8%, c.a.d. that 1000 
fr. plus 350 fr. —20% makes only 
1080 fr. 

L. LECON 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


« Monsieur Lecon misunderstood. 
The 1000 fr. price is the manufac- 
turer’s recommended retail price. 
Included is an average markup of 
35%. (In the U.S., let us explain 
for the benefit of our French 
friends, the markup is figured from 
the selling price, not the buying 
price). 35% of 1000 fr. is 350 fr. 
Deduct that from 1000 and the re- 
mainder of 650 fr. is the real buying 
price. Now, when M. Gattego prices 
his merchandise, he takes off 20% 
(which explains how M. Gattego 
gets the title “Monsieur 20%”) from 
the 1000 fr., he gets 800 fr. which 
is the real selling price. The differ- 
ence between 650 and 800 is 150 
fr. And 150 fr. is roughly 17-18%, 
or the real markup. Comprenez- 
vous? 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


Dear Sir: 

I have read your... article... 
Defense Dept.: Leading Patron of 
the Sciences [BW—Jan.12°57,p96], 
and I consider it fair, informative 
and exceptionally well done. 

The consideration of the editors 

. in presenting to the public this 
important facet of Department of 
Defense activities is greatly appre- 
ciated. ... 

C. C, FURNAS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


You can leave me completely out 
of the “every American” class dis- 
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HOW TO SPEED HANDLING 
CUT COSTS, SAVE MAN-HOURS 


a 
a 


en 











Climalene uses Republic Roll-Over Boxes to store chemicals 

ay not needed immediately in production. Offset channels under 

i the boxes permit tiering without any obstruction at the top of 

cad the box. The offset in the channel rests on the top flange of the 
Ue next box in the tier. 


Republic Roll-Over Boxes are designed for use with trucks having a 
revolving-fork carriage. This permits the operator to pick up a box, roll it 
over and dump the contents quickly and easily. 


REPUBLIC 


Woldi Widewt Range. of, Standard, Stele 





REDUCE LOSS, 
SAVE SPACE 


CLIMALENE COMPANY DOES IT WITH THE 
HELP OF REPUBLIC ROLL-OVER BOXES 


The Climalene Company’s Chicago packaging opera- 
tion is proof of the savings that can be attained when 
materials handling equipment is engineered for the job. 


Originally, chemicals used in the manufacture of 
SPEED HANDLING of heavy materials, like bar stock, with 


Climalene were received in 100-pound bags in box-car 
quantity. Unloading one car and delivery of the bags 
to the mixing room required the services of five men 
and consumed six man-hours of time. This did not in- 
clude the subsequent time required to open the bags 
and dump the contents into the mixing bins. 


Then, because of a production increase, Climalene 
switched over to bulk shipment, receiving the chemi- 
cals in 60-ton hopper cars—giving a substantial saving 
in bags and bag disposal. This presented an entirely 
new handling problem. Republic Materials Handling 
Engineers were contacted and helped work out a sift- 
proof, bulk-handling system that is both fast and 
economical. 


This new system, built around the use of Republic 
Roll-Over Boxes, provides these cost-saving advantages: 


(1) One man using Roll-Over Boxes can now unload 
a complete car in considerably less than half the 
man-hours required under the old system, proyid- 
ing a substantial yearly savings. 


(2) When used in combination with fork trucks hav- 
ing revolving carriages the boxes can be rolled 
over and the contents dumped, thus saving several 
handling steps. 


(3) Design and construction features of Republic Roll- 
Over Boxes permit tiering to any practical height, 
thereby saving floor space. 


(4) Chemical loss caused by bag breakage is elimi- 
nated. 


(5) The bag-disposal problem is eliminated. 


What about your plant? Perhaps a specially engi- 
neered or standard unit could cut your costs or simplify 


Republic Chain Slings, Attachments and Accessories. All 
Republic Chain Slings are proof tested and warranted to 
meet or exceed specifications. They provide an excep- 
tionally high degree of safety. Republic's Bolt and Chain 
Division makes chain slings in Alloy Steel, High Test Steel 
and Wrought Iron. Republic Chain Engineers are always 
available to help you select the proper chain for your 
particular requirements, 


| 
| 
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SAVE SPACE and simplify palletizing and stacking of bulky, 
uneven, odd-lot and fragile materials with Republic Steel 
Pallet Racks. Tubular steel supports adjust every six inches 
to handle palletized material of any height. Two-way 
entry permits loading and unloading from either side. 
Select single pallets from any level without restacking. 
Write for complete description, specifications and quo- 





an operation. Why not talk over your problem with a 
Republic Engineer? There’s no obligation. Contact the 
nearest Republic Materials Handling Representative. 
Or send us the coupon. 

O Pallet Racks 


Name Title 


ant Stack. Producla” o— ————— 


pS RS CK 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

Dept. C-3349 

3136 East 45th Street 

Cleveland 27, Ohio 

©) I am interested in more information on Materials 
Handling Equipment. 

O Have a Materials Handling Engineer call. 

Send additional information on: 0) Chain Slings 

















Argonne National Laboratory Experimental Boiling 


Electricity 


INUCLEAAK 


POW EF 


‘LODAY ! 


OW in operation at Lemont, Illinois, this is the 

first commercial-type power plant in the United 

States to generate usable quantities of electric power 
from nuclear fuels. 

The unique feature of this boiling water reactor 
is that live steam is actually generated in the ura- 
nium core by nuclear heat and piped directly to 
the turbine without need for intermediate heat ex- 
changers as required by other types of reactors. In 
effect, it operates very much like the coal-fired boiler 
in a conventional power plant. 


This unit is rated at 20,000 kilowatts of heat 
and 5,000 kilowatts of electricity. It was designed 
for experimental use, to evaluate potentials of the 


Direction of over-all design 
and construction phases as 
well as design and manufac- 
ture of reactor core and control 
rod devices was by Argonne 
National Laboratory. 
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Power Equipment Supplied by Allis-Chalmers 


@ Steam turbine generator and exciter 

®@ Surface condenser and air ejectors 

@ Complete control center for remote operation 
of reactor and power equipment 

@ Reactor water recovery and air drying system 

@ Reactor steam bypass control system 

®@ Hermeticaly sealed pumps for reactor 
purification system 

@ Reactor feedwater pumps 


boiling water reactor for large-scale commercial ap- 
plications. Power generated is used by the Labora- 
tory to meet a portion of its own electric power 
requirements. 


Allis-Chalmers is proud of its association with 
this significant project. It’s another example of 
“Engineering in Action” to provide power for better 
living from any source, whether it be water, steam, 
oil, or the atom itself. 


@ Circulating water pumps 

@ Auxiliary cooling water pumps 

® Motor control centers 

@ Main and reserve power transformers 
®@ Indoor and outdoor switchgear 

® Automatic voltage regulator 

@ Circulating water treatment system 

® Ac-de distribution center 

@ Diesel-generator set 



































ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 126 of a Series 





ots 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, 


10 


splendor... The Americana captures 
the spirit of the past, present 
and future of all the Americas, 


The personal 
concept of 


Quality! 


INEO BY HARRIS & WHITEBROOK 


Your company’s personality is clearly visible in the character 
of your letterhead. A letterhead is tangible evidence of reputation, of 
taste, and of concern for quality. For example, the handsome letter- 
head on Strathmore paper of the new Americana says more than a 
thousand words about the hotel’s high standards and its modern serv- 
ice. Consider the personality of your letterhead. Does it properly ex- 
press your business character? Let your supplier show you samples 
of quality Strathmore Letterhead Papers...and judge for yourself. 


The Americana, ‘‘the hotel of the Americas,’’ is the 
newest of the fabulous luxury hotels along the Miami Beach ocean- 
front. Its 475 rooms and unusual lanai suites are the ultimate in con- 
temporary elegance and comfort. To capture the atmosphere of the 
various countries of the Americas, the restaurants and lounges have 
been decorated with striking native motifs. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT. STRATHMORE SCRIPT. 
THISTLEMARK BOND, ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT, BAY PATH BOND, STRATHMORE WRITING. 
STRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN. STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL, STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA. 


STRATHMORE 


Makers of Fine Papers 





WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


cussed in your editorial The 
Only Answer [BW—Jan.5°57,p28}. 

I think the same can be said of 
at least 100-million other Amer- 
icans, judging from the views of all 
of my friends and associates on the 
subject. 

And I am a seventh generation 
American and a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University. 

STANLEY E. BATES 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
OAK LAWN, ILL. 


Where Does It Lead? 


Dear Sir: 

Those crazy-mixed-up fathers! 
Now the Brass is Always Roving 
[BW—Jan.26'57,p132]. 

Recent surveys report that top 
executives spend 60 to 70 hours a 
week working. And, if they are not 
away from home on a business 
trip, they are home shut off in a den 
doing their homework. 

Yet most of them are engaged 
in a business producing materials 
and products designed to save time 
and work, provide more leisure. . . . 

Their salaries provide their wives 
and children with all these labor 
and time-saving devices but it does- 
n’t make their home worid a bet- 
ter place to live in because Daddy 
is too pre-occupied with promot- 
ing these leisure-making items that 
he doesn’t have the time to spend 
with his family. 

I suppose, like the great artists 
and great professional people, they 
have that inward urge to attain the 
peak of perfection, and the com- 
petitive spirit to try to top the other 
fellow’s effort... . 

RICHARD BLOUGH 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


A Matter of Definition 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Beginning to Attack 
Slums [BW—Jan.5’57,p58] was an 
excellent reporting job on the prob- 
lems involved when private enter- 
prise attempts to rehabilitate our 
cities under Title 1 of the National 
Housing Act. 

You mention that there is only 
one completed project, in Philadel- 
phia. As a matter of fact, here in 
New York one of our members, 
ILGWU Cooperative Village, com- 
pleted in 1956 a cooperative de- 
velopment for 1,672 families under 
Title 1. The tenant-owners invested 
$4,550,000 and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
provided mortgage funds of $15- 
million. The carrying charges aver- 
age $17 per room per month. In 
Brooklyn, another Title 1 coopera- 
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Gardner-Denver... Serving the World’s Basic Industries 


Pen 





Gardner-Denver compressor helps supply ‘“‘wind’’ for Chance Vought $900,000 wind tunnel at Dallas, Texas. 


Man-made wind tests aircraft take-offs, landings 


With aircraft, as well as some missiles, take-offs and 
landings are critical periods. To test this “start and 


of Sitka spruce, workmen used a special adaptation of 
a Keller air tool to permit close-tolerance wood gouging 











finish’”’ behavior, Chance Vought Aircraft Incorporated 
built a huge wind tunnel at Dallas—the only complete 
low-speed testing installation in the Southwest. And, 
as usual, Gardner-Denver is in the picture. 

In the “‘throat”’ of the tunnel, wind is supplied by six 
big propeller blades. To carve them out of 9-foot slabs 


To carve the big blades of the 
wind tunnel propeller, the Chance 
Vought shop adapted a Keller Tool 
air grinder to permit precise work. 


The ‘‘business end’’ of this 
Keller air grinder has a special 
fluted cutter with rounded edges 
for faster, smoother cutting. 


at carefully prescribed angles. For auxiliary testing, a 
Gardner-Denver air compressor provides the “‘wind’’ 
for studying behavior of miniature models. 

On big or little jobs, Gardner-Denver engineering 
foresight is a valuable ally for American industry, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver WBJ air com- 
pressor gives 4-star performance 
in supplying plenty of auxiliar 
compressed air for the wind mf 


GARDNER - DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 





MODEL JUNIOR CONTINUOUS 
For quantity production in copy- 
ing subjects 10” x 11” or smaller 


PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER 
Makes 5 black on white copies in 
one minute up to 844" x 14”, 


MODEL NUMBERS 2 & 4 CONTINUOUS 
For larger volume copying needs. 
Copies up to 18" x 24”, 


Keeping 


ahead 


of 


YOUR PHOTOCOPYING NEEDS 


Quickly made, inexpensive copies of 
records, letters, statements, and endless 
other papers are everyday essentials in 
almost every business. 

Whatever your individual copying 
needs may be, Photostat Corporation has 
always led the field in designing photo- 
copying machines best suited to meet 
your needs. 

From the compact Instant Copier. . . 
for small office copying work, to the 
Continuous models that answer the 
copying requirements of larger com- 


panies, state and government agencies 

. Photostat Photographic Copying 
Equipment continues to set the standard 
of dependability and quality in the 
photocopying field. 

Whatever photocopying problems you 
may have, our sales-service representa- 
tives from coast to coast will be pleased 
to advise and serve you. Write us for 
the address of the one nearest you. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 1970-4, Rochester 3, New York 


PHOTOSTAT 


Pont tay DO comp ha pratoogpy aalegpacion is the 


PHOTOSTAT firms 


PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION 





tive is being completed by one of 

our members, Kingsview Homes, 

Inc. The 290 apartments will be 

fully occupied within four weeks. 
ROBERT SZOLD 

PRESIDENT 

UNITED HOUSING FOUNDATION 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ There is disagreement over what 
constitutes a “completed” urban re- 
newal project. The Urban Renewal 
Administration says only one, the 
project in Philadelphia, had been 
completed. By complete, URA 
means an entire project totally oc- 


cupied. 
Three Zeros Missing 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to point out an error 
in your chart, Net Inflow of Sav- 
ings [BW—Jan.26'57,p63]. Savings 
and loans gained an estimated $5.2- 
billion in saving, . . . not $5-million 
as you stated.... 

BILL HINER 
TREASURER 
CAPITOL FEDERAL SAVINGS 
DENVER, COL. 


¢ You're right. 


Liquor Was to Blame 


Dear Sir: 

May I speak my little word [Mag- 
azine Paradox—Are They Thriving 
or Dying?) [BW—Jan.19°57,88] 
as the reason why I discontinued 
my subscription to Colliers’, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, and Amer- 
ican Magazines after having 
continuously subscribed to these 
periodicals for a period of more 
than 25 years? 

... 1 became very tired of having 
magazines in my home carrying so 
much advertising of liquors and 
tobacco. I am not the only sub- 
scriber who feels this way... . It 
was the last straw when they started 
the beer ads in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. .. . 

This may not mean much to you 
but for myself and my family it 
means much... . 

GRACE R. BARLOW 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Versatile Metal 


Dear Sir: 

In your article, Business in a 
Platinum Setting {[BW—Feb.2°57, 
p90] you omit mentioning use of 
platinum as a catalyst in the manu- 
facture of contact sulfuric acid. 

R. M. PALMER 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How to provide “branch office service’ 
in different cities without renting space 


The telephone “branch office” idea can give you 
good market coverage at low cost. Here's how it works : 

Your firm’s name can be listed in telephone direc- 
tories of every key city in your marketing area. Customers 
in those cities can reach you direct by calling a local 
number. It assures them of fast service...a good way 
to keep orders coming and build customer good will. 

The cost? A small monthly charge, plus the calls 
you receive. A telephone representative will gladly give 
you more details. Just call your Bell Telephone Com 
pany business office. 


SASSALAALSA BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





more power... 


International 350 Utility Tractor for | 1957 


. 
Cris 


more useful on 
more jobs 


More power—that you can put to bet- 
ter use on more jobs! It will pay you 
to try it . . . see for yourself how stepped- 
up power combines with International 
350 Utility weight to drive a husky 
backhoe bucket through tough digging 
—boost trenching yardage 25 per cent 
or more. 


More power and greater built-in weight 
also provide traction to bull loader 
buckets full. You’ll cut loading time as 
much as a third, compared to lighter- 
weight rigs. 


So try it! Let us prove to you that the 
International 250 Utility tractor has 
the power, the weight, and the stamina 


to outwork them all! sj 
ee ene 
Cea ee 








*+.more power put to better use. Up to 1,000 pounds 
greater built-in weight provide power-weight balance to 
hit the pile hard, load a half-yard materials bucket 
fast, and get out quick for another bite. 


*+.more power put to better use. Live, completely 
independent power take-off drives trencher, other power 
equipment at constant speed . . . regardless of shifting 
gears. Eliminates stop-and-go time losses. 


Cost cutter for light jobs... 


Save up to $1,000 on first cost with the International 
Cub Lo-Boy compared with heavier tractors. Easily 
equipped with 3-gang reel, 42-inch rotary, 5-foot cutter 
bar, or 48-inch hammerknife mower. 


*+.smore power put to better use. Pace — 
cushions jolts, makes heavy-load steering easy . 
provides one-hand control. Operators load up to one- 
third faster, twice as easy. It’s a man-saver! 


+++more power put to better use. With Torque Ampli- 
fier and independent pto, you boost pull-power, change 
travel speed, keep pto at constant speed ... all with- 
out stopping to shift gears. 


International Cub’ Lo-Boy’ 


Haul, mow, load, level, aout. Seat line of job- 
matched equipment to team with Cub Lo-Boy’s 10 
drawbar hp. Over-all width of 48% inches clears 
narrow factory aisles, other cramped quarters. 


& Call your nearby IH dealer now! He'll show you how you can cut your 
costs with an International tractor—5 sizes from 10 to 60 drawbar hp. 


Look in the classified directory. . . . 


Phone today for a free demonstration. 


SEE YOUR 


INTE RNATIONAL HARVESTER peater 


international Harvester products pay for themselves in uxe—McCormick Farm Equipment, Farmall and International Tractors . 
Trucks ... Construction Equipment—Genercl Office: Chicago 1, Illinois 








Ready, Set, GROW...with 



































You will find that Revere Aluminum 
Sheet passes smoothly and economically 
through your processes, that it brings 
to your products all the advantages you 
expect from fine aluminum. 

Three Revere plants, located in the 
East, the Mid-West and on the Pacific 
Coast, can bring mill service and technical 
consultation close to your own doorstep 
These plants will have the backing of 
Revere’s primary aluminum operation, 
scheduled to begin production in 1958 

It will pay you to tie the growth of 
your business to the most dependable 
sources of supply—such as Revere, which 
is in aluminum in a BIG WAY. Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated. Founded 
by Paul Revere in 1801. Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Revere Aluminum Mill Products include coiled 
and fiat sheet, both plain and embossed, circles, 
blanks, Tube-in-Strip, extruded products, seamless 
drawn tube, welded tube, rolled shapes, electrical 
conductors, forgings, foil and frozen food containers. 


<> Projected for 1957: New Revere Aluminum Sheet Mill 
Sente Ana, Calif. 














Can you name these Thompson products 


that make life safer, easier, happier? 


*People- 
Protectors” 


You could call Thompson’s rotor compressor assemblies just that. 
They withstand high heat while their blades rotate at 10,000 rpm 
in the engines of jet aircraft. There isn’t a single military or 
commercial American plane that hasn't precision-made 
Thompson parts! These dependable Thompson parts have 
contributed to better aircraft performance and safety for you. 


"Fish-Finder” 


Thompson makes high-quality 
light-metal castings for sturdy 
aluminum outboard motor pro- 
pellers to help you get where 
the big fish are running . . . but 
once there, of course, you're on 
your own. Thompson produces 
close-tolerance, durable light- 
metal castings for such widely 
diversified products as washing 
machines, garbage disposers, ice 
cream scoops, gas meters, jet 
planes, industrial engines and 
many others. 


**Bump-lroner” 


es 


Yes, the Thompson-developed ball joints for front suspension 
on cars iron out the bumps. They insure easier, smoother and 
safer driving. This is but one of many noteworthy contributions 
developed by Thompson engineers for the automotive industry 
including pistons and piston rings, valves, cylinder sleeves, Sky 
Ride shock absorbers, water pumps, tie-rod ends and many more. 


*'Danger-Detective” 


That's just ove important job a Thompson-Dage closed-circuit 
TV camera is doing for industry and business today. This ever- 
alert “private eye” spots trouble instantly on TV monitor screens. 
Dage closed-circuit TV is also used to nab shoplifters, protect 
security areas, check incoming freight cars, stand guard over 
nurseries and sickrooms .. . its uses are literally endless. 


\\? 


Definitely! These Thompson valves, found in the engines of farm 
tractors, are famed for dependable performance and long life. 
Other Thompson valves are hard at work in the car you drive, 
the buses and planes you ride, the trucks that carry the mer- 
chandise and foodstuffs you use daily, and perhaps even the 
mower that keeps your lawn trim and tidy. 


Thompson research is at work for you 


A combination of America’s finest laboratory, research, 
testing and production facilities . . . plus top-notch engi- 
neering staffs ... make Thompson one of the country’s 
most dependable sources of supply for precision-manu- 
factured products. These are the products that help make 
life safer, easier and happier for you. Thompson 
Products, Inc., General Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


You can count on 


r Thompson 
P\ Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, INDUSTRIAL AND 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES. 





Dont let these problems 


stop you from air conditioning now! 


General Electric Experience and 
ZONE-BY-ZONE AIR CONDITIONING 
meet every industry’s needs 


Now General Electric enables you to air-condition your 
entire plant or office without installation upset—with flexi- 
ble zone controli—through compact units that use no essen- 
tial space, create no maintenance difficulties. 

You install units Zone-by-Zone—air condition one zone 
at a time. No stoppages, shutdowns or major alterations. 
No heavy initial outlay, either—and up to 3 years per unit 
to pay. For large installations, longer, more flexible terms 
may be arranged. Your General Electric Contractor will 
help you work out a financing plan. 

Each General Electric unit is individually operated—to 
cool only the areas you want, when you want, to the 
degree you want. Temperature adjusted locally to meet 
requirements in different work centers. Servicing of one 
unit in no way affects operation of the others. 

Even space ceases to be a factor. Ceiling-mounted units 


use no floor space—floor-mounted units may be stationed 
away from areas being served. 

General Electric units with sealed-in system have no 
remote parts to cause maintenance problems. As further 
protection, General Electric’s unsurpassed warranty cov- 
ers parts and labor on vital sealed cooling system for five 
years. Ask your consulting engineer to contact a General 
Electric Contractor about Zone-by-Zone Air Conditioning 
in your plant. General Electric Commercial and Industrial 
Air Conditioning Department, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Today, maintenance often costs more than the equipment itself! 








You Cant Alford Leas than the Best 


What’s happened to maintenance costs? 
That’s a question you hear time and again 
in management-maintenance meetings these 
days. Costs are up sky-high and labor rates 
are still rising. The minute you touch a 
wrench to a valve, its cost can more than 
double! You can’t do anything about the 
labor costs, but you can cut maintenance 
expense to rock-bottom by installing the one 
bronze globe valve that’s handwheel-and- 
bonnet above all others . . . the LQ600, by 
Lunkenheimer. Thousands of these valves 
have served without maintenance for five 


years and more—many on the toughest 
throttling services industry can offer. The 
secret? Exclusive Brinalloy* seats and discs 

-harder than 500 Brinell Stainless! Insist 
on LQ600 Valves to help solve your number- 
one problem . . . sky-high maintenance ex- 
pense. The Lunkenheimer Co., Box 360, 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


The cost of a LUNKENHEIMER VALVE 
Gets smaller... and smaller... and smaller... 


with each passing year of dependable service 


* Patented alloy—T.M. Rea. 
L-157-15a 





When the going gets tough... 


BEFERORBLE 
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— It’s a treacherous, snow-filled night— 
aoa warionwine reson” Swit | the kind that jams up traffic and halts 
nuiamsront, PA pee poe RAILROADS _ ; movement. But on the Reading, wheels 

= continue to move smoothly. That’s 
why shippers all over the country are 
using this outstanding freight service. 
They know no matter what the weather 
or the condition . . . the dependable 
Reading delivers the goods. 
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HARRISBURG, ra. 


Take advantage of this complete 
and efficient freight service . . . ship via 
the Reading! 


READING RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SALES and SERVICE 


Get Valuable Routing Assistance To and From the Eastern Seaboard 
By Reading Traffic Representatives Nearest You 
ON-LINE: Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Wilmington, Del. ¢ Trenton, N.J. ¢ Reading, Pa. « Allentown, Pa. © Harrisburg, Pa. © Williamsport, Pa 
OFF-LINE: Boston, Mass. ¢ New York City, N.Y. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. ¢ Buffalo, N.Y. « Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ Cleveland Ohio © Cincinnati, Ohio « Detroit, Mich. © Chicago, Ill. « St. Louis, Mo. 





























Will you use 


the two-billionth roll 





of “Scotch” Brand tape? 


A new milestone in the history of the 


tool that transformed American industry 


It’s coming off the production line any day now: 
the two billionth commercial-size roll of “Scorcn” 
Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape — and if you happen 
to be the one who uses it, there’s a pleasant surprise 
— an exciting prize — in store for you! 

It could be a tape made of metal, or a tape made 
of glass or plastic. It might be a tape made of paper 
or acetate. 


It could be a tape strong enough to tow a truck, or ~ 


a tissue-thin tape of purest gold. 
It could have pressure-sensitive adhesive on both 
sides — or stick in searing heat, or freezing cold. 
There are over 300 tapes in the “Scorcn” Brand 
family. Each of them is designed to do a particular 
job — and do it right. 


3M Research has developed them — over 30 years 
of continuous research since the first “Scorcu” Brand 
tape was invented. And this same research has de- 
veloped a host of other products that make a world 
of difference for you. 

3M engineers, working with America’s most com- 
plete line of pressure-sensitive tapes, are ready to 
give you technical service on the tape that’s right for 
you. And 3M distributors are ready to give you 
prompt delivery. 

So if you have a problem, think tape to solve it. 
And when you think tape, think of “Scotcu” Brand 
—the brand that’s backed by two billion rolls of 
production know-how, and more years of research 
than any other tape on the market. 


More than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for industry, trademarked ... 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


CONTINUING RESEARCH TECHNICAL SERVICE 


1) | ee || 


MOST COMPLETE LINE 


The term “Scotcn” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. Export 
Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. © 3M Co. 1957. 
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More Piper Apaches—nearly 1,000 of them—have 
gone into corporate service in the past three years 
than any other executive twin because the Apache 
combines all the advantages of round-the-clock, twin 


The Apache’s performance and rugged stamina 
have been proved beyond question. 170 mph cruising 
speed, range up to 1,200 miles, good instrument flight 
characteristics. Proved by 25 routine transatlantic 


E'S WHY THE pape “OUTSELLS ALL OTHER TWINS 


fort. Your choice of three cabin arrangements—stand- 
ard four-place, four-place version with two reclining 
airline-type seats, or five-place version with five indi- 
vidual seats. Three attractive three-tone color combi- 
nations with matching interior are offered. 
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non-stop 3,600 miles, New York to Paris. Powered 
with two 150 hp Lycomings, the finest executive plane 
engines available, the Apache has excellent single 
engine performance—fully loaded will maintain 6,750 
feet on one engine. 


delivery flights, summer and winter, including one, 
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PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvanio 


The Apache's utility is unmatched because its slow 52 
mph stalling speed permits use of the smallest airports. 
Economically, too, the Apache is in a class by itself. 
Priced at half the cost of most available twins, the 
Apache has correspondingly lower depreciation, insur- 
ance and direct operating costs. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


See your Piper dealer for a 
demonstration. You'll see 
it’s good business to fly the 
Apache. For fully detailed 
catalog write Dept. B-1. 





6-fingered SPEED CLIP*® 
holds glass panels tight, saves 46%! 


This special SPEED Curp fastens glass panels to products may produce a similar cost-cutting solu- 
aluminum extrusions with a grip that prevents tion. See your Tinnerman representative soon. 


slippage. Heat stays in, rain stays out of green- c 
houses and similar glass structures. Working closely TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


; : ; = BOX 66 * DEPT. 12 + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
with engineers of the Metropolitan Greenhouse Peer 


Mfg: Corp., Brooklyn, Tinnerman developed this 
unique fastener that saves almost one-half the cost 


of former less effective assembly methods! 7" j N N Ee R M A N 


Installation is fast and simple. Two overlapping 
glass panels are positioned against the extrusion. 
A screw driven into the spring-steel SPEED CLIP 
spreads the two center fingers outward to grip the 
inner walls of the extrusion. No secondary fasten- 
ing devices required—SpPrEpD Cups hold tight, yet 
are easily removed to permit replacement of glass. 





This is another example of a fastener engineered 
by Tinnerman to satisfy special, complicated 


2 : ; FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 
fastening problems. A Fastening Analysis of your 











Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France: Simmonds, S.A. 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). Germany: Wans Sichinger GmbH “MECANO*, Lomgn-1- Lippe, 








Mr. Gilbert F. Tyler, Safety Director, states, ““At 11:30 P.M., 
January 17, 1942 a milling machine operator was standing 

in front of his machine when the cutting tool broke and a 
large piece entered his eye. The eye was lost. Several months 
before, three other eye cases resulted in the loss of sight. 


‘An intensive eye protection program was started and has been 
continued to the present with ever increasing effectiveness and 
with the use of American Optical products. 


“During these 144% years, Ford Instrument has experienced 
133,372,394 manhours without a lost eye. During the last 5 years 
we have averaged one foreign body case per year of very minor 
nature. Under the voluntary educational system the operators are 
wearing eye protection equipment. In the last 10 months we have 
been practically accident-free of even the minor foreign body case.” 


The experience of Ford Instrument Company, Division 

of Sperry Rand Corporation, is typical. Cost of the injuries 
prior to the program was almost $2.00 per employee in 
compensation alone. Cost of the injuries currently is less than 
3¢ per employee. Whether you are in metalworking, the 
chemical industry or wherever eye accidents can be costly, 

it will pay you to get the facts. 


14% YEARS... 
133,372,394 MANHOURS 
WORKED WITHOUT A 
LOST EYE AT 

FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


— the answer to “Does Eye Protection Pay Off?” 





JOE EHRLER does precision grinding. 
Working to a tolerance of 0.000050 inches on a 
rotary surface grinder he realizes even such fine 
work requires eye protection. The work shown 
involves vital parts in the control mechanism of 
the latest missile in the Army Ballistic Missile 
Program. While protecting our country, Ford 
Instrument also protects its workers. 


GILBERT F. TYLER, a leader in indus- 
trial safety, has been Safety Director for Ford 
Instrument Company, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, since December 1952. 
His responsibility includes development and 
maintenance of an accident control program 
for the protection of personnel and plant 
facilities. He also acts as staff supervisor in 
safety problems, makes regular inspections 
and reviews methods, materials, machine 
guarding techniques and personal protective 
devices. He has contributed many articles on 


safety to national publications. 


Always Insist 
on the & 
Trademark on 
Lenses and Frames 


American @&, Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE + MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES 'N PRINCIPAL ciTries 

















BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Planning isn’t made any easier by this break in stock prices. Maybe 
FEB 16, 1957 you’ve asked yourself, “Is the market telling me something?” 
; Even if you’re convinced the market isn’t too good as a forecaster, you 
must at least remember this: Its ups and downs make investors feel richer 
and poorer by turns. This affects spending. 


If consumers spend less, then many companies will cut back both on 
inventories and on plant and equipment expenditures. 








& CSRS See Some uncertainty already has shown up on inventory policy (BW—Feb. 


9’57,p19) and the lull in machinery orders (page 40) has persisted long 
enough so that it cannot be ignored. 


These things contribute to present uncertainty. If they go on, they will 
offset rising government spending as a 1957 business booster. 


SERVICE 


A little marking time here doesn’t mean the boom has topped off. 
Neither does the drop in Wall Street mean inflation is dead. 










These may be temporary—the prelude to spring’s usual upturn. 


Anyway, the Federal Reserve feels it can’t relax; it is still sopping up 
excess credit to keep a tight rein on money. 
—@—— 
Declining demand for bank loans is, in itself, a pretty definite sign that 


business is taking time to catch its breath (or, if you take the dim view, 
maybe even that things have turned for the worse). 










Repayments on business loans since Christmas have outrun borrowings 
by more than a billion dollars. 


While a downturn usually takes place at this time of year, there’s been 
no such decline as this in loan volume in any of the last 10 years. 


News from the consumer front, fortunately, lends no credence to wor- 
ries about a slowdown in turnover. 








Nonfarm employment is higher than ever before at this time of year. 
Wage-and-salary workers are taking in about 7% more money than they 
were a year ago. And retail volume is at least satisfactory. 













Sales of all kinds of stores in January topped 1956 by 5%. 


This is much better than you might have guessed from weekly depart- 
ment store sales; these were only narrowly ahead of last year. 






Retail sales in January were down from December, of course; they 
always drop after Christmas. Yet, after seasonal adjustment, the Dept. of 
Commerce figures they about matched December’s annual rate. 

But the good news is the $1-million gain over January, 1956. 


With the business weathervane swinging confusingly, at least it is good 
to know the consumer hasn’t followed the groundhog into a burrow. 






Employment trends might frighten you if you looked at the latest report 
only casually. It showed that total employment in January was no higher 
PAGE 27 than it had been a year earlier. 
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But this shows, not arrested growth, but an important shift in jobs. 

Farm employment has declined by 600,000 while those holding non- 
farm jobs have risen by 650,000. (This doesn’t mean 600,000 shifted directly 
from farm to industry. Rather, many farm and other workers left the labor 
force; their retirements were somewhat more than balanced by newcomers, 
most of whom found jobs in industry.) 


Employment shifts out of agriculture and into industry may not mean 
that more people are living better. But it certainly means that they have 
more cash income—helping to bolster retail turnover. 


Manufacturing employment, over-all, is only about 100,000 higher than 
it was a year ago. But within its structure, too, there has been shifting into 
the better-paying lines. : 

Manufacturers of machinery (including transportation equipment) have 
added about 200,000 to their payrolls in the last year. They now are provid- 
ing work for about 4.9-million of the 17-million in factories. 


By contrast, jobs in lumber and related products (excluding furniture) 
dropped 60,000 while softgoods factories are down by 40,000. 


We've seen some weird goings on in the labor market: 


¢ First, we recruited 2-million workers as the boom whirled upward 
during 1955. That’s about three times what would have been expected from 
normal growth. The others were emergency workers, many of them oldsters 
who probably didn’t really need to work. 

* Then, between January of 1956 and 1957, there was a net increase of 
only a few thousand in the work force. Normal growth was almost exactly 
canceled out by retirements among 1955’s emergency recruits. 


Construction paid for out of private funds now is dominated by two 
contrary—and largely self-canceling—trends: 

Industrial building, representing about $270-million a month for the 
last six months, continues to show whopping gains. Office buildings also are 
well ahead of last year. 

Housing ran behind year-ago figures again in January, by about 6% 
(the same margin of loss as in December) while a drop of 15% or more per- 
sists in such commercial structures as stores and restaurants. 


Dollar totals, as a result, are about unchanged from a year ago. 


Public expenditures in January (as in the late months of last year) 
were the expanding sector in construction. 

The value of work put in place on publicly financed projects last month 
came to $861-million, up about $90-million or 12% in a year. 

And this, it should be noted, was without any major contribution from 
highways (whose major upswing still is ahead of us). Highway construction 
last month ran only 2% higher than in January, 1956. 


—@—— 
Lumber mills apparently are attacking their surplus problem. 


Both new orders and shipments so far this year have been running 
ahead of production quite consistently. 
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Imagine a mile-wide ball with 


surtace finish accurate to within 4/16" 


If Hoover could make this giant 
bearing ball—one mile in diameter — 
and maintain Hoover quality of pre- 
cision manufacture, the immense 
sphere would be so smooth that 
surface finish would be accurate to 
within 1/16 inch! 

In actual terms, the surface 
smoothness of a Hoover Ball is 
measured on a micro-inch basis. 
Roundness and diameter are held 
within 25 millionths of an inch. 
Microscopic precision, both in 
smoothness and spherical accuracy, 
means quality in Hoover Micro- 
Velvet Lapped Balls. 

Equipment which will measure 
surface quality to a fraction of one 
millionth of an inch is used to check 


and re-check Hoover Balls. A per- 
fectly matched set of Micro- Velvet 
Balls goes in each bearing. 

These precision-made balls team 
up with the ultra-smoothness and 
minutely exact curvature perfection 
of famous Hoover Honed Raceways. 

The result . . . equalized load, high 
capacity, and quiet operation, as- 
suring superior operating perform- 
ance and long life. 

Investigate Hoover’s complete 
line of balls, made in many metals, 
as well as light, medium and 
heavy series ball bearings. Engi- 
neering assistance is readily avail- 
able to manufacturers. Write for 
information. 


NOOuxer°? 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Hoover Honed and M icro- Velvet are Hoover ‘Trademarks. 


HOOVER HINTS: 


Factors Involved 
In Bearing Selection 


Application is the key to bearing selection 
The importance of a bearing's characteristics 
is relative to the job it must do. Usually one 
of the most important factors is the capacity 
or load-carrying ability. Also important in 
many applications is the type of loading— 
thrust, radial or combined . . . the amount of 
friction involved . . . the ease of assembling 
a bearing into a unit... the danger of mis- 
alignment .. . the limiting maximum speed 
All types of anti-friction 

bearings are concisely 

compared and analyzed 

from an engineer's stand- 

point in ‘Engineer's 

Handi-Book of Anti- 

Friction Bearings.” Send 

for yours now. 


Hoover Ball and Bearing Company, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Mail my copy of “Engineer's Handi-Book of Anti-Friction 
Bearings.” 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City 





THIS 


1S NATIONAL STEEL 


\ Boeing B-47 Stratojet medium bomber gets a take-off assist from 30 Phillips Petroleum Company M15 JATOs, 


This air lift doesn’t fool around! 


But it took rocket fuel evlinders of a special 


kind of steel for this JATO rocket 


JATO rockets heavy laden 
planes into the air, permitting greater 
in-flight payloads and operation from 
shorter runways. A new JATO devel- 
oped by Phillips Petroleum Company 
required a case that would endure 
a temperature of 2,700 degrees Fahr- 
enheit at 1,000 pounds per square 
inch, yet be light in weight, easily 
fabricated, and economical. Steel 
National Steel’s N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 

did the job. 

Manufacturers of other types of fuel 
containers had been getting excellent 


boost 


results with N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, a 
low-alloy, high-strength steel first 
produced for industry in 1939 by 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation and 
Weirton Steel Company, divisions of 
National Steel. 


Passed with flying colors 


When Phillips Petroleum began 
looking for a minimum cost, light- 
weight case for their new relatively 
smokeless JATO, they tested this 
National Steel product. In 1954, 100 


JATO cases of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
were put through exhaustive tests at 
Air Force Plant 66 near McGregor, 
Texas, where Phillips Petroleum is 
contractor-operator. 

Result: The N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
case passed every test with flying 
colors. It surpassed the required 
standards for strength by as much as 
20 percent. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE economy 


It was found that these cases were 















lighter in weight than other types. 
This means less deadweight in take- 
offs, added conveniences of handling, 
and a big plus in shipping economy. 
They were demonstrably easier to 
fabricate and more readily welded. 
Above all, they cost less. 

Once the JATO propellant is ignited 
for take-offs, it burns for 16 seconds 
and develops a thrust of 1,000 pounds. 
This imposes high stresses in the 
JATO case—which N-A-x HIGH- 
TENSILE has proved, over and over, 
it can readily withstand. In tests 
at McGregor, Phillips Petroleum uses 
the cases again and again. 

Future commercial uses of this new 
and comparatively economical JATO 
are very feasible. By boosting heavy 
planes from small fields hitherto un- 
usable, it can be most advantageous 
in transporting personnel and freight 
to and from oil fields, mining projects 
and other isolated enterprises previ- 
ously denied an air lift. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





National’s role 


The high-strength characteristics that 
make N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE a better 
steel for JATO fuel containers also 
make it better for many other types 
of containers that must withstand 
severe interior pressures and handling 
abuses . . . and for such products as 
truck and trailer frames, wheels and 
bumpers, railroad and earth-moving 
equipment, shipping containers, pipe, 
etc. In fact, its applications are limited 
only by man’s imagination. 

N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is, of course, 
just one of many steels made by the 
divisions of National Steel. Our re- 
search and production men _ work 
closely with customers in many fields 
te make better steel for better products. 

It is our constant goal to produce 
still better and better steel—Ameri- 
-a’s great bargain metal—of the 
quality and in the quantity wanted, 
at the lowest possible cost to our 
customers. 
ved Sad 
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For technical information on N-A-X 
low-alloy steels, write National Steel Cor- 
poration, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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THIS IS 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIO™MAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Douglas RB-66B is readied for take-off 
with twelve Phillips M15 JATOs. Six of 
these 16-second, 1,000-pound thrust rockets 
are mounted on each side of the plane. 










































Cylinders within cylinders. For smooth fab- 

rication, a set of rolls known as “sizing 
~ agar re - 

plugs”’ give the JATO cylinder a pressure 

rolling to guarantee its perfect roundness. 






























N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is readily welded. Here, 
before welding, a worker sizes the con- 
tainer’s aft head, which is drawn by a 
250-ton press. Bottom forging is locked in, 






















Indicative of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE’S excellent 
formability is this operation: sheath- 
ing the reinforcing ring of the JATO 
cylinder, which supports the forward head. 











Chemistry helps use everything but the knotholes! 


In modern lumbering practice, nothing goes to waste. Every- 


thing — bark, stumps, branches, even the sawdust — finds a 
use. Chemistry is helping to make this greater efficiency pos- 
sible. For example, through the use of urea and melamine-urea 
adhesives developed by American Cyanamid research, wood 
particles are being compressed into extremely durable “chip 


board 


for use as furniture cores, veneel bases, wallboard and 


subflooring. Chip board is also used as a core for Formica® 


laminated plastics. 

Thus does Cyanamid chemistry help turn wood formerly 
wasted into usable lumber — extending the supply and con- 
tributing to the fuller use of America’s forests — one of our 
country’s vital resources. AMERICAN CYANAMID COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF 


ITS RESOURCES 
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Picture of a Baffling Week 


@ The stock market took its worst drop since 


Eisenhower’s heart attack (below, and p. 171). 


@ Business itself hung at what looks like the end 


of an inflationary surge (p. 34). 


@ 'n Washington, the Administration tried to dis- 
entangle its views on inflation control (p. 35, p. 204). 


@ But, despite Herbert Hoover's warning, the situa- 
tion looks very different from that of 1929 (p. 36). 


Right in the wake of the Adminis- 
tration’s chorus of warnings against 
inflation, stock market prices this week 
plunged to their lowest levels in more 
than a year. 

The break in the market ended the 
uncertainty that the financial com- 
munity has shown for the past six 
months. Ever since early fall, the stock 
market has had a persistently bearish 
cast—but each time stock prices de- 
clined, they encountered a resistance 
level of buying support. The financial 
community was indecisive, unable to 
make up its mind which way to jump. 

This week, a resistance level that 
had stood the test in four earlier de- 
clines finally broke. Stock prices, as 
one Wall Streeter put it, went through 
the old support line like “a hot knife 
through butter.” 

Plainly, the investment public had 
made up its mind. It felt definitely 
threatened by deflation. 
¢ Fears in Washington—No one thing 
caused this firming of market opinion. 
But there is no question, at least among 
Wall Street experts, that the state- 
ments of Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey, Herbert Hoover, and Pres. 
Eisenhower himself, triggered it. These 
were not, of course, the only factors. It 
was simply that the fears voiced in 
Washington came at a time when the 
stock market was psychologically vul- 
nerable to any kind of alarm. 

The fact is that a market where 
bears predominate is prone to take a 
cautious and skeptical attitude on news 
events. It gets jittery with any change 
in national or international affairs. In 
this case, Wall Street felt that Wash- 
ington was barking up the wrong tree. 
And because the market is deflation- 


conscious, rather than worried about 
inflation dangers, the Administration’s 
warnings had a boomerang effect. 
¢ Economic Pressure—But there are 
more basic reasons for the vulnerability 
of the market: 

e Tight money. 

¢ The squeeze on profits. 

e The slowdown in the rate of 
business growth. 

e Seasonal and technical factors. 

The pressure of the Federal Reserve’s 
tight money policy has been an increas- 
ing brake on the market. The Fed's ac- 
tion has led to increased yields on fixed 
income securities which makes the 
yields on stocks less attractive by com- 
parisén. Beyond that, the Fed's attitude 
has been a psychological drag on the 
market. 

Tight credit, moreover, has been ac- 
companied by a squeeze on profits. The 
stock price level established by the big 
bull market that began in the fall of 
1953 is not justified if profit margins 
are going to shrink. And, though few 
investment men foresee any sizable 
downturn in business activity, most ex- 
pect a much slower rate of growth. 
Even if business continues strong, the 
slowdown in the growth rate has 
changed expectations in the market. 

Then there is the normal bearishness 
that arises from the seasonal slowdown 
in business activity. The first few 
months of the year are usually a time 
for second looks. In 1956, for example, 
stock prices were sluggish in January 
and February, then climbed to a peak 
in August. This year, there has been 
an increasing amount of concern over 
autos, housing, appliances. 

Finally, according to the chart read- 
ers, the technical state of the market 


itself pointed it toward a decline (page 
171.) 

¢ Expect a Bounce—Wall Streeters ex- 
pect the market to bounce back up 
from its current decline. Indeed, ana- 
lysts point out that it will be difficult 
to gauge the real state of the market 
until there is some recovery. “If 
prices then fail to go above their last 
peak,” states one technician, “we are 
still in a bear phase.” 

The fact that stocks rallied smartly 
after the first two disastrous days blunts 
some of the anxiety but doesn’t erase 
the underlying pessimism, The midweek 
snap back in stock prices led some 
analysts to the conclusion that the big 
sell-off was a climatic one. Otherwise, 
they reasoned, the market would not 
have shown so much bounce so fast. 
They feel there is too much strength 
in the over-all business situation to 
make for an extended bear market. 

But a lot of other investment men 
are not so sure. They point out that 
every large selling wave is followed by 
a buying upsurge. The fact that stock 
prices pierced the support level makes 
them feel that it can happen again. 
Those who hold this view add that a 
succession of such shocks may have a 
big influence on general business con- 
fidence. 

Just how much effect the stock 
market movement has on over-all con- 
fidence is almost impossible to 
measure. Partially, it is because the 
stock market has often been way’ off 
base in its short-term reactions. And 
partially it is because confidence itself 
is a largely intangible factor. But if 
market values continued to shrink, then 
it is quite likely that business would 
reconsider its future plans. 
¢ Comfort—Although stock prices fell 
more than 15% below their peak, and 
declined almost 5% in the past week, 
on the Street there’s no fear of an- 
other 1929. The decline has so far 
been orderly. And though most ana- 
lysts are making no bones about this as 
a full-fledged bear market, they sce 
no dread signs of another crash. 

Whether the market will actually 
taste the deflation it is anticipating is 
another question. Even if it is night 
in belittling the threat of inflation, 
the economic picture outside Wall 
Street is nowhere near so gloomy as it 
looks there (page 34). 
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Baffling Week In the Wake of the 


Less Inflation Heat on Economy 


As stock prices tumbled this week, 
some of the Administration’s spokes- 
men were still decrying the inflationary 
peril they saw facing the nation. 

But there were many signs that the 
prophets of inflation had missed the 
turn—that their attention was still riv- 
cted on the period just past. Then 
there had indeed been a certain degree 
of inflationary strain upon the economy, 
resulting fundamentally from the effort 
to expand production more rapidly than 
was feasible when the U.S. had already 
attained full employment. 

Now there are indications that the 
strains are easing. By this week, the 
Administration itself was having second 
thoughts. 


|. Shortages 


Through much of 1956, you could 
sec a kind of inflation at work—not the 
monetary inflation but a com- 
plex interaction of wages, costs, and 
buying power that gave a strong up- 
thrust to prices and threw some basic 
economic relationships out of kilter. 

First the great upsurge in consumer 
spending in 1955, then the powerful 
thrust of capital spending in 1956, im- 
posed real pressures upon the nation’s 
price and wage structure. 

Shortages of labor in many critical 
areas—and very high employment in 
virtually all areas—greatly strengthened 
labor's bargaining position and fed its 
demands for higher wages. At the same 
time, the excellent earnings of business 
and the fast competitive pace put man- 
agement into a frame of mind where 
it was not disposed to fight hard against 
labor's demand for more money. 
¢ The Cost Squeeze—So labor costs 
And, since the economy was al- 
ready at full employment and real out- 
put gains were therefore hard to achieve, 
costs rose faster than productivity. This 
pressure on costs, and the struggle to 
expand output, were big factors behind 
the capital spending boom. To a great 
extent, that boom represented an at- 
tempt to substitute efficient machinery 
for high-cost and scarce labor. 

But so rapid was the growth of capi 
tal spending that it put extra strains 
upon prices of such materials as steel, 
nickel, and cement, and it further ag- 
gravated the demand for skilled labor. 
Moreover, the big capital spending 
plans exceeded the nation’s willingness 
to boost its rate of saving. 

« Credit Controls—In this situation, 
the Administration relied essentially 
upon quantitative credit controls to re- 
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strain excessive capital and consumer 
spending. 

Through its grip on the banking 
system’s reserves, the Federal Reserve 
kept a tight squeeze on the growth of 
the nation’s money supply. The level 
ot interest rates climbed steeply, yet 
these monetary policies did not sig- 
nificantly restrain the over-all level of 
spending. Banks and corporations were 
in a strong state of liquidity, largely due 
to their vast holdings of government 
securities, which cushioned at least in 
part, the effects of tight money. 


ll. Buyer Resistance 


By now, the creeping up of costs 
and prices has begun to take the steam 
out of the boom. Many businesses find 
that they have to run faster and faster 
to stay in the same place. Profits be- 
gan to slip in the third quarter of 
1956. Consumers, worrying about ris- 
ing prices, rising cost-of-living, and 
their heavy debt burdens, have begun 
to hold back. This shows up in their 
growing rate of saving. 

While these factors were building 
up buyer resistance, the vast expansion 
of credit in the previous period, the 
stepped-up velocity of spending, the 
rising cost of labor still had enough 
force to continue cracking the whip on 
prices. 

From December, 1955, to last De- 
cember, retail prices rose 3%, whole- 
sale prices, 44%. And the whip stung 
the Administration into its attack on 
inflation—just at the point when these 
inflationary pressures are weakening. 
¢ Capital Spending—The great capital 
spending boom—which was the biggest 
single source of inflationary strain in 
the past vear—is tapering off from its 
yearend level. The squeeze on profits, 
the softening of consumer demand in 
some sectors, the increasing difficulty 
of getting adequate financing for big 
projects—all these are starting to re- 
strain the capital spending boom. 

There is so much capital spending 
already in the pipeline, such heavy road- 
building and other public works con- 
struction in motion, and such heavy 
defense contracts in the works, that it 
is hard to read these pressures as ca- 
pable, in the near future, of causing a 
sharp decline in new investment, such 
as the stock market is clearly worried 
about. Nevertheless, there is basis for 
these worries: 

¢ Orders for new machinery, as 
shown in McGraw-Hill’s survey, are 
down markedly (page 40). 


e The rate of inventory accumula- 
tion is declining; purchasing agents have 
been acting more conservatively, short- 
ening up on commitments, trying to 
work down big stocks of purchased 
materials. 

¢ Housing construction continues 
to sag, reducing pressures on building 
materials and labor, and softening de- 
mands on associated industries such 
as appliances, glass, lumber. 

¢ Most commodities are in ample 
supply. Except for certain kinds of 
steel, few commodities are scarce in 
today’s markets. The Labor Dept.’s 
spot commodity index is down to 89.1 
this week from its 1956 peak of 94.4 
(1947-49 equals 100). 
¢ The Consumer—Lately, consumer 
spending hasn’t been growing so fas’ 
as industry has expanded capacity. Dis- 
posable income is rising less than it did 
last year. Consumer buying in many 
lines—autos, television,  textiles—has 
been below expectations. 

At the same time, there is no evi- 
dence that consumers don’t intend to 
go on spending out of still rising in- 
comes at a rate not too different from 
their accustomed performance (BW— 
Jan.19°57,p125). 


ill. Stabilizers 


Signs point to a somewhat bumpier 
road for business. However, the power 
ful role of government in the U.S. 
economy must be taken into account 
too, particularly in the period just 
ahead. 

Like ex-Pres. Hoover, Wall Street 
clearly is biting its nails over the 
analogy with 1929. But on the face of 
it, the analogy appears to be false (page 
36). 
¢ New Devices—One of the biggest 
changes since 1929 has been the de- 
velopment of ways to use national 
economic policy to check and reverse 
a recession. In both the 1948-49 and 
1953-54 recessions, flexible fiscal and 
monetary policies were used first to 
prevent recessions from becoming 
serious, then to swing them around. 

Even before active policy decisions 
must be made, the so-called built-in 
stabilizers, such as social security pay- 
ments, farm price supports, and the 
like, can help to keep income from 
dropping along with any fall in produc- 
tion. Most important of all, the high and 
rising level of federal, state, and local 
public spending helps to offset declines 
in other sectors. If there is a dip in 
over-all business, the resulting decline 
in tax payments—while government 
spending keeps growing—will lend 
added stimulus to the economy. 
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Stock Market's Drop (STORY starts on page 33) 


No Urge for Inflation Controls 


The Administration worked hard this 
week to clarify its attitude toward rising 
prices—and what it intends to do about 
them. 

After several days of confusion caused 
by Pres. Eisenhower's reference to the 
possibility of price and wage fixing by 
government fiat (BW—Feb.9°57,p41), 
these guideposts emerge: 

e Direct controls on prices and 
wages are not being considered. They 
still are detested by the men who advise 
Eisenhower on economic matters, and 
by Eisenhower himself. 

e If prices move up strongly in 
the next several months, the Adminis- 
tration will take a friendly look at 
selective credit controls, particularly at 
controls on the terms of consumer 
credit. It does not have the same deep, 
philosophical objection to such con- 
trols as it does to price and wage fix- 
ing. 

e As a more general antidote, the 
Administration counts on a_ vigorous 
antitrust drive by the Justice Dept. An 
example is the federal grand jury in- 
quiry into recent oil price increases 
(page 38). 
¢ More Sympathy—None of this adds 
up to a crackdown on businessmen for 
raising prices in the face of rising costs 
and narrowing profit margins, or on 
labor leaders for seeking additional wage 
increases. Even the talk from key Ad- 
ministration spokesmen on the evils of 
such trends has taken a softer tone 
since Eisenhower's press conference 
outbreak. 

One reason for this change is Wash- 
ington’s new and livelier appreciation 
of the doubts that many businessmen 
are having about the rest of 1957. 
These doubts are fed by such events as 
this week’s stock market dip, by con- 
tinued consumer resistance to the new 
auto models, and by recurring talk of 
lessening demand for steel. 
¢ But No Pessimism—As such doubts 
accumulate, and the business picture 
gets cloudier, Washington officials feel 
that what they call “unjustified” price 
increases are less likely to be attempted. 
By unjustified, they mean rises that 
aren't required in order to maintain a 
reasonable profit margin. 

This doesn’t mean that Eisenhower's 
economic advisers are buying the pessi- 
mistic outlook of such elder statesmen 
as Herbert Hoover, who last week said 
he thought he could detect the signs 
of an upcoming depression. Indeed, 
some of them express sharp disapproval 
of such talk, not only as bad economics 
but as needlessly disturbing at a time 
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of year when business normally has 
doubts about the future. ; 

¢ Renewed View—Administration econ- 
omists still believe 1957 is going to be 
a better business year than 1956. They 
foresee that consumer prices in general 
will rise in the next few months, as last 
vear’s higher costs work their way to 
the retail level. 

This view of prices is shared privately 
by some of the experts who work on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consumer 
price index. A month ago, they 
thought the index might dip a little, 
due to a drop in food costs. But food 
prices are holding steady, while the 
prices of many other goods and services 
continue to inch upward. 

However, the price increases expected 
by officials over the next few months are 
small ones—not the kind that will bring 
any clamor for government price and 
wage fixing, even from Democrats. 
¢ Interpretation—Confusion over Ad- 
ministration anti-inflation policies began 
when Eisenhower answered a routine 
press conference question about whether 
or not he felt oil price increases were 
justified. He said he hadn’t gotten a 
report on the matter yet. Then he 
launched into a sweeping w»rning that, 
if business and labor fail to act for the 
over-all good of the country, the gov- 
emmment “has to move in more firmly 
with so-called controls of some kind, 
and when we begin to control prices 
and allocations and wages and all the 
rest, it is not the America we know.” 

This is not much stronger than some 
language Eisenhower had included in 
the State of the Union message last 
month on the same subject. But this 
time the President went on: “Now, the 
reason I am so concerned about all this 
is that I believe any intelligent man can 
see the direction we will have to go 
unless there is some wisdom exercised 
not only in government but throughout 
the whole economy.” 
¢ Misinterpretation—This was taken by 
some to mean that the Administration 
felt itself being pushed toward price and 
wage controls. But Eisenhower did not 
say that. And key advisers who talked 
with him prior to his departure to 
Georgia for a week’s quail shooting on 
the estate of Treasury Secy. George 
M. Humphrey say he had no intention 
of saying it. 

“Certainly this is not the clearest 
language in the world,” one White 
House staffer puts it, “but it’s a mistake 
to read it as an endorsement of the 
kind of controls we inherited from the 
Democrats when we took office in 1953. 






We'd never go back to those in peace- 
time. They just wouldn’t work.” 

One of Eisenhower's first acts as Presi- 
dent was to kill the price and wage con- 
trols that had been put into effect 
during the Korean fighting. 
¢ Personal Feeling—Staff members were 
surprised by Eisenhower's choice of 
words, but his reaction followed a pat- 
tern that is familiar to the President's 
closest associates. He reacts strongly, 
with considerable emotional heat, to 
rising prices. 

Early in his political career, for in- 
stance, he privately talked about fore- 
ing prices back to some previous level, 
perhaps where they were before World 
War II. He quickly dropped this line, 
but his reaction to upward price trends 
is still what one would expect from a 
fixed-income Army man. 
¢ Reassurance—Commerce Secy. Sin- 
clair Weeks was the first spokesman to 
clarify Administration thinking. In his 
own press conference the day after 
Eisenhower's, Weeks said pay and price 
curbs were not being considered and 
would not be used. 

This week, Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge, 
special assistant to the President for 
economic affairs, made the same point 
in a radio interview. He described direct 
controls as a straitjacket, said their use 
would be a confession of failure, and 
interpreted the President’s press con- 
ference statement as merely a general 
appeal to the public for help in check- 
ing price rises. 
¢ Reaction in Congress—Even during 
the day or so when Eisenhower's com- 
ments were being interpreted as a pre- 
diction that price and wage controls 
were coming, Congress showed a dis- 
like for the idea. 

Sen. Homer Capehart (R-Ind.), who 
tried in vain four years ago to get the 
Administration to ask for standby con- 
trols, said he would not like to see con- 
trols used at a time like the present. 

Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.), 
another supporter of standby controls 
in 1953, expressed the same view. 
¢ Budget Talk—The flurry did have one 
side effect on Congress, however. It 
breathed fresh life into criticisms of the 
$71.8-billion spending program laid 
down by Eisenhower for fiscal 1958. 

Senate Republican leader William F. 
Knowland of California said he thought 
Congress should contribute to the fight 
against inflation by cutting the Presi- 
dent’s requests for appropriations by $2- 
billion. 

Sen. Styles Bridges, ranking Repub- 
lican on the Appropriations Committee, 
predicted that appropriations would be 
slashed, and he pointed to foreign aid 
as a likely place. 
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Before 1929 crash, federal spending had 
been small and steady for seven years. 
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In the 1950s, it has been high, fluctuating, 
and recently on the rise. 
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From 1920 to 1929, the federal government 
ran up a budget surplus every year. 
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Since 1946, the budget has swung from 
deficits to surpluses three times. 
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In the decade before 1929, the federal debt 
was slashed by about one-third. 
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From 1946-56 the debt—over 10 times as 
high—declined, climbed, tapered again. 


Baffling Week Pre-Crash 1929: Things 


Former Pres. Herbert Hoover sent a 
reminiscent shiver down the backs of 
old-timers last week as he recalled the 
years leading up to 1929 and the Great 
Crash—and drew from his backward 
glance an admonition for today. 

Big federal spending, said Hoover, is 
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one of the things that threaten to bring 
increasing inflation, and in its wake 
what Secy. of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey described in a recent budget 
comment as “‘a depression that will curl 
your hair.” 

‘Mine has already been curled once,” 


the former president said, “and I think 
I can detect the signs.” 

e Looking at the Record—To deter- 
mine the degree of parallelism between 
the post-World War I period, leading 
up to 1929, and the period since World 
War II, susiness week looked into the 
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From the mid-1920s on, wholesale prices 
were declining rather steadily. 
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Since 1946 wholesale prices have climbed 
almost 50%; in 1956 they rose 4.4%. 
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In 1929 retail prices, declining since 1926, 
were a bit below the 1919 level. 
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Since 1946 they rose 40%—mostly in two 
jumps; last year they moved up 2.9%. 
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Stocks zoomed higher after World War | 
and in 1929 were 312% of the 1919 level. 
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Despite another long rise, stocks now are 
less than 250% of their 1946 level. 


Look Differe nt Now (STORY starts on page 33) 


critical questions of government 
spending, debt, prices, and inflation. 

How the two eras shape up in the 
handling of the federal budget and debt 
and the movement of wiclenke, retail, 
and stock prices, you can see by a 
glance at the charts on these pages. In 
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most cases, the trends they reveal in 
the two postwar decades present a 
sharp contrast rather than any similar- 
ity. Whatever caused the 1929 crash, it 
wasn’t fiscal policies like those of today. 

Even a look at other data such as 
changes in the money supply fails to 


disclose any parallel “hidden” inflation 
in the two periods. In relation to gross 
national product, the money supply 
before 1929 stayed steadily a bit under 
30%. Since World War II, it has con- 
tracted from 52.6% of GNP in 1946 
to 33.1% in 1956. 
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Oil Industry on the Carpet 


The President is threatening to force the industry to 
produce enough crude to ease Europe’s shortage. Con- 
gressional critics are talking about long-term controls. 


| I ubl 


petroleum 


is piling up for the U.S. 
industrv this week. Con- 
perennial attack on the industry 
and seemingly more 
The Justice Dept. is 
grand jury investiga 
oil marketing. And 
has publicly scolded 
threatening to _ force 
higher production for delivery to West 
ern Europe, 


is growing louder 
ernious than ever 
ranking up for a 
fion of 
Pres. Eisenhower 


dome st 
the industry 


if need be 
¢ Threat of Regulation—Actually these 
groups are concerned about different, 
though related, things. But they all add 
the threat of federal regulation. 
bolster the 
program, which 
short of the 500,000 bbl 
BW —Feb.2'57,p29) 
I'he industry's critics in Congress are 
ibout the advance in 
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with the Suez 
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dail export goal 
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imultaneously 

In Congress, 
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dustt 


need for 
effect, turning 
into a public utility 
\ federal grand investigation 
Mar. 4 at Alexandria, Va. It 
wer production, refining, and dis 
tribution practices. But reliable sources 
iv first concern of the probe will be 
the marketing system in which various 


yury 
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will 


major companies emerge as “leaders” in 
etting prices inside a given geographic 
TCa 

¢ Refiners Act—This week one segment 
of the industry was moving to put it 
self back in the good graces of the 
White House, at least. The big refiners 
yielded to Washington pressure and an- 
nounced they will adjust their opera 
tions to (1) use pro 
Europe 


less crude or (2) 
(which 
ind more fuel oil 

That left the production segment of 
the industry—primarily the Texas Rail 
that regulates the 
of all U.S. crude 
against the Ad 


duce k gasoline 


doesn’t need 


road Commussion 
flow of about 45% 
output—holding out 
ministration 
¢ Presidential Warning—In his Feb. 6 
news conference, Eisenhower gave the 
l'exas commission something to think 
ibout when he asserted Of course, 
there are certain given to the 
President where he could move into 
this—to the whole field of proration.” 
Eisenhower didn’t specify what he 
had in mind, but Administration oil 
advisers say lie probably was contem- 
plating one of three moves 
¢ A public declaration that the 


powers 
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national security requires that the 
l'exas commission raise production al- 
lowables. 

¢ Suspension of Connally Hot Oil 
Act, which prohibits movement in in- 
terstate commerce of crude oil pro- 
duced in excess of a state’s allowables. 

e Issuance, under the Defense 
Production Act, of orders directly con- 
travening allowables. 

Either of the latter two courses, 
however, would bring on a legal test of 
whether oil production can be con- 
sidered interstate commerce—and there- 
fore subject to federal regulation. 
¢ “Out” for Commission—It’s possible, 
but not probable, that adjustments be- 
ing made in refinery runs will make 
available enough additional crude and 
fuel oils to come up to the quota of 
500,000 bbl. daily for Europe. To be 
on the safe side, the Administration still 
wants Texas production raised. Re- 
finers’ cutbacks in gasoline output 
should reduce stocks now 
overhanging the market and may give 
the Texas commission a graceful “out” 
for raising the March allowable rate 
when it meets again at Austin this 
week. Reports from Texas . indicate 
that allowables will be raised and 
there’s a chance the commission may 
even increase the number of producing 
davs for February. 
¢ Congressional Critics—The oil indus 
try may have a more difficult time 
mollifying its Congressional critics. Sen. 
Pastore (D-R.I.), as chairman of a 
Senate Commerce subcommittee, plans 
hearings in the next two weeks or so 
that will the multibillion-dollar 
question: Is oil production a function 
of interstate commerce? 

\ joint Senate committee, headed by 
Sen. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.), already is 
engaged in an inquiry on the European 
oil program. It is challenging the valid- 
ity of the antitrust exemption given 
to 16 oil companies acting in concert 
to supply Europe’s needs and has criti- 
cized gasoline and crude price boosts. 
e Less Acute—Meanwhile, the mild 
winter in Europe, efhcient tanker use, 
and greater availability of oil from 
Venezuela have combined to make Eu 
rope’s oil situation less acute than ex- 
pected. British industry now has sufh- 
cient oil to squeeze through the end 
of March with about 90% of normal 
requirements. And it is now estimated 
that supplies of oil will be 80% of 
normal throughout Europe, instead of 
just over 60% as originally predicted. 
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Dealers Vie 


White Sewing Machine’s auc- 
tion of surplus machinery brings 
record prices from buyers who 
shy away from the soaring prices 
of new equipment. 


BUYERS will through offerings, looking for 
bargains for their customers or shops. 
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ACME-GRIDLEY automatic screw machine that cost $16,000 in 1942 goes for $12,000. 


With Shop Owners for 


os O ONE is gonna be able to get a 


bargain or steal a thing at this 

sale. There are too many of our real 

and potential customers on hand to do 

their own buying and save the dealer’s 
commission ot profit.” 

This seemed to be the consensus of 


— 





SHOP OWNER is there in person, partly 
to save himself the dealer’s commission. 
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the 400-odd buyers whe turned up at 
the public auction held Feb. 6-7 in 
Cleveland by White Sewing Machine 
Corp., to dispose of used equipment 
belonging to Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., 
a Cleveland manufacturer of home ap- 
pliances. 


DEALER studies list of 1,200 items, most 
of which are in resalable condition. 


A new model costs about $28,000. 


Used Tools 


White purchased Apex late last sum- 
mer. In merging the manufacturing 
operations of the two companies, there 
was a big surplus of metalworking 
equipment that had been used in the 
main plant of Apex. The result was 
the sale of more than 1,200 items— 
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widely heralded by the auctioneers as a 
million-dollar offering. 

¢ Brisk Bidding—The boast was not 
too far off, although final sales totals 
ire not available. But used machinery 
dealers estimated that White got from 
60¢ to 70¢ for every original investment 
dollar for the standard machines that 
ire in even fair working condition. 

Most buyers agreed that the entire 
lot was in fair condition. As was an- 
ticipated, some equipment was classi- 
fied quickly as junk, and brought junk 
But bidding was brisk on stand- 
ird usable machines. 

For example, a No. 3 Warner & 
Swasey Universal six-speed geared head 
turret lathe with bar feed attachments, 
ir chucks and air cylinders, pan beds, 
coolant system, and a. c. motor drive 
ind = =push-button control brought 
$4,050 he machine had been pur 
hased new by Apex in 1943 for $3,650. 
Its brother brought $3,950. 

A No. 2 Cincinnati tool and cutter 
‘rinder was sold to a used machinery 
dealer for $1,800. It had cost Apex 
ibout $1,500 in 1939, Within an hour, 
the new owner had resold the machine 
for $2,000 to a local metal fabricating 
ompany that had shied away from 
paying $4,500 for a new machine. 

On the other hand, special machines 
failed to come within shouting distance 
of their original costs 
¢ Competition—In many cases, the 
tandard machines were purchased from 
under the noses of the used machinery 
dealers by shop owners or shop super- 
intendents needed the machines 
immediately. “Sure, we know we are 
paying more for this machine that has 
been used for eight years than it cost 
new,”” one purchaser said, “but we can 
use this machine right now instead of 
having to wait several weeks for de- 
livery of a new one. But more important 
is the fact that a new machine of this 
identical model and with few minor 
improvements today costs a lot more.” 
¢ Cost-Cutting—The cost factor ob- 
viously was what brought the shop buy- 
ers to the sale. They watched closely the 
bidding of the used machinery dealers, 
knowing full well they could ante the 
bid by a couple of hundred dollars and 
still acquire the machine for less than 
they could later from the dealer. Also, 
many shop owners foresee another 
round of price increases. 

But the present price of new ma- 
chinery is what drew buvers from as far 
away as California. “Sure, | would pre- 
fer to buv a new machine, but I can 
afford but $7,500 for it,” one shop 
superintendent said. ‘““The best quote I 
can get is $13,500 from a manufacturer, 
nearly double what my board has author 
ized. So I’m looking for a used ma- 
chine at perhaps the old price that 
can be reconditioned and still stay far 
below the price for a new one.” 
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Why the Buyers 
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Hold Back 


They’re no longer rushing to get on the machine 
builders’ order books. With cash reserves low and credit tight, 
they are reviewing their expansion needs before ordering. 


Che chart above shows the first real 
hint of weakness in the capital goods 
boom—a downturn in new orders for 
industrial machinery. 

According to the McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics, new orders for this type 
of machinery in the last quarter of 1956 
dropped 12% below their summer peak 
and 3% below the corresponding 
quarter of 1955. A smattering of Janu- 
ary reports indicates a further decline 
of maybe 3% to 7% —this quarter. 
¢ No Quick Slowdown—This doesn’t 
mean a sudden drop in machinery pro- 
duction—lead time is long in this busi- 
ness. It does mean a shrinkage in order 
backlogs. 

Machinery builders generally have 
at least six months’ work on hand- 
more if production schedules are 
stretched out. Backlogs vary tremend- 
ously, BUSINESS WEEK reporters learned 
in talking to manufacturers this weck. 

A vice-president of an upstate New 
York machine builder says his company 
is “‘well fixed” for orders after a slight 
slump in late 1956. How fast the orders 
pile up, he thinks, depends on “how 
fast we can get out new products.” 

In contrast, a spokesman for a large 
Ohio company that supplies presses 
used much in the appliance field says 
bluntly: “I’ve been in this business 4] 
years, and this year is the worst I’ve 
seen since the Depression.” He adds 
that his company normally backlogs or 
ders for 9 or 10 months ahead, but is 
now down to three months. 

Another Ohio company savs its order 


backlog has shrunk in one year from a 
six-month supply to only 30 days. And, 
an officer says, “There’s no sign yet of 
a pickup in business.” 

¢ The Reasons Why—Reports from 
machinery makers around the country 
settle on a few reasons for the indicated 
six-month slide in orders: 

Seasonal slump. The first quarter is 
usually a poor time of year. That was 
true a year ago, even during the rise to 
a midyear peak (chart). “This is the 
appropriation period,” says a machinery 
builder, “when companies are pulling 
in their inventories, figuring out their 
needs for the coming year, setting up 
appropriations to cover expansion.” 

Tight money. Huge capital spending 
programs are being balanced against 
meager reserves of cash—and against the 
cost of borrowing. Some companies 
are taking a cautious second look at 
their machinery purchase programs. 

“We get far more inquiries in propor- 
tion to firm orders than we are used 
to,” says a Midwest machine manufac- 
turer. “The average lag between our 
quotation and an order is up around 
four or five months now.” The same 
company reports that former cash cus- 
tomers are now floating notes to pay 
for machinery. Requests from custom- 
ers for help in financing have more 
than doubled in the past four months, 
the company says. Companies with 
leasing programs say such plans are a 
big help in getting orders these davs. 

Cut in scheduled production. Sales 
forecasts for some manufacturers in 
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1957 indicate something less than the 
pressure on capacity that was seen a 
year ago in the light of the 1955 con- 
sumer goods boom. So these companies 
are stretching out their expansion pro- 
grams. The result is they’re not hurry- 
ing to order new machinery. 

This is especially characteristic of 
the auto and appliance industries. In 
the Chicago area, suppliers of machin- 
ery for auto manufacture report a drop 
of around 40% in orders; however, 
much cf the slack is taken up by the 
demand in spare parts and attachments. 
Suppliers of machinery for expansion 
of auto-making capacity are more like 
60% down in orders. 

Transition to automation. It takes 
longer nowadays to plan an automated 
machine to fit into a given production 
line. Customers often have only the 
vaguest idea of what the machine 
should be like, and it takes time for the 
machine builder, with limited engineer- 
ing staff, to work out each application. 
Then, too, the price quotation is likely 
to stagger the customer into a prolonged 
study of productivity vs. costs before 
an order is signed. 

During this changeover to automa- 

tion, moreover, standard machines face 
a diminishing demand for the biggest 
users of machinery. 
* How Long a Dip?—One machinery 
company president regards the current 
situation as “a temporary dip while 
U.S. industry takes a look at its needs.” 
Another says: “With money as tight 
as it is, people are going to look twice 
before spending. They seem no longer 
to be in such a hurry to get orders 
placed.” 

This president foresees “‘a soft spot 
ahead.” He figures, though, that it 
won't be serious and that it will be fol- 
lowed by a strong pullout, as after the 
1954 recession. 

Chances are against any broad let 
down in total capital spending, econo 
mists say, because non-manufacturing 
lines—utilities, transportation, oil—are 
holding up so well. Even in manufac- 
turing, which is the big customer for 
the industrial machinery business, a 
burst of spring orders could keep ma- 
chinery production close to present 
levels right through the year. 

Many machinery people look to the 
auto industry to provide the spring 
impetus. One of the leading tool and 
die makers for the automotive industry 
reports business “at top level.” Its 
work is now concentrated on tools and 
dies for 1958 models—which makes it 
doubt that Detroit is planning any re- 
trenchment next year. 

Once the manufacturing companies 
have seen their way past the Mar. 15 
and June 15 tax dates, most machine 
builders are confident, they'll be more 
ready to go ahead with their long- 
term expansion. 
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FOR PUBLIC atomic projects: Sen. Clinton 
Anderson (D-N. M.) backs the Gore bill. 


FOR PRIVATE enterprise: Rep. Sterling 
Cole (R-N. Y.) supports AEC’s plan. 


Atom Projects Are in Middle 


Joint committee hearings in next two weeks will touch 


off full-scale debate. 


Industrial sponsors of power reactors 


hope it’s settled soon so they can get insurance. 


Congress will start cranking up next 
week to meet some of the hottest 
problems that are now snagging atomic 
power development. 

Not many fireworks are expected at 
the hearings of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, starting 
Tuesday. In fact, the committee hopes 
to wind up this preliminary review 
with just six sessions over the next two 
weeks. But the hearings are bound 
to set the stage for some full-dress 
Congressional debates later in the year. 

The ariticipated debates may resolve 
some of the politically explosive issues 
that cloud the future of atomic power 
or they may merely delay decisions. 
Either way, they will have considerable 
impact on companics involved in 
atomic power development. 

Two problems are getting more ur- 
gent for such companies: 

e¢ Will government insurance be 
available for commercial power proj- 
ects? (Answer—yes.) 

¢ Will the government get into 
construction of big atomic power 
plants? (Answer—probably not.) 
¢ Stalemate in 1956—Last year, Con- 
gress argued long and loud about both 
these matters. It came very close to 
answering both questions affirmatively. 

There was little serious opposition 
to federal insurance for private atomic 
plants. Some such scheme appears es- 
sential, because insurance companies 
offer only up to $65-million of insur- 
ance per plant. This is not enough, 


experts agree, for the first commercial 
atomic power plants. Last year Con- 
gress considered providing the addi- 
tional coverage—up to $500-million. 
Similar legislation is in the works this 
year. 

But the Gore bill also came up for 
final action in the closing days of 
the last Congress. It called for govern- 
ment construction of several big atomic 
power plants. When it was defeated 
by Republican-led opposition, — the 
Democrats kept the insurance bill from 
coming to a vote. 

The Gore bill was bitterly opposed by 

Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; it was ardently 
supported by Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(picture), who was then chairman of 
the committee. The result was a series 
of fiery clashes. 
e The Conciliator—This year the com- 
mittee is headed by Rep. Carl Durham 
(D-N.C.). He firmly believes atomic 
energy should be kept as clear as possi- 
ble from partisan political debate. ‘Time 
after time, he has been the conciliator 
and compromiser who persuaded Demo- 
crats and Republicans on the commit- 
tee to vote unanimously on important 
issues. 

It is unlikely that even Durham can 
prevent new clashes over the Gore bill, 
which is up for consideration again. 
But he seems determined to hold such 
outbursts to a minimum. 
¢ Annual Review—The impending ses- 
sions are required by law. Each year, 
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AEC must report to the committee 
on the progress of the nation’s atomic 
program. Durham has told prospective 
witnesses that he wants testimony on 
technological progress in all phases of 
itomic development—not just on power 
projects. ‘The Gore bill and the in- 
surance issue will be taken up later. 

(his is no guarantee against clashes 
between Strauss and the Gore bill pro 
ponents on the committee, including 
the bill’s author, Sen. Albert Gore 
D-Tenn.). Nor are Strauss supporters 
on the committee, headed by Rep. W. 
Sterling Cole (picture, page 41), likely 
to remain quiet if a scrap develops. 
¢ Insurance Prospect—Still, the chances 
for government insurance on commer 
cial atomic power plants look good. 

That's because big commercial 
itomic power plants near New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit are at or near 
the stage where their sponsors must 
major components. You don’t 
order costly gear like reactor pressure 
vessels, heat exchangers, and turbines 
unless you are certain you can get the 
kind of insurance you need. But these 
items take time to make, so you finally 
reach a point where you have to order 
them or else postpone your scheduled 
date of completion 
* Squeeze on Congress—Both Congress 
and AEC have encouraged these proj 
ects—Congress by making laws that per 
mit construction of commercial plants, 
AEC by licensing them. Neither really 
wants to impede commercial develop- 
ment. On insurance, the next move is 
up to Congress, and responsible mem- 
bers of that body fuily realize it. 

The fate of the Gore bill is some 
thing else again. You have to go 
beyond the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to find the answer. 
¢ Pulling the Rug—Strauss upset much 
of the strategy of the Gore bill back 
ers early in January (BW—Dec.22 
'56,p32). At that time he persuaded 
AEC to ask industry—for the third 
time—to undertake construction of big 
itomic power plants. Like the previous 
AEC this one was accom 
panied by offers of various assistance, 
including AEC cash for research and 
development work. But, for the first 
time, there was a threat attached, too. 
If industry failed to come up with 
arrangements to have two big plants 
of specified types in operation by 1962, 
AEC warned it would build them itself 

Anderson and Gore can _ accuse 
Strauss of reversing himself—as, indeed, 
they already have. But he has dev- 
istated their old charge that he op 
poses any speedup for atomic power. 

Now the Republicans have a sub- 
stitute plan to back up their opposi- 
tion to the Gore bill. Also opposed to 
the Democratic bill are congressmen of 
both parties who represent coal-mining 


regions. 


order 


requests, 
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Penn-Texas Gains Ground 


Challenger in Fairbanks-Morse fight now claims to 
control 46% of stock against 34% for Morses; both sides 
step up moves as possible new proxy war looms. 


Whether an open proxy fight devel- 
ops again this year or not, Leopold D. 
Silberstein, president of Penn-Texas 
Corp., has moved closer toward his an- 
nounced goal of taking control of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 

Last week, Penn-Texas filed a report 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission claiming that it now owns or 
controls 634,270 shares—46.2% of all 
outstanding common stock—of the Chi- 
cago maker of diesel engines, scales, and 
heavy machinery. That’s some 200,000 
shares more than the Silberstein forces 
were able to garner last year, after a pro- 
tracted legal battle and proxy fight. It 
compares with the latest claim of the 
Fairbanks-Morse management to own 
or control approximately 34% of the 
outstanding stock. 

A new proxy fight is definitely not 
out. Both sides have filed necessary 
preliminary documents with the SEC— 
and Fairbanks-Morse at least is geared 
up for the war (BW —Feb.9’57,p121). 
But the Robert H. Morses, father and 
son, the second and third generations 
of the family that has controlled and 
run the company, are now on the defen- 
Should a fight actually develop, 
they would have to round up almost all 
the rest of the uncommitted outstand- 
ing stock to retain control of the 11- 
man board. 
¢ Running Fight—The battle started in 
November, 1955. That was when Sil- 
berstein’s Penn-Texas Corp. (a “‘poly- 
glot’”” with $125-million sales) began 
buying on the open market stock of 
Fairbanks-Morse (1956 sales, $135-mil- 
lion). 

In January, 1956, Silberstein made 
a direct bid for three of the seven di- 
rectors and a top committee chairman- 
ship—reportedly on the basis of his 
claim to own or control nearly 400,000 
shares, or almost twice the holdings of 
the company management and_ the 
Morse family (mainly Robert H. Morse, 
Sr., chairman, and Robert H. Morse, 
Jr., president). The Morses turned him 
down. 

In the ensuing proxy fight, Silber- 
stein mustered only 431,492 shares, 
compared to 826,666 collected by the 
management side. He came out with 
four seats on an enlarged 11-man board, 
but no representation on the two key 
committees (BW—Apr.14'56,p116). 
¢ Line-up—Since then, both sides have 
been buying large blocks of stock. Penn- 
Texas actually owned some 200,000 
shares when the original proxy fight be- 
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gan. Last weck it claimed it actually 
owned 550,050 shares of F-M_ stock, 
and held options to buy, with proxy to 
vote now, some 84,000 others. 

The Morse family, in a statement to 
stockholders in January, listed the 
shares owned by itself and management 
at 338,000, but claimed enough more 
were committed to its support to bring 
its assured total to 468,000. 

Silberstein’s official reason for trying 
to get Fairbanks-Morse is that it is a 
potentially good company with a solid 
industry position not making use of its 
potential. He insists Penn-Texas could 
help it do that. Other aspects may have 
made its attraction greater. When Sil- 
berstein began buying, F-M stock was 
selling around $36—$10 under book 
value and considerably below outside 
estimates of liquidating value of nearly 
$55 a share. 

With both sides buying, the price 

has risen; it was about $63 early this 
week. Silberstein has paid even more 
in direct private purchases. On Jan. 
28, with the market at $60, he con- 
tracted for 60,000 shares from Dutch 
financier Jacques Sarlie at $69§. Penn- 
lexas has also picked up another 110,- 
000 shares from unknown sellers via a 
Swiss bank. Robert Morse, Jr., has 
suggested that the SEC investigate the 
actual ownership of this stock, and 
speaks of challenging Penn-Texas’ right 
to vote it at the company’s annual 
meeting. 
« Moves—Robert Morse, Sr., now 78, 
recently announced he would not stand 
for reelection as chairman but would 
remain a director. Silberstein then asked 
the board to fire Robert Morse, Jr., as 
president. The majority refused, recom- 
mending instead that the younger 
Morse be made chairman as well as 
president. The majority also announced 
a full slate of management nominees 
for directors at the annual meeting— 
excluding the Silberstein group. 

Silberstein gained an adherent, in 
Charles H. Morse, Jr.—who supported 
the Robert Morses last vear though 
Charles H. Morse, Sr., former chairman, 
aided Silberstein in the proxy fight. 

Penn-Texas, too, is having internal 
trouble. A Penn-Texas Protective Com- 
mittee, formed last November by Al- 
fons Landa, Washington lawyer and 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. director—with 
enthusiastic financial support from Rob- 
ert Morse, Jr.—has been asking ques- 
tions and making noises like a proxy 
contest within Penn-Texas. 
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FACTORY EQUIPPED with 


ALLEN-BRADLEY Méto. (hitwl 





To avoid disastrous production shutdowns—more and 
more machinery and equipment manufacturers are turning 
to Allen-Bradley motor control—because of its proven 
reliability. 

All Allen-Bradley motor starters and relays have double 
break, silver alloy contacts which means—no down time 
for maintenance. They are always in top operating condi- 
tion. In addition, all Allen-Bradley relays and starters 
have only one moving part—no bearings, pivots, pins, or 
levers to stick and cause trouble. 

You are assured millions of trouble free operations— 
when you specify, “Allen-Bradley” for your motor controls. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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A L N - B & A £ a This special motor control panel is used 


with the Motch & Merryweather transfer 
TOR CONTR type machine, shown above. All units in 
this panel are standard—listed in the 
> QUALITY Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog. 
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Russia Faces Economic Facts 


@ Economic policy formulated by Pervukhin aban- 


dons ambitious industrial expansion plans of Khrushchev. 


@ This realistic approach suggests Moscow is feeling 


strain of arms race, may be willing to discuss disarmament. 


@ The shift of economic control from party bureau- 


crats to industrial managers may signal a new course. 


The Khrushchev-Bulganin regime 
was still in the saddle this week as the 
Supreme Soviet ended a 10-day session 
that superficially seemed tame by com- 
parison with the sensational midwinter 
Communist gatherings of the past two 
years 
« New Developments—But for all its 
tameness this session of the Supreme 
Sovict witnessed two tremendously im- 
portant developments: 

A retreat from the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin economic policy. That had been a 
policy of maintaining a high rate of 
cconomic growth by basicallv the same 
bulldozing methods Stalin used (BW— 
\ug.25'56,p118). The present retreat 
involves a substantial scaling down of 
the 1957 growth rate, and it suggests 
that the sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) 
likewise will have to be cut back. 

\ shift of economic control from the 
party bureaucrats and planners to an 
industrial management team led by 
Mikhail Pervukhin (BW —Dec.29’56, 
p27). With this shift goes a change in 
the Kremlin balance of power—one that 
almost certainly weakens Khrushchev’s 
position 

These developments far overshad- 
owed the “hands-off-the-Middle East’ 
declaration made this week before the 
Supreme Soviet by Foreign Minister 
Dmitri Shepilov. This declaration 
basically was a propaganda effort, in- 
tended to convince the Russian people 
of the Kremlin’s peaceful intentions 
and also intended to drive a wedge be- 
tween the U.S. and Western Europe. 
By contrast, Pervukhin’s new economic 
course suggests that Moscow is really 
feeling the pinch of the arms race and 
may be willing, before long, to talk busi- 
ness with the U.S. on disarmament. 
¢ End of an Era?—It’s possible, too, 
that with this meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet the Khrushchev era in Soviet 
history has about come to an end. If 
anything symbolizes this era it has been 
Khrushchev’s overwhelming ambition 
to have the U.S.S.R. catch and surpass 
the U.S. industrially. To achieve this 
goal, Khrushchev adopted a policy of 
reckless spending for arms, industry, 
agriculture, and even a little for the 
consumer. 
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It was Khrushchev’s bulldozing ap- 
proach that made the goals of the sixth 
Five-Year Plan so ambitious. The plan 
did allow for a slight slowdown from 
the 1951-55 rate of growth—10.5% to 
11% against about 12.5%. But the 
manpower shortage in the Sovict Union 
made this still an extremely ambitious 
goal. It was to be achieved by (1) in- 
vesting 31% of the gross national prod- 
uct a year as against 25% in the earlier 
period, and (2) increasing productivity 
by 50% during the five years. 
¢ Difficulties—Last year over-all indus- 
trial output grew by the planned 11%. 
But some chickens started coming home 
to roost. The production of some of 
the most important commodities, in- 
cluding coal, steel, and lumber, fell be- 
hind the targets. The biggest single 
cause for lagging output, especially in 
the coal industry, was the failure of 
Soviet labor to increase its productivity. 
And one of the main reasons for that 
was the miserable and overcrowded 
housing provided for the miners. 

After last fall's revolutions in Poland 
and Hungary, it became obvious that 
Khrushchev’s program wouldn’t work 
any longer. Estimates of the monetary 
cost of these revolutions to Moscow 
vary from $1.5-billion to over $3-billion 
a year. And that’s not counting the 
disruption of planning, or the special 
strains put on the Soviet economy. For 
example, the loss of Polish coal is 
forcing Soviet planners to count almost 
exclusively on the Donbas coal mines— 
where output has been lagging—for this 
vear’s increase in coal production. 
¢ Facing the Realities—When Pervuk- 
hin took over in December as boss of 
the State Planning Commission, he 
knew that something would have to 
give. If the Soviet economy was to con- 
tinue expanding at the same rate, then 
the Kremlin cither would have to hold 
down consumption or cut defense. In 
fact, of course, the Kremlin didn’t dare 
do either of these things. 

There is no way for the Russians to 
cut defense costs significantly without 
radically revising their strategic policies. 
And the Kremlin doesn’t seem to be 
ready to do that yet. 

In the case of consumption, the sixth 


Five-Year Plan originally called for only 
a modest increase—4% a year against 
5% during the 1951-55 plan. If the 
government intends to maintain the 
post-Stalin relaxation, using incentives 
rather than coercion to get workers and 
farmers to produce, at least this rate of 
improvement will have to be main- 
tained. 

That has left Pervukhin with only 

one course of action—to slow down the 
rate of industrial growth. That’s what 
he’s doing. 
¢ Scaling Down the Goals—Gross in- 
dustrial output is to increase during 
1957 by only 7.1% instead of the 
planned 10.5%-—with productivity 
slated for an increase of 5.4% instead of 
the original 8.4%. Heavy industry, 
though, still is supposed to get its tra- 
ditional priority. 
Coal production is now due to rise 
by 27.2-million metric tons rather than 
39.6-million, and steel by 2.9-million 
metric tons rather than 4.2-million. 
Of the basic industries, only oil is 
slated to increase more than last year’s 
rise. 

One specially favored industry is 
building materials. That’s because 
housing is to rise more than 20% un- 
der Pervukhin. 

As for consumption, Pervuhkin prom- 
ised “the greatest increase in retail 
trade turnover ever.” But since he is 
cutting the expansion of light industry 
just as drastically as heavy industry, 
it’s clear that the main increase in 
consumption is to come in farm prod- 
ucts. 
¢ New Ruling Class?—It was Pervuh- 
kin, with his new realistic approach to 
the Soviet economy, whe stole the 
show at this session of the Supreme 
Soviet. By the time it was over the 
delegates realized that something impor- 
tant had happened to the Soviet ad- 
ministrative setup—a separation of the 
political and economic administration. 
Some delegates probably wondered if 
power in Russia in the future wouldn’t 
lie with industrial managers like Per- 
vuhkin rather than party managers like 
Khrushchev. 

Pervuhkin, today, has become not 
only economic planning chief but the 
supreme coordinator of the entire So- 
viet economy. 

And as of now it looks as if the 
economy is in such serious trouble 
that Pervuhkin will have to forego many 
ambitious growth goals. In fact he may 
have to make even more drastic revisions 
to get at the root of the Soviet problem 
—the impossibility of maintaining de- 
fense spending and heavy industry ex- 
pansion at current levels while still 
trying to satisfy consumer demands. 
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U.S. NAVY Arctic task force included these ships with tough, corrosion-resisting nickel-aluminum bronze propellers. 


Arctic ice that stopped ship’s engines 
reveals toughness of nickel-aluminum 
bronze propellers 


THE U.S. Navy “crashed” the Arctic 
Circle in the greatest polar expedi- 
tion of all time. Battling frigid tem- 
peratures and pack ice, it moved a 
fleet of 126 ships across waters north 
of the continent. A particularly nota- 
ble feat because extreme cold makes 
so many metals brittle. 


Take propeller blades, for exam- 
ple. Churning through the Arctic ice, 
blades sometimes bend, sometimes 
crack. Some break. Yet the Navy 


pinned down these troubles by forti- 
fying numerous ships of this polar 
fleet with propellers of nickel-alumi- 
num bronze. 

One nickel-aluminum bronze wheel 
suffered damage. But no breakage, 
even in pack ice heavy enough to stop 
a ship’s main engines. 

Nickel-aluminum bronze is but 
one of many examples, showing how 
nickel, as an alloying element, im- 
parts to other metals such desirable 


properties as extra strength, tough- 
ness, hardness, and resistance to cor- 
rosion, shock and fatigue. 

Whatever your industry, if you 
have a metal problem, send us the 
details. We may be able to help you 
find out how nickel or a nickel alloy 
can solve your difficulty. 

Write for .. .“List A” of available 
publications. It includes a simple 
form that makes it easy to outline 
your problem for our study. 


VN 67 Wall Street 
INCO, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 82.vuce'nY 
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In Business 


Allis-Chalmers Makes Its Bow 


In Atomic Power Plant Field 


\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is finally taking the plunge 
into the field of atomic power—with a really big splash. 
It's the prime contractor for a 60,000-kw. nuclear power 
plant to be built somewhere in the four-state area served 
by Northern States Power Co. (Minnesota). 

(he plant will cost between $20-million and $25- 
million, and is scheduled for completion in 1962. The 
contract is Allis‘Chalmers’ debut in the nuclear field, 
where its Big Three rivals in the electric equipment field 

General Electric and Westinghouse—have been active 
for several years. 

The plant built by Allis‘Chalmers will use a con- 
trolled recirculation boiling water reactor, a type pio- 
neered in three test plants at AEC’s Argonne National 
Laboratory. It will be owned and operated by Northern 
States, but nine other regional power companies will 
share in the research and development costs. 


Truck Freight Rates Move Up 


To Keep Pace With Rail Tariffs 


‘Truckers this week began to march their freight rates 
up, in step with the latest rail freight boosts—7% for the 
Eastern railroads, and 5% for the Western and Southern 
lines (BW—Dec.22’56,p38). 

\lready, truck rates have been raised by the members 
of the Rocky Mountain Motor ‘Tariff Bureau, Inc., and 
the Eastern Central Motor Carriers Assn., Inc. By mid- 
March, virtually all other truckers will have tagged along, 
though up to now, the members of the New England 
and Southern rate bureaus have not filed new schedules 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Meanwhile, ICC began hearings on the demand by 
six major Eastern passenger-hauling railroads for a 40% 
raise in first-class passenger fares. ‘The roads are dissatis- 
fied with the 5% boost that was granted last month 
(BW —Jan.5'57,p38). 
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Utilities Set Fast Pace 
For Year’s Capital Spending 


The growing season: Directors have O.K.’d Gulf 
States Utilities Co.’s $48-million construction plans for 
1957. .. . Union Electric Co., St. Louis, plans two new 
power plants in the next five years. The combined cost 
will be $117-million, the capacity 700,000 kw. ‘ 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. will more than double the 
capacity of its 600,000-kw. plant at Pittsburg, Calif., at 
a cost of $83.2-million. . . . Westinghouse Electric will 
concentrate its $75-million capital spending this year 
on improving existing plants. . . . Central Hudson Gas 
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& Electric Corp. will spend $50-million on construction 
in the next three years. . . . Granite City Steel Co. will 
round out its $36.5-million expansion program by spend- 
ing $18.5-miJlion this year. 


More mergers: Directors of both companies have ap- 
proved the merger of Los Angeles’ Security Title Insur- 
ance Co. and San Francisco's California Pacific Title 
Insurance Co. . . .98% of the stock of Oil Center Tool 
Co., Houston, has been acquired by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. 


Steel Prices Again Edge Upward 


For Pipe, Tube, and “Extras” 


Steel prices kept on rising this week, with the boosts 
fanning out to cover more products. 

Pipe prices were rising after U. S. Steel’s National ‘Tube 
Div. tacked about 3.5% on charges for seamless and line 
pipe, buttweld, seamless oil country tubular goods, and 
seamless mechanical and pressure tubing. At midweek, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube raised similar products be- 
tween $4.50 and $9 per ton; National Supply Co. fol- 
lowed along. 

Big Steel also revised its extra charges for hot carbon 
bars, reinforcing bars, and several semi-finished products. 


Business Briefs 


U.S. imports in December were $1,023-million, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates by the Commerce Dept. 
This would make 1956 the biggest year ever, with imports 
topping $12.5-billion; the old record was nearly $11.4- 
billion in 1955. 


Britain’s trade gap widened in January, with imports 
exceeding exports by more than $290-million, compared 
with $128-million in December. Closing of the Suez 
Canal was a big factor in the rise. 


Commercial airlines are pounding on the fast tax 
amortization door that was slammed in their faces by 
ODM. But the Cabinet-level Defense Mobilization 
Board is expected to uphold the ban on fast write-offs on 
planes not included in military requirements. The air- 
lines argue they should get fast write-off on four-engine 
planes that could be commandeered by the Pentagon. 


The Commerce Dept. says business inventories at the 
end of 1956 were $87.3-billion, compared with $80.9- 
billion the previous year, and $89.3-billion in November, 
1956. Manufacturing and trade sales for the vear were 
$647.7-billion, well above the $620.1-billion in 1955. 


Donald K. David, retired dean of Harvard Business 
School, was elected this week to succeed J. D. Zellerbach, 
new ambassador to Italy, as chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Ford Foundation, has been 
associated with CED since its founding in 1942. 
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Revenues of United States scheduled airlines 
will rise from $1.8 billion last year to an estimated 
$3.5 billion in 1965. During the same period air- 
line passenger miles will grow from 28 billion to 
an estimated 54 billion. 


This doubling of air travel within the coming decade 
means new sales horizons not only for the airline in- 
dustry and its suppliers, but also for the many com- 
panies furnishing goods and services to air travelers. 


How Will Your 
| Company Share 
in This 


$3.5 Billion 
Air Travel 
Market? 


The Bank of New York may be uniquely 
suited to meet your company’s particular needs in 
this decade of opportunity. You can enjoy a close 
relationship with this Bank’s officers as they bring 
resourcefulness and practical banking knowledge to 
the solution of your requirements. 


You can have confidence that its officers have vision 
to match your own and share with you a personal 
enthusiasm in the success of your company. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE, % MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Temporary During Construction) 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that 


LIBERTY IS PROUD TO SAY 


“We helped 
this wonderful guy’ 


NEW ARMS AND LEGS MADE TO ORDER. At 
Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation Centers 
amputees are fitted with “custom-made” 
artificial limbs, taught to use them so as to 
become self-sufficient. 80% of all these 
patients go back to work 


DEALING 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 
Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses, help achieve low net cost. 


stands by you 


The story of Dennis Barr shows what a 
first-class rehabilitation program can do for 
injured workers. A factory machine crushed 
his hands. 

During his four-month convalescence from 
a double amputation, a Liberty Mutual re- 
habilitation nurse regularly saw Dennis Barr. 
He impressed her with his cheerful courage 
and with his eagerness to undergo rehabilita- 
tion. Soon after leaving the hospital, he was 
flown to Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation 
Center in Boston. 

Once he was fitted with artificial hands, it 
took him only three days to master them and 
feed himself. He did simple woodworking 
with hand tools. He drove a car. 

After eleven weeks of therapy, he returned 
to his home, self-sufficient and self-reliant. 
He returned to work, too, and now earns more 
than he did before his accident. 

Dennis Barr justifies all the care and ex- 
pense Liberty puts into rehabilitation. His 
case explains how Liberty Mutual works to 
reduce the cost of compensation insurance. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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The Democratic Congress will give business a pretty rough time. 


You see the start of it in the oil hearings (page 38). The kickoff is on 
price rises that have followed the Suez Canal closing. Price rises in other 
industries, such as steel, will bring still other inquiries. Long-time Wash- 
ington observers see a situation developing that reminds them of the 
early 1930s, when the New Deal went all out to blame business for the 
economic difficulties of the times. 


There’s politics in it, of course. The big advantage the Democrats have 
in their majorities in Congress is the power to investigate. Right now, they 
seem bent on using this advantage in an attempt to demonstrate that Eisen- 
hower policies have favored so-called big business. The Administration’s 
concern over prices will be used as the springboard for business investiga- 
tions. 


A two-pronged attack is in the making. 


One will be aimed at “economic concentration”—an effort to show that 
the big companies dominate their industries on both price and production 
policies and that small companies are at a decided disadvantage. 


The other will be aimed at the regulatory agencies—such agencies as 
the Federai Power Commission, Federal Communications Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Securities & Exchange Commission. The object here 
will be to prove favoritism toward the industries under regulation. 


Take a look at the staff Sens. Estes Kefauver and Joseph O’Mahoney are 
building for their investigation of economic concentration. 


Most of the members will be old antitrust experts, drawn from the 
Federal Trade Commission and Justice Dept. Antitrust Div. They are sup- 
posed to be impartial. But, as one member of the committee that will handle 
the investigation puts it, they know the weaknesses, if any, in the policy 
followed by the Eisenhower Administration. “They come from the inside.” 


Paul Rand Dixon will be co-counsel and staff director. Dixon is a long- 
term FTC trial lawyer. He worked mostly on anti-monopoly cases. In the 
1940s, he worked to kill the steel basing point system. Later, he went after 
interlocking directorships. 


Chief economist will be John Blair. He has had 20 years of government 
service, and made his mark at FTC as a specialist on concentration and 
cartels. He’s an expert on oil, and helped to tighten the merger laws. 


You remember Watson Snyder? He was the top antitrust expert on oil 
for many years in the Justice Dept. Today, he’s the investigating com- 
mittee’s special consultant on oil. Two other Justice Dept. men now on the 
staff are Donald McHugh, the chief counsel, and Gareth Neville, assistant 
counsel. 


The point to keep in mind is this: The investigation is being staffed 
with men who have had long association with government antitrust policies. 
Most of these men worked with the last Truman Administration. They are 
familiar with the Eisenhower Administration antitrust policies—familiar 
with the weaknesses and strengths. The political play will aim to show that 
the White House today is influenced by big business, and that its policies 
have encouraged concentration of economic power—set up a climate in 
which little business is at a disadvantage. 
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Meat packers may follow oil in the investigation. 


What the packers face is the charge that while beef producers are 
getting low prices, housewives are paying just about the highest price ever 
for meat. The fact that labor and freight costs have climbed will be played 
down. 


Next may come steel. In years gone by, O’Mahoney has made a practice 
of calling the steel industry to Washington to explain its pricing. You 
may hear new talk of treating the industry as a public utility. Disregard it. 


The chemical industry can expect a going-over. It wili be asked to 
detail the mergers since World War II. The charge will be that competition 
suffered. 


Autos will be put on the pan, too. This won’t be limited to relationships 
between the big and small companies. It will also go into the question of 
what has been happening in the parts industry—the taking over of suppliers 
by the big automobile manufacturers. 


The legislative upshot of the investigation: probably a new push for 
legislation requiring merger plans to be submitted in advance for govern- 
ment approval. If the government felt that absorption of one company by 
another would reduce competition, it could block the merger. As the law 
now stands, the government must prove its case in court. 


This is difficult at times. What Washington wants is power to say “Yes” 
or “No.” 
—— ae 


No return to price-wage controls is in sight (page 35). But Pres. Eisen- 
hower will continue to use persuasion in an effort to get business and labor 
to go easy on higher retail prices. A stable dollar still is a key Eisenhower 
objective. He feels it can be realized without controls if business and labor 
are reasonable on prices and wages. 


Congress may refuse to vote a monetary commission along the lines 
recommended by the President. 


Here’s the situation: The President proposed a special monetary study 
by recognized authorities in the field. Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) 
countered with a resolution authorizing the House Banking Committee to 
make the investigation. Leaders stalled while they weighed Eisenhower’s 
plan and possible compromises, including a mixed commission—drawn 
partly from Congress, partly from private industry. Now, Patman seems 
to have a green light from the leadership on his resolution. We can’t say 
yet that the Eisenhower proposal is dead. But indications are that Congress 
will have a big hand in reviewing monetary policy. 


Agriculture Secy. Ezra Benson will be called on the carpet for his latest 
move cutting farm price supports. 


Here’s where the trouble will strike: The Secretary wants corn pro- 
duction controls liberalized—allow farmers to plant more acreage in corn 
and still qualify for government loans, which mean government price 
props. Congress seems willing to go along with Benson on this. But it may 
insist that the Secretary raise price supports for feed grains and cotton as a 
part of a deal for a higher corn acreage. On this issue, Benson is drawing as 
much political fire from Republicans as from Democrats. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 16, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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This U.S. merchandise is riding to market on a pallet—a 
wooden platform that helps minimize cargo handling. Notice 
the use of “spreaders.’’ Combined with the pallet they keep 
ropes away from valuable goods. Alcoa uses modern han- 
dling methods to deliver merchandise in perfect condition. 





Frequent, regular service is provided by Alcoa from 7 Gulf 
Adantic and Canadian ports to Venezuela, Puerto Rico and 
the West Indies. If you export, write to Dept. “B”’ for Alcoa’s 
“Caribbean Handbook.” Or, if you want to tap the rich 
Caribbean market, ask for our “‘ Market Oppor tunities’’ book. 


Gentle touch for Caribbean Cargo 


Here's a pallet of boxes going into a ship’s hold 
The pallet takes the handling, not the boxes, At 
Alcoa, merchandise is put on pallets when it ar- 
rives on the pier—moves smoothly and gently on 
pallets to pierside in the Caribbean. 


Loading and unloading operations are carefully 
supervised by Alcoa's officers. These men know 
their jobs. They’re alert, experienced, conscien- 
tious —take pride in maintaining Alco 1's outstand- 


ing record for delivering cargo in good condition, 


ALEGOA 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. +« 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. « ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
Offices in: Baltimore « Chicago + Kansas City »* Los Angeles » Milwaukee * Mobile * Montreal + Norfolk + St. Louis + San Francisco + Toronto 


Caribbean Cruises—on air-conditioned passenger- 
cargo ships from New Orleans—modern freighters 
from New York, Canada, New Orleans—new, air- 
conditioned 12-passenger ore ships from Mobile. See 
your travel agent or write for cruise booklet “C” 











A quick, easy way to 


Make a Million 


A NEW KIND OF AUTOMATION.. 


quantities like these are the natural 


province of a line of Clearing Transflex presses. We're not talking about 


small parts either; we mean major components for appliances, automobiles— 
vou name them. A Clearing Transflex line can completely automate 
production of items that have required a number of presses, a lot of floor 
space and a whole crew of operators up to now. No problem about 
single-purpose production either. A Transflex line is versatile. You can run a 
number of different jobs and you can switch from one job to the next 


~ ©8@eee6 & 


almost as fast as changing a ribbon on a typewriter. 
Transflex means primarily, transfer feeding plus flexibility, but it can 
mean a lot more. Clearing engineers can tell you how Transflex can shrink die 


Seen 


changing time to minutes. Transflex can help you supply two different 
assembly lines with stamped parts and do away with warehousing of 
in-process components. We'll be glad to tell you more about Transflex. Fact is 
we're so hepped about it we think it’s a new kind of production 

economics. Maybe you'll think so, too, when you know more of the story. 


Write for booklet “The New Economics of Press Automation.” It tells all. - 
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THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 


CLEARING PRESSES 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS ¢ HAMILTON PLANT, HAMILTON, OHIO a 


DIVISION OF U. S. INDUSTRIES, INC, 





RESEARCH 


I ne in part perhaps to a Presi- 


dent’s health, the electrocardiogram 
(above) is now squarely in the public 
domain. This document, recording elec- 
trically the pulsations of the human 
heart, only a fairly short time ago was 
a mystery that few doctors knew how 
to use and few patients had ever heard 
ol. In the same era, the dread words 
“angina pectoris’ from a diagnosing 
physician meant a life of invalidism. 
And it was virtually a death sentence 
to pronounce that a child came into the 
world with a congenital heart defect 
or valvular imperfection. 

Che change in public attitudes toward 
electrocardiograms—and the whole com 
plex of heart trouble—is a measure of 
how well medical research has done 
its job. Heart disease, in one form or 
another, still kills 800,000 persons in 
the U.S. annually—230,000 of them 
under 65. But it’s beginning to yield 
to the broad combined efforts of doc 
tors and biologists—bolstered by chem- 
ists, physicists, and mathematicians. 
With each new discovery, fear abates. 


|. Ounce of Prevention 


There’s a long road to travel yet 
before death from heart disease be- 
comes a medical rarity. But. researchers 
are close to one ‘cherished goal—that of 
being able to predict and prevent certain 
deadly types of heart ailments before 
they become severe. 

According to Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
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@ Research holds bright hope for heart patients— 
within five years doctors may be able to point to a potential 


heart patient and advise him how to avoid trouble. 


@ Rheumatic fever is already much less a menace, and 


tranquilizers are doing wonders for hypertension. 


@ Even hardening of the arteries—cause of 40% of 


U.S. deaths—is losing its mystery. 


New Heart for Heart Patients 


within five years doctors should be able 
to point to a likely candidate for heart 
disease—and tell him how to avoid it. 
For those who are already victims, there 
is great hope, too. In recent months, 
knowledge about how to repair pat 
ticular types of heart damage has been 
materially increased. 
¢ Focus—Research has been stressing 
the three types of cardiovascular disease 
that cause 90% of U.S. heart trouble: 

¢ Rheumatic fever. 

¢ High blood pressure. 

¢ Hardening of the arteries (ar- 
teriosclerosis). 

Since 1948, the American Heart 
Assn. alone has poured $20-million into 
the search for the cause and cure of 
these ailments. Many of the results 
have been no less than spectacular. 
¢ Happily Ever After—For example, 
theumatic fever—the feared forerunner 
of rheumatic heart problems—is under 
control today to the point that a 
youngster who has had it can look 
forward to a life almost as long as a 
normal contemporary’s, if he reaches 
20 with only moderate heart enlarge- 
ment or a mildly leaking heart valve. 

Even more favorable is the outlook 
for survival of adults afflicted with 
rheumatic fever and under medical 
treatment (usually with penicillin or 
sulfadiazine). In patients over 20, the 
average annual death rate from active 
theumatic inflammation of the heart is 
just about half that among children. 

Heart valve surgery has brought new 


hope for longer life to another big 
group of rheumatic fever patients— 
those who suffered without the benefit 
of new miracle drugs and, as a result, 
have acute rheumatic heart trouble. 
Operations to widen a constricted valve 
in the heart have already been success- 
fully performed on thousands—most of 
whom, before surgery, couldn't en- 
gage in even ordinary activity without 
pain and fatigue. 


ll. In Labs and Surgeries 


Congenital heart defects are also 
giving way before progress in research. 
Before heart surgery to remedy the con- 
dition became available in 1945, “blue 
babies” might live at best a dozen, per- 
haps 20 years. Now they marry and have 
children of their own. And it's becom- 
ing common medical practice to per- 
form aortic grafts—substituting man 
made nylon arteries for defective aortas 
in the blood transportation network. 

Ingenious mechanical developments 
make even more dramatic operations 
possible. The University of Michigan, 
for instance, has recently devised arti- 
ficial heart-lung combinations for use 
when the heart is laid open in surgery. 
¢ Sir Echo—Typical of the wide-rang- 
ing projects that promise rich dividends 
are the experiments with Navy sonar 
techniques and with Geiger or scintilla- 
tion counters. 

The Navy uses sonar to detect sub- 
marines in undersea warfare. In heart 
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An 18-ft. all-SHAMVA roof laid up for a 50-ton electric furnace melting alloy steels. 


In electric furnace operations 


SHAMVA MULLITE GIVES 
YOU OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


“Shamva’”’ Electric Furnace Roof Brick is a coarse and open type 
refractory, giving you the extreme spalling resistance necessary in top 
charge electric furnace roofs. 
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High fusion point 
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With “Shamva’”’ Mullite Brick, roof life and production increase, 
down time and labor costs decrease. 
Let our field engineers assist in your refractory installation. 


Mullite Works, 
Laclede-Christy Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Shelton, Conn. 

Distributors in principal cities 


HKP» LACLEDE-CHRISTY DIVISION 
- K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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. . . atherosclerosis has 
long been doctors’ most dif- 
ficult cardiovascular prob- 
lem...” 

STORY starts on p. 53 


research, its echo-ranging techniques 
may tell much about the sounds of the 
beating heart. Early experiments at 
Philadelphia General Hospital suggest 
that in this way it may some day be 
possible to differentiate — and pre- 
cisely between organic heart murmurs 
(stemming from abnormalties) and 
functional murmurs (harmless and some- 
times occurring in quite healthy hearts). 
e Atomic Tick—Other scientists are ap- 
plying Geiger counters to the detection 
of radioactive iodine as it passes through 
the heart’s coronary network. THis 
promises to be a quick and reliable 
means of measuring the speed of blood 
circulating through the blood vessels. 
If the experiments conclude with a 
simple and feasible technique, doctors 
would be able to diagnose the precise 
spot where hardening of the arteries is 
occurring before a patient reaches the 
point of a heart attack: Whenever the 
blood slowed down unnaturally, artery 
hardening would be suspected. 


lll. Tough Nut to Crack 


The severest form of arteriosclerosis 
is a complaint with an equally forbid- 
ding name—atherosclerosis—in which 
fatty substances are deposited on the ar- 
tery linings. Present in most adults to 
some degree, it leads in most severe cases 
to coronary heart disease, and it’s to 
blame for 40% of all U.S. deaths an- 
nually, according to the American Heart 
Foundation. It has long been the doc- 
tors’ most difficult heart probiem. 

Current theory traces atherosclerosis 
to a disturbance in fat nutrition or fat 
metabolism. The upshot is accumula- 
tion of cholesterol on arterial walls. The 
medical world hopes to find a method 
to measure the levels of certain fat-bear- 
ing molecules (known as lipoproteins) 
in the blood. This might turn out to be 
the long-sought method of discovering 
persons predisposed to hardening of the 
arteries—before the condition becomes 
acute. The disease might then be con- 
trolled by regulating fat metabolism 
with such steps as dietary management, 
use of hormones, and so on. 
¢ Analysis—Already, in a number of 
laboratories, medical researchers are be- 
ginning to find ways to attack the 
processes of: protein metabolism. They 
have also learned how to amass valu- 
able data on several blood constitutents 
that are important in transporting fats 
through the coronary system. 

But a recent report from the Harvard 
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“We are the world’s largest independent manufacturer of 
electrical equipment for automobiles, and we picked MOA 
primarily because our largest customers started building auto- 
motive assembly plants here. Another reason was that this is 
the ‘heart’ of the West's transportation network. Three main 
rail lines and a new system of freeways insure fast, economical 
delivery to our distributors throughout 7 Western states. We 
must have made a good choice — our Western production has 
multiplied 11 times since we moved to MOA.” 


... P. F. Brown, Plant Manager The Electric Autolite Co. at 
Oakland and Paramount, Calif. 
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Because it’s the West’s natural distribution center... 


INDUSTRIES “GROW PLACES” IN MOA 
(Metropolitan Oakland Area ) 


Manufacturers with branch plants in the Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area (all of Alameda County, California) find its cen- 
tral location is a key factor that helps them “grow places”. 
It gives them faster, cheaper distribution throughout the 
West. A recent survey, covering a cross section of branch 
plants opened here since 1945, shows that 26 firms have ac- 
counted for a total of 94 expansions, an average of 31% each. 
More than half have invested over $1 million each in expand- 
ing facilities, and two have “planted” a total of $10 million 
or more each 


MOA’s central location becomes increasingly important 
when you consider the markets served. From MOA, you can 
reach a local market of almost 4 million on San Francisco 
Bay. California has more than 13 million; the 11 Western 
states almost 24 million. To serve these markets, MOA has 
more than 20 interstate freight companies, 3 major railroads, 
19 miles of deepwater harbor, and excellent airline service. 
Shipments to any point in California take less than a day. 
The West’s most distant point is only 3 days away by truck 
or train. 


When it’s time to branch out, move to MOA. Let MOA's 
location as the West's natural distribution center help you 
“grow places” too! 

Write for Free Factfile 

Your inquiry will be held confidential, and you will receive 
complete, concise Data Sheets providing a complete 
“pre-plant” survey of climate, markets, living conditions, 
transportation, sources of supply and available plants and 
plant sites 


“On the Mainiand Side of San Francisco Bay” 
ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
- BERKELEY 
etropolitan / emcevviie 
FREMONT 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
NEWARK 
akland OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 
rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
Suite 202 + 1320 Webster St., Oakland 12, California 





an all-automatic photocopyer 
...the new DRI-STAT ‘200’ 


You'll “OOH" when you see what the 
DRI-STAT ‘200’ offers you: 


1 Makes sharp, black-and-white 
copies of anything written, printed 
or drawn: 


Takes less space than a typewriter. 
Anyone can run it. 
Works in normal office light. 


First truly automatic photocopyer 
priced under $350. 


The DRI-STAT ‘200’ copies any papers 


’ 


up to 9 inches wide, in any length. It 
pays for itself in the time it saves. It 
copies the original and eliminates 
proofreading. Ask us to demonstrate 
it before you accept any substitute 
system. 


Aliso availabie: a larger Dri-Stat 
photocopyer, taking materiai up to 
14 inches wide; and Auto-Feed, an 
exclusive, automatic paper feed, 
avallabie as optional equipment 
on both machines. 


a“ 


. . . hypertension, one 
school of medical thought 
believes, may not be a dis- 
easeatall .. .’ 


STORY starts on p. 53 
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School of Public Health in Boston 
casts doubt on whether measuring lipo- 
protein can reveal a_ predisposition 
toward artery hardening. In four years 
of testing 2,405 persons, the Harvard 
researchers confirmed the presence of 
some disorder in fat metabolism among 
patients with cstablished coronary 
disease. Among persons without heart 
trouble, however, the results did not 
support the claims. 

¢ Possibilities—Hardening of the arter- 
ies is no simple problem. It has several 
facets, all complicating the researcher's 
task. True, the notion that the ail 
ment is simply an essential characteristic 
of old age has been discarded. But it’s 
not yet clear whether or not obesity 
may have something to do with it. In 
some cases, the disease has been known 
to develop over a span of several years 
when obesity was not always present. 

Doctors have suggested many other 
factors in the human environment that 
might play a part, such as stress. But so 
far there has been no significant support 
for any of these theories of external 
causes. 

Heredity has been considered, too. 
There is slender evidence that this 
miay produce a tendency to arterioscle- 
rosis. But an argument to the contrary 
is the fact that the disease is prevalent 
throughout the melting-pot U.S. popu- 
lation. 
¢ Another Virus?—A growing group of 
scientists is throwing support behind 
another theory. They think that artery 
trouble may stem from a virus infec- 
tion. The suspicion comes from the 
presence of coronary disease to a sur- 
prising extent among young adults. For 
example, tests on the hearts of 300 
soldiers killed in action in Korea showed 
gross evidence of arteriosclerosis in more 











than 77%. And their average age was 
22.1 years. 

This discovery convinces some in- 
vestigators that something of an epi- 
demuic-causing nature, probably a virus, 
lies behind arteriosclerosis. This virus, 
they suspect, may find its way into a 
person’s blood stream, upset fat metab- 
olism, and cause abnormal cholesterol 
deposits. 


DRI-STAT Division 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
Shoreham, N. Y. 


[] I'd like to see, the Dri-Stat ‘200’ 


at work in my office. 


(] Send me more information on the low-cost 
Dri-Stat ‘200’. 


STAT 





IV. Calming the Tense 


PEERLESS 
Se 


56 Research 


Hypertension—called civilization’s 
“major disease”—is much closer to con- 
trol than ever before because of a lucky 
coincidence. This was the recent dis- 
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Pop 


ps ... FOR TILE THAT STANDS UP 


EXON 468...the easy way to make 


Another dramatic demonstration of 
how Exon Pin-Pointed Properties 
benefits all industries is the perform- 
ance of Exon 468. 

This resin is specifically formu- 
lated for makers of vinyl asbestos 
floor tile. Its production savings are 
substantial. Its higher bulking den- 
sity increases mixer output as much 
as 25%. Processing becomes easier, 
since Exon 468 permits rapid fusion. 

The tile itself is improved. Exon 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


finer...and faster! 


Typical of the Pin-Pointed Properties in Exon vinyl resins 


468 compounds are less affected by 
heat and light. They hold pigmenta- 
tion and stabilizing ingredients ex- 
ceptionally well. 

One of industry’s most complete 
line of vinyl resins, Exon 468 typifies 
the way Pin-Pointed: Properties in 
Exon Resins solves each industry's 
specific needs. Let Firestone engi- 
neers concentrate the right combi- 
nation of properties to solve your 
particular problem. Call or write: 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., DEPT 722D, POTTSTOWN. PA. + A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF VINYLS ENGINEERED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 





Add flexibility to your machines with 
low-cost speed control 





‘ 


Choose fi 

15 hp 

ratio. Convert 
constant-speead 


‘ 
variable speed drive 


REEVES. 


Vari-Speed Motor Pulley 


Get greater productivity . . . run at the most economical 
production speed . . . handle production or process variables 
with the same machine—install low-cost REEVEs Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulleys! 

Change machine output speeds . . . instantly and accurately 

. .. without interrupting production. Positive “‘close-grooving” 
lubrication assures free sliding discs for 

easy, sure speed adjustment. Minimum 

parts mean long, trouble-free service. 


Write today Dept. 29-V545; we'll send your copy 
of the Motor Pulley bulletin complete with rating 
data and dimensions. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
owiion of RE LAIN CE -fibistiticd foto 


Columbus, Indiana 
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covery of the efficacy of tranquilizing 
drugs—also successful with certain types 
of mental illness (BW -—Sep.1’56,p32)— 
on high blood pressure _ patients. 
Coupled with diet control, the powerful 
tranquilizers have given thousands a 
new lease on life. 

One school of medical thought, quiet 
until recently, may revolutionize the 
whole approach to high blood pressure. 
Hypertension, this thinking goes, is 
really not a disease at all. Nor does the 
height of a patient’s blood pressure 
show the severity of the heart trouble. 
In this view, tranquilizers and diets may 
palliate but won't cure. 
¢ Symptom—These doctors believe hy- 
pertension is probably a manifestation 
of a much more general and deep- 
rooted mental disturbance—the nature 
of which is still unknown. 

A recent research study pointed out 
that in most cases serious pathological 
changes accompany hypertension. And 
although the exceptional few manage 
to live with the malady for as long as 
40 years after it appears, most people 
aren’t physically (or mentally) able to 
cope with it for that long a time. The 
average age of high blood pressure vic- 
tims at death is only 52 years, one 
study shows. 
¢ Balance Sheet—Even with current 
advances, though, two out of every 
five people in the world today will die 
of heart trouble cr some related com- 
plication. It’s not a problem unique to 
the U.S. In fact, it’s as urgent a matter 
even behind the Iron Curtain, accord- 
ing to a report from Dr. George E. 
Burch, chairman of the Tulane Uni- 
versity Dept. of Medicine and one of 
three U.S. heart specialists who visited 
the Soviet Union last summer. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 








A joint study of cosmic rays has been 
started at Guam by the Office of Naval 
Research and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The program, dubbed Equex 
57, uses skyhook balloons operating at 
100,000-120,000 ft. The goal is.to get 
direct measurements of primary cosmic 
rays at a point near the geomagnetic 
equator, where the earth’s magnetic 
field filters out all but the highest en- 
ergy particles. 
- 

Does cloud seeding really work in in- 
creasing rainfall? The answer will be 
sought by the University of California 
in a three-year study using what statis- 
ticians call “randomized” tests. That 
is, the meteorologists can pick their op- 
portunities for cloud seeding, but they 
cannot use all opportunities. Previous 
inconclusive tests of cloud seeding in 
California did not use this method. 
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ESTERBROOK presents the RECORDER 
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Now a truly dependable ball point desk set 


more than six 


It writes 100 hours without refilling. At last, here is 
a desk ball point you can depend on. It took 9 years 
for Esterbrook to perfect the Recorder—and this 
painstaking craftsmanship shows in its superb writ- 
ing quality. 

The Recorder starts writing instantly. Ink flow 
is steady—no blotting or “starving.” Ink won’t 
smear . . . yet it washes right out of clothes. 


New Wordathon Refill Cartridge writes up to 5 
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New Wordathon Cartridge shown full siz 


times as long as ordinary ball points 
months’ normal office writing for only 69¢. 

Think how much this can save you in convenience 
and low, low maintenance costs! 

This amazing Wordathon Refill Cartridge comes in 
your choice of red, blue or black ink . . . fine or me- 
dium ball sizes. Try the new Esterbrook Recorder 
desk ball point soon. $2.95 at list for the complete 


set. Recorder de luxe, $3.95. 


sterbrook 





You get the proof from 


Over the years 
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their adding 


On Chicago's Congress St. Expressway, as on superhighways everywhere, more goods are delivered by INTERNATIONAL Trucks—heavy-duty sales 


International Trucks cost least 


Cost records prove it, and adding 
machines don’t lie! 

INTERNATIONALS cost least to 
own of any trucks because they’re 
built that way: built to do any 
truck job better, do it longer, and 
at lower cost. 


Every INTERNATIONAL is built that 
way, from a half-ton pickup to the 
biggest off-highway model. 
There’s no compromise with 
quality. The policy on features, 
components and parts is: “Make it 
right.” TH will spend more to 


build the truck, so that it will cost 
you least to own. 

Next time you need a truck, 
keep this information in mind. 
Then stop and talk to your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 











Cost records of the men who make 
their living hauling America’s products 
millions of miles each year prove that 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks cost least to 
own !* And what is true for them is just 
as true for you. 


*Signed statements in our files, from fleet opera 
tors throughout the U.S., back up this statement. 
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leader for 25 straight years! 


to own! 


Take Jour choice How long since you took the wheel 
from the world’s of an INTERNATIONAL pickup? If you 
now own any light-duty truck, accept 
most complete your local INTERNATIONAL dealer's 
: invitation to compare it for comfort, ® 
truck line! handling, power—you name it. And re- 
member, over the years INTERNATIONAL Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment 
Trucks cost least to own. McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





150,000,000 standard fastenings in Brass, Bronze, 
Steinless, Aluminum, Copper, Nickel and Monel ! 


A call to your Harper Distributor and the fasten- 
ing you want is on its way! Easy as that because 
he stocks thousands and thousands of standard 
fastenings for your convenience. Why shop? 
Why wait? Call your Harper Distributor for 
specialized attention and immediate delivery! 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


8225 LEHIGH AVENUE « MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 


Pst 


Laboratory tests prove greater strength oo 


of Harper stainless steel machine bolts atl 
Independent laboratory tests* on stainless 
steel machine bolts produced by The H. M. 
Harper Company and three other leading 


producers of fastenings, prove Harper supe- 
riority in Yield, Tensile, and Shear Strength. 
Chart shows the actual results of these tests 

. irrefutable proof of Harper superiority! 
For complete details request Form No. 126. 
"By R. W. Hunt Laboratories 
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NEMATODES are one of the reasons . . . 


HEALTHY crops shrivel and die (left). 


War on Parasites 

Scientists are ganging up 
on the pest that accounts for 
nearly $500-million of crop 
damage annually. 


The pictures above are a lesson in 
cause and effect. The mangy, stunted 
carrots on the left are the direct result 
of attacks by nematodes like the ones 
in the top picture (greatly magnified). 
What’s more, unless means are found 
to curb the critters, next season’s carrots 
will be even less carroty. 

Farmers, who watch the worm-like 
parasite damage nearly a_half-billion 
dollars worth of U.S. crops annually, 
are eagerly awaiting results of new re- 
search for the perfect nematocide—a 
potion that would kill the pests without 
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killing the plant roots or if such a com- 
pound isn’t possible at least a series of 
inexpensive chemicals to keep them un- 
der control. 

¢ An International Pest—Nematodes, 
sometimes also known as eelworms, are 
perhaps the most numerous form of life 
on earth. They are found almost every- 
where—in soil, fresh water, sea water, in 
arid desert regions, and have even been 
thawed out of polar ice caps. As para- 
sites of fishes, they navigate the seas; 
as parasites of birds, they fly through 
the air; and as parasites of men and 
animals, they are one of the earliest 
known plagues. 

It’s only recently, however, that 
scientists have realized to what extent 
nematodes damage crops. In the South, 
they are credited with laying waste to 
millions of acres of cotton, tobacco, 
and citrus groves. In the North, they 
have caused bankruptcy among Long 
Island potato growers. In California, 
they are threatening over 1-million acres 
of vineyards. 
¢ Profile—It’s small wonder that re- 
search in this field has lagged. Nema- 
tologists so far have described several 
thousand species of the pesky little 
worm, of which several hundred species 
are known to be injurious to plant life. 
These plant parasites are almost invis- 
ible to the human eye—they run any- 
where from 1/50 in. to } in. in length. 
Typically, they are worm-shaped, but 
some forms change shape during their 
life cycle. 

Until very recently, little has been 
known of their reproduction habits, life 
cycle, or eating habits. Nematodes were 
known to be unlike earthworms, but 
on the other hand, they were unlike 
insects. Scientists now concede that 
they have neither eyes nor nose, but 
instead have structures that appear to 
sense chemical substances both attrac- 
tive and repelling. They have no brain, 
no respiratory nor circulatory system, 
and move from cell to ceil of a plant by 
a swimming motion through the film of 
moisture on soil particles and root fibers. 

Practically all plants—with the ex- 
ception of holly—are open to attack by 
a nematode of one kind or another. 
But not all plants show the same symp- 
toms of attack. The usual picture is 
not one of sudden death or a precipi- 
tous loss in crop yields. Rather it is a 
slow reduction in growth, spreading 
over several seasons. This lack of a 
sudden killing—such as is characteristic 
of most bacteria and fungi—is perhaps 
the greatest single reason nematodes 
have been overlooked for so long by 
agricultural researchers. 
¢ Problems—There are many biochemi- 
cal problems invoived in the relation- 
ship of the nematode to its host plant. 
For example, how is a particular nema- 
tode attracted to a particular plant root? 
Why is one kind of nematode fussy 
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CORROSION-RESISTANT “e 


FASTENINGS " 


WHAT SPECIAL PART DO YOU NEED? 


Let Harper Flo-Form save you time, money, metal! 


Only Harper, with its vast experience in corrosion-re- 
sistant fastenings, could develop Flo-Form—the copy- 
righted name for an exclusive process that turns out 
problem specials better, faster, and at lower cost! Call 
your nearby Harper Branch and outline your “special 
problem” to a Harper Application Engineer. See how 
quickly the team of Harper engineering, metallurgical, 
and tooling specialists speeds the right answer to you. 
See how Harper Flo-Form produces a cleaner, stronger, 
better special . . . faster... at lower cost! Draw upon 
our thirty-three years of know-how. Send your problem 
to The H. M. Harper Company, today! 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


8225 LEHIGHAVENUE *« MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 


The Harper infinity symbol, as 
shown above. and the name FLO- 
FORM are registered trade marks 
of The H. M. Harper Company. 





Meet Harper Application Engineer, 
JAMES TURNBULL 


Mr. Turnbull is typical of Harper Application 
Engineering Service. From the Harper Branch 
in New York City, he works with industry 
throughout Metropolitan New York. Impor- 
tant service by Mr. Turnbull includes daily 
solutions to special problems, through hand- 
in-glove work with Harper users. 
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| Patapar’ solves 
problems like these: 


Produced in many different 
types, Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment offers qualities that meet an 
amazing range of specifications 
and needs. 

Packaging foods for in- 
stance. High wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, plus the fact 
that it is made from pure cellulose 
and is completely non-toxic, make 
Patapar outstanding for this 
purpose. Butter, meats, cheese, 
lard, poultry, margarine, confec- 
tionery are a few of the products 
that entrust flavor and goodness 
to its protecting folds. 

Whether your business is 
foods or industrial products, it 
may be that the use of Patapar 
will result in an improvement 
and an economy for you. It is fur- 
nished plain or colorfully printed. 


Let us show what 
Patapar can do 


for YOU 


Tell us your intended appli- 
cation and we will send informa- 
tion and samples of the type 
Patapar we recommend. Write 
on your business letterhead. 


ee 


HI-WET-STRENGTH + GREASE-RESISTING 
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PACKAGING FOODS 
Patapar provides sure protection — 
lends appetite and sales appeal. 


RELEASING PROBLEMS 

As a casting sheet for polyurethane 
foams, for example, Patapar releases 
easily —imparts smooth, satin finish. 


BAKERY PAN LINERS 

Pastry, cookies, sweet goods won't 
stick to Patapar. It eliminates pan 
greasing — facilitates pan washing. 


Se! 


- WHITE PRINT MASTERS 


Master sheets of Patapar Translucent 
Parchment assure sharp, clean copies 
from direct print copy machines. 





about its diet, while another will eat 
practically anything? How is a nema- 
tode able to encapsulate itself in a 
field for years when its host plant is 
taken away—then return to life years 
later? 

Scientists will have to have-the ah- 
swers to such problems before they can 
turn out materials designed to kill a 
particular nematode while not destroy- 
ing either plant, animal, or “friendly 
nematode” life. According to one 
scientist, the state of research in this 
field today, however, is almost ele- 
mentary. 
¢ Protection—Farmers currently have 
two ways of protecting themselves 
against nematodes. The older and more 
common method is to rotate crops. 
Since nematodes generally are selective 
about the kind of plant they feed on, it 
takes a few years after a new kind of 
crop is planted for the nematode popu- 
lation to build up to destructive 
strength. The second and more efh- 
cient method is soil fumigation. 

But as growers see the startling results 
of the new soil sterilants coming out of 
the labs, the use of nematocides is 
rapidly being adopted throughout the 
U.S. A half-dozen companies—includ- 
ing Shell Oil Co., Dow Chemical Co., 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., and Diamond 
Alkali Co.—are marketing or testing 
products designed to rid the soil of 
certain harmful nematodes. 
¢ On the Market—The first of these 
nematocides, Shell’s DD and Dow’s 
ERB and methyl bromide, appeared 
in 1945, after thousands of products 
had been tested. But both were imprac- 
tical for use on perennial crops because 
both spelled murder to plant roots. 

More recently, Shell’s Nematon and 
Stauffer Chemical Co.’s Vapam have 
been touted as vastly improved nema- 
tocides. So far, however, all these 
chemicals have one or more serious 
drawbacks. They're either expensive, 
or they’re toxic to plant and animal life. 
¢ More Research—To bypass these 
drawbacks, agricultural research chem- 
ists are reaching deep into their bag of 
tricks. For example, a number of scien- 
tists are working to develop a strain of 
fungi that live off nematodes, on the 
theory that it’s simpler to keep the 
fungi under control and have the nema- 
todes controlled by proxy. Others are 
searching for a strain of cannibal nema- 
todes. 

Another study is being made of the 
possibility of developing a chemical that 
could be used on plants much as anti- 
biotics are used on humans. In this 
case, the “antibiotic,” when taken up 
by the plant’s root system, would kill 
the nematodes feeding on it. Many 
nematologists feel that this may be the 
only sensible long-range solution to the 
problem. .£ND 
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...and so is old-fashioned lading oooaaen 


The day of the “iron horse’’ is done . . . and so is the shake, rattle 
and roll treatment of freight . . . thanks to Evans DF* equipment. 


DF-equipped box cars have virtually eliminated damage in 
transit. Costly dunnage is a thing of the past. 


Today, 46 major railroads offer DF-equipped cars at no extra 
cost to shippers. And these railroads report triple revenue per car over 
ordinary cars. So whether you’re shipper or railroader, don’t be 
content with “iron horse” lading protectior.. Write today for full details 
on DF: Evans Products Company, Dept. B-2, Plymouth, Michigan. 


THE “KID GLOVE” TREATMENT THAT LOCKS IN LADING 
- ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 








*DF is a trademark of the Evans Products Company ... 
only Evans makes the DF Loader 


: DF LOADERS 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: truck and bus heaters; 
bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir plywood; fir lumber; Evanite battery separators and Evanite hardboard. 








Hydro-electric station generators 


Generating a powerful moral for you: 


Never take electrical power for granted! 


So much depends on electrical power. And so much 
depends on the links that bring it into home and 
office and industry. If these circuits fail... no 
power! 

That’s why the most dependable, long-lived and 
thoroughly tested link—Okonite cable—is specified 
by leading utilities throughout the nation. In ad- 
dition, Okonité engineers can make unprejudiced 
recommendations because of the fact that Okonite 
—and only Okonite—makes cable by all four in- 


sulating methods: strip, dip, extrusion and taping. 
Thus, when you consult us, you will get the opti- 
mum cable for your circuit. 


Moral—don’t wait for expensive failures to prove 
that the only cable bargain is absolute reliability. 


For a frank, down-to-earth discussion on 
cable insulating methods, write for Bulletin 
BW -1106, The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 











In Washington 


Technical Changes in Tax Laws 
Grind Through Congress’ Mill 


Last week the House Ways & Means Committee 
extended the corporate and excise tax rates that would 
otherwise have expired Mar. 31. The vote focused 
attention on tax legislation upcoming in this session of 
Congress. A general tax cut is out of the question, but 
in the works are several packages that could benefit some 
businesses. 

The first bundle of corrections is about to emerge 
from the Ways & Means subcommittee under Rep. Wil- 
bur Mills (D-Ark.) that has been looking into loopholes 
and inequities in the 1954 tax revision act. Mainly, the 
bill will include technical corrections of a variety of 
tax provisions, plus plugs for some unintended benefits. 

Later, the Mills group will go into sections on cor- 
porate distributions, gifts, and estates. 

Next on the full committee’s timetable after the Mills 
bill will be excise taxes. A recent report on the subject 
from a subcommittee headed by Rep. Aime Forand (D- 
R. I.) will be the basis for drafting a bil!. Most of the 
changes will be technical. But replacing the so-called 
“basket clauses” with specific lists of items to be taxed 
will make some differences in coverage. 


FCC Says It Won't Follow 
Own Policy on TV Channels 


Television channel assignments will continue to go to 
both UHF and VHF stations, despite a plan announced 
last June to put more UHF outlets on the air. 

The Federal Communications Commission, through 
Chmn. George C. McConnaughey, made clear this week 
after closed-door sessions that it isn’t going to do any- 
thing for now about last summer's policy—called the 
“deintermixture” allocation plan. This would make 
TV in some cities all UHF, in others all VHF, in still 
others predominantly one or the other. The eventual 
goal would be for all stations to be UHF—because there 
are so many more UHF channels available than VHF. 

FCC is scheduled to tell a Senate investigating com- 
mittee about progress on its allocation plan Mar. 5. 


Post Office Wants to Put 3¢ Stamp 
Into Limbo of 5¢ Glass of Beer 


The Administration’s answer to the problem of a postal 
deficit will apparently be the 5¢ stamp. Next week, 
the Post Office Dept. will state its case for upping the 
first class rate to 5¢ an ounce and eliminating the present 
6¢ air mail service. 


Under the proposal, all 5¢ com- 
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munications would move by the swiftest possible means— 
air, rail, bus, or whatever. 

The department estimates that such a scheme would 
erase the $650-million deficit predicted for next year. 
Unless something gives, annual deficits will mount to 
perhaps $1-billion as costs go up, postal officials have 
testified. 

Opponents of the plan point out that Congress 
wouldn’t increase the 3¢ letter rate even to 4¢ last year. 
Their hope is that Congress will come up with a reso- 
lution to urge that users of mail service shouldn't be 
required to subsidize certain non-economic features of 
the Post Office, and that general tax funds should foot 


the bill instead. 
* o 8 


Fair Traders Try Again on Hill 
Despite Setbacks in 10 States 


Supporters of fair trade pricing of trademarked prod- 
ucts are still trying, even though the system is collapsing 
around them. 

Representatives of manufacturers and retailers, instead 
of depending on state laws to discourage price cutting— 
mainly by discount houses—are now drafting legislation 
for a federal resale price maintenance law. 

Federal laws now on the books underwrite state laws 
that permit manufacturers and retaiJers to establish re- 
sale prices. But courts and state legislatures have been 
rough on these statutes. In 10 states, fair traders have 
been defeated or crippled. 

The new proposal would call for enforcement to stay 
in the hands of manufacturers—who would forfeit rights 
to protection if they failed to police distributors. What's 
more, convicted price cutters would be required to pay 
the manufacturers’ costs of bringing suit. 

There’s little chance, though, that Congress will do 
anything about the issue this session. The fair traders 
hope to get a better break next year, when all representa- 
tives and one third of the Senate will be up for election. 


U. S. Comptroller Suggests Caution 


In Authorizing New Bank Issues 


Congress was urged this week to go slow on granting 
national banks new authority to issue preferred stock 
or debt securities. The advice came from Ray M. Gid- 
ney, comptroller of the currency, to the Senate Banking 
Committee, which is considering the move as part of 
an omnibus bill to revise the nation’s banking laws. 

Gidney said the banks should continue to rely mostly 
on common stock issues to raise capital. Only in emer- 
gencies, he testified, should they be allowed to issue 
preferred stock, capital notes, or subordinated deben- 
tures—and then only with his O.K. He proposed an 
amendment to: . 

¢ Provide for approval of preferred stock issues by the 
comptroller only when he considers it the only practical 
way to get added capital. 

¢ Limit debt issues to times when the comptroller 
determines common or preferred stock issues imprac- 
tical. 
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SHOW’S ON: Jacques Heim, couturier (right), says a woman should be a bubble—either blown or deflated. 
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HAND WORK: Seamstress puts in 
hours of stitches. Fine workmanship 
keeps tariff costs high. 


MANNEQUINS in Heim’s Actualite 
shop show less expensive lines to cope 
with dwindling haute couture profits 


ae 
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Yield From 


Though their wares are ele- 
gant and their layouts plush, 
many of the famous French 
couturiers have to scrape hard 
for a living. 

High among the reasons are 
heavy taxes and a diminishing 
private clientele. 

More and more they are look- 
ing to professiona! buyers—like 
those at the right attending a 
Jacques Heim showing—to keep 
their houses open. 


8 HIND Closed doors in Paris last week 
buyers from all over the world, in 
cluding about 200 from the U.S., were 
eying the new spring and summer fash 
ions. What they saw will go a long 
way to determining whether women 
everywhere will have waistlines next 
season, and how far from the floor 
they'll wear their hems. 

But while the Paris haute couture 
plays to packed houses in velvet-draped 
salons lit by crystal chandeliers, a crisis 
hangs over the industry. Few designers 
are able to make money from their el- 
egant wares. Some have gone under, 


BUYER from Spain examines a model. 
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others have turned to more profitable 
sidelines: ready-to-wear clothes or that 
old favorite, perfume. Crippling taxes, 
rising social security charges, heavy in- 
vestments that often don’t pay off, a 
disappearing wealthy private clientele 
—all have laid a heavy hand on this 
fragile world. 

¢ Tax Burden—One leading designer, 
Germaine Lecomte (picture, page 74), 
whose 37-year-old business folded last 
month, blames taxes. “I was able to 
face a war, depression, and _ strikes,” 
says Germaine. “If today I must close, 
it is because our industry is crushed by 


Paris is still Mecca for style-conscious shops 


High Fashion Is 


taxes. On 100 francs that come into 
my cash register, the government took 
out 36.” 

Che couturiers think a better under- 
standing With the U.S. buyers would 
greatly ease their struggle. It’s esti- 
mated that the total haute couture 
world probably grosses around $22-mil- 
lion a year. While the wealthy private 
client still accounts for roughly 70% 
of this, her share is shrinking. Paris is 
looking more and more to professional 
buyers—from retail stores or garment 
manufacturers—to keep them going. 


"a 


And U.S. buyers represent about 55% 
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and manufacturers. 
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of the total 30% business that the pro- 
fessionals contribute. 

¢ Exclusive Rights—What do you buy 
when you buy a haute couture model? 
If you have the price, an individual or 
a store buyer can buy an exclusive 
right to a dress—from the couturier— 
and know that no one else will have 
it. 

For the most part, though, a store 
buyer does not buy an exclusive. As a 
matter of fact, the big U.S. market 
doesn’t take title to the dress at all. 
To save the 60% duty, the clothes 
come here under bond. The store that 
has bought a model may keep it for 
six months, after which it must leave 
the country. Often it goes to a second 
buyer in Canada, or back to Paris. 

During that six months, the store 
may use it for display, and more im- 
portantly, to copy—either in toto or in 
part. Dress manufacturers buy on the 
same basis. 
¢ Paris’ Complaint—The people who 
need Paris creativity must support it 
decently, the designers say. U.S. buy- 
ers don’t come to Paris for merchandise 
as much as for the ideas to spark the 
U.S. garment industry. Paris couturiers 
feel they should get twice or three 
times the income from U.S. buyers 
they are now getting. 

The chief complaint is that U.S. 
buyers purchase a model for a few hun- 
dred dollars, make thousands of copies, 
while the designer gets nothing but the 
original sales price. Buyers often make 
deals with each other, swap models to 
copy. And they have a tendency to 
lionize one designer. 

“It works this way,” says one top 
creator. “All the American buyers sud- 
denly go to Dior, for example. This 
makes it rough for the rest of us. I 
admit Dior is first fiddle, but we’re the 
rest of the orchestra.” 
¢ U.S. Buyers’ Retort—U.S. buyers 
don’t agree that they are getting too 
much for their fashion dollars. Thev 
pay a fair price, says Dan Millstein, 
president of a Seventh Avenue (New 
York) coat and suit firm. 

Millstein admits that Paris is tops 
for fashion. “When I come here,” he 
says, “it’s like taking a refresher course 
in style. But the trip for myself and 
my staff costs me from $10,000 to $40,- 
000 each season, and sometimes it’s 
all wasted. Sometimes I adapt and copy 
the models I buy, sometimes I don’t 
use them at all.” 

He thinks the Paris designers don’t 
understand the highly competitive 
U.S. garment trade. “They think we 
make a fortune copying their models. 
It’s just not true. Sometimes we get 
only one idea from the Paris collec- 
tions. I spend a quarter of a million 
dollars each year on original designs 
by my own designers. Paris couturiers 
don’t realize that even when we copy 
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United Air Lines will pick up and deliver 
your shipment... hold space for it, too! 

















Want your shipment on a particular United Air Lines 
flight? Just say the words—“Reserved Air Freight.” 
This guarantees the space you need on any flight you 
want. United will provide pickup and delivery service 
if you wish. For further assurance, United’s system- 
wide Customer Service will monitor your shipment all 
the way to its destination. 


There’s assurance, too, in United’s frequent, high- 
speed Air Freight schedules, including same-day DC-7 
Mainliners and 30,000-lb.-capacity DC-6A Cargoliners 
coast to coast. All this is part of the new standard in 
Air Freight set by United. Specify UAL7 on your next 
airbill, then notice the difference. 


TUAL is a service mark used and owned by United Air Lines. 


Door-to-door service 


Examples of United’s low Air Freight rates 
per 100 pounds* 
CHICAGO to CLEVELAND... o «+ « $4.78 
NEW YORK to DETROIT ... e+ » $5.90 
DENVER toOMAHA ..... e+ « $6.42 
SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES .. » « + $9.80 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND . + « « $24.15 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON + « + $27.00 
*These are the rates for many commodities. They are often lower for larger ship- 
ments. Rates shown are for information only, are subject to change, and do not 
include the 3% federal tax on domestic shipments. . 
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# 5 SHIP FAST...SHIP SURE... SHIP EASY 


For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 


AIR LINES 


or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 








New Discard-a-Spool 
Reduces Thermoid’s Wire Rewind Loss to 2 of 1% 


Johnson Steel’s New 
One-Way Spool Weighs 
28 Ounces vs. 200 Ounces 


In a mountain-lined valley in Utah, 
a year-long test of an improved 
method of packaging fine wire has 
been stamped ‘‘a complete success.” 

Thermoid Western Division, 
Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J., 
one of the nation’s top manufactur- 
ers of wire-reinforced rubber hose, 
has given full approval to Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co.’s new Discard-a- 
Spool. 

Light-weight, non-returnable Dis- 
card-a-Spool underwent testing in 
actual production at Thermoid’s 
plant for many months. The result: 
now Thermoid specifies that all hose 
wire be delivered on new Discard- 
a-Spools. 

Discard-a-Spool offers you these 
advantages over competitive pack- 
aging methods, whether made of 
metal or tempered Masonite: 


e It weighs only 28 ounces and 
slashes tare weight by 14 times. 


e Fully protects the high quality 
hose wire from contaminants and 
in-shipment damages. Overlaps and 

Light-weight Discard-a-Spool fits easily and quickly on let-off equipment. tangles are eliminated, the wire’s 
critical surface finish is guarded. 


e Shrinks Thermoid’s wire 
losses in re-winding to less than '4 
of 1 per cent. 

Through substitution of Discard- 
a-Spool for the heavier, must-be- 
returned steel spool formerly used, 
Thermoid computes substantial sav- 
ings. 

A typical package of the new 
wire consists of 36 Discard-a- 
Spools in a sturdy, two-layer 
cardboard box. The box is steel- 
strapped to a wooden pallet for 
easy handling by fork-lifts. The 
entire package weighs approxi- 
mately 2,385 pounds gross, or 
2,250 pounds net, producing a 
tare weight of 135 pounds. 

Using outmoded, heavy spools, 
which weighed about 1214 pounds 
and had to be returned to the wire 
mill, tare weight was 1,023 pounds 
for the same quantity of wire. 

e Major Supplier—In the past 21 
years, Johnson Steel & Wire has be- 
come one of Thermoid’s major sup- 
Discard-a-Spool cut wire losses in rewinding to less than !4 of 1 per cent. pliers of hose wire for a wide variety 
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Johnson’s high-quality hose reinforcement wire is fab- 
ricated into braids which form plies of strength around 
rubber tubing. As many as four braids can be plaited 
into reinforced rubber hose. At right, cut-away section 
shows plies of wire separating layers of rubber. 


of high-strength rubber hoses. 

At Nephi, Utah, Thermoid’s hose 
wire braiding machines convert 
Johnson’s wire into plaited sheaths 
around rubber tubing. The number 
of braids in a hose is determined by 
the end use of the hose. Thermoid 
builds dozens of different types of 
wire braided hose, ranging from *;th 
inch to 4 inches in diameter. They 
vary from hose with a single ply, or 
layer, of plaited steel wire to 4 plies 
of practically unbreakable wire plait- 
ing. 

In a standard 50-foot length of 
four-ply, 214 inch hose, 38.5 miles 
of Johnson wire is used, fitting it 
for tough hydraulic pressure jobs 
like core, water and oil well drilling 
and sand busting in the oil fields. 

Without steel reinforcing, rubber 
hose has a bursting resistance of only 
about 50 p.s.i. In the case of half- 
inch. reinforced hose, the first ply 
of braid raises bursting strength 
from 50 p.s.i. to 10,000 p.s.i. A sec- 
ond layer increases it to 16,000 p.s.i. 
These are minimum figures, since 
Thermoid actually builds its hoses 
so that breaking points are four 
times maximum working pressures 
on the hose. 

According to J. A. Muller, Ther- 
moid’s Director of Research and De- 
velopment, the secret of building 
good hose rests on a number of fac- 
tors. Among them is steel wire of 
high quality. 

Thermoid selects Johnson wire be- 

cause its structure meets or exceeds 
specifications. The wire surface is 
free of nicks which could cause pre- 
mature fatigue stress or breakage 
during braiding operations. 
e Cleanliness Vital—Good adhe- 
sion also requires a wire with a clean 
surface. To get superior adhesion 
Thermoid uses a dry assembly proc- 
ess for hose components. 

These advantages of Johnson’s 


Johnson Steel is a major supplier of the high quality 
hose reinforcing wire Thermoid Western uses at its 
Nephi, Utah, plant. For 18 months, Thermoid cooper- 
ated with Johnson Steel & Wire Co. in extensive 
production tests of the new Discard-a-Spool. 






. 


Discard-a-Spools are lighter and easier to 
handle than returnable hose wire spools 


and made of either metal or Masonite they 
can be packed 36 to a carton. Johnson 
then straps the box to a wooden pallet, 
giving a further savings in time and ship- 


ping weight. 


Variations in tensile can cause seri- 
ous trouble in the braiding opera- 
tions. 

“Any deficiency in the wire shows 
up in winding or during the braiding 
operation itself,’”’ Mr. Muller ex- 
plains. 

It takes up to eight hours to set 
up the 120 bobbins on the big 
braider. One bad wire is enough to 
jam the machine and the cost to get 
it set up again is figured at $245— 
$35 for labor and $210 for damaged 
and lost wire. The time lost adds 
still more expense. 

The Utah plant, far from the na- 









tion’s wire producing mills, re- 
quires tops in quality and service. 
Thermoid’s experience with John- 
son Steel & Wire Co. demonstrates 
why you should let Johnson handle 
your fine wire supply problems. 
Johnson’s full range of specialty 
wires and its progressiveness are 
your guarantee of satisfaction. Let 
a Johnson specialist explain how top 
quality wire or the latest packaging 
improvement—like the new Discard- 
a-Spool—can eliminate your worries. 
The Johnson man is experienced and 
willing. He’s as close as your tele- 
phone. Give him a call today. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building 


. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 





Atlanta Columbus Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
Cleveland Dayton los Angeles Pittsburgh 







wire are not the only benefits Ther- 
moid gains. Johnson’s products stay 
within the specified tensile ranges. 
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Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 


Through Fort Wayne integration... 


SHIPPING CONTAINER 
SERVICE TO RELY ON 


Fort Wayne produces corrugated shipping con- 
tainers with a completely integrated operation 
that extends from scientific tree farming of raw 
materials right through every step of manufac- 
ture and fabrication. Through our affiliate South- 
ern Paperboard Corporation, our supplies of raw 
material and quality kraft containerboard are virtu- 
ally unlimited. This integration from top to bottom 
is a sound basis for the reliance which leading 
shippers place on Fort Wayne performance. 
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AYME 


CorruGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES * FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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SAD DESIGNER: Germaine Lecomte has 
closed salon, relies on perfume sales. 


their models, we make heavy invest- 
ments, risk our reputations.” 

¢ Question of Price—Millstein has 
some ideas about how the haute cou- 
ture industry could get back on its feet. 
Prices are too high, he says. Many 
more U.S. buyers would come if prices 
were lower, and designers would sell 
more. A private client pays anywhere 
from $300 to $600 for a simple dress, 
suit, or coat; for an embroidered eve- 
ning dress, the sky is the limit. Pro- 
fessional buyers pay about 25% more 
than the private customers. 

Besides, buyers usually pay a “cau- 

tion” of from $215 to $1,100 just to 
seea collection. Even though the cau- 
tion money is deducted from the sales 
price if they buy anything, some just 
don’t want to run the risk of losing 
this amount. ‘This season, Jacques Fath 
didn’t ask for a caution, Millstein 
points out. “The house got visits from 
all the U.S. buyers, and sold well.” 
e Unchanging Art—By its nature, the 
haute couture trade can’t change too 
much. It is an artisan in an industrial 
society. Production methods are the 
same as 50 years ago. Garments are 
made almost entirely by hand. The 
only machine is the ordinary sewing 
machine, and it is used for only 2% 
to 3% of the work. It still takes at 
least four workers 65 to 90 hours to 
make a simple dress or suit, hundreds 
of hours for an embroidered evening 
dress. Modern techniques can’t help 
the designer a bit. Fine workmanship, 
as much as inspiration, has made Paris 
the world’s fashion leader. 

It’s a tiny world. There are about 
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Whether it a Compensation case or a Group case 


give him the benefit of 43 years 
of claim service experience 


Have you ever considered the 
advantages of having your firm’s 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
Group Insurance written by the 
same insurance company? 

Both you and your employees 
stand to benefit through this “two- 
way coverage” by Hartford. For it 
virtually insures more inclusive 
protection ... efficient service... 
prompt payment of claims. 

In 1913 the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company began 
building its country-wide network 
of claim service offices which now 
total over 200. 

All the wealth of knowledge our 
company and our staffs have gained 
in 43 years of handling Workmen's 


Compensation is available to you on 
Group Insurance coverages as well. 

And Hartford’s “two-way cover- 
age” combination is particularly 
valuable when cases come up that 
are hard to fit into a definite Work- 
men’s Comp or Group category — 
borderline cases. 

When you have combination 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company 


Group 


coverage with the Hartford, settle- 
ment of claims is smooth and 
uncomplicated. 

You should certainly look into 
Hartford “two-way coverage” for 
your Compensation and Group In- 
surance needs. See your Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Agent or 
your insurance broker. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 

Northwestern Fire & Marine 

Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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nrodern America 
writes better with 


DIXON TICONDEROGA 


the pencil of progress 


Ethan Allen, Revolutionary War hero, demanded the 
surrender of Fort Ticonderoga. Today, modern business 
people demand easier, faster writing ... the crisp, 
clean, fresh strokes of Dixon Ticonderoga pencils! 
Try Dixon Ticonderoga pencils today! Available at stationers 


everywhere 
Made by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City 3,N.J. 
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OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


Large ones like Lever House in New 
York City and Penn Center in Phila- 
delphia. Smaller ones that line 
America’s Main Streets. All know the 
worth of Clarage equipment. And 
the same is true for every type 

of building. Whatever your air 
handling and conditioning re- 
quirements, call upon Clarage 

— dependable equipment for 

making air your servant. 





50 houses, who show collections .of at 
least 60 original models on living man- 
nequins twice a year. But only a hand- 
ful of these “creative dressmakers” 
really count. A dozen top designers 
probably get about half the $22-mil- 
lion total take. They lay down the 
fashion law to millions of women all 
over the world. They present thousands 
of models and accessories, employ 6,- 
000, spend from $50,000 to $100,000 
on each collection. One leading de- 
signer estimates that a model must be 
sold 10 times to cover the cost of 
creating it. And the cost must be 
amortized in less than six months. 
Headline fashions of this week will be 
dead in five months. 

¢ One-Man Show—Then, a top fashion 
house is a very personal affair, living 
on the identity of one individual. If 
the designer dies or retires, his house 
folds. Six famous names have dis- 
appeared from the Paris scene this way 
since the war: Worth, Piguet, Lelong, 
Rochas, Paquin, and Molyneaux. Some- 
times the designer has the foresight to 
train a replacement. Best example is 
Raymond Barbas, who has been run- 
ning the house of Jean Patou, his 
brother-in-law, since Patou’s death in 
1931. More recently, Genevieve Fath 
took over when her husband Jacques 
died, and Castillo has kept the house 
of Lanvin in the big league since the 
death of its founder, Jeanne Lanvin. 

e Pilferage—The big designers have 
other nagging worries, too. Top among 
them is pilfering of ideas and designs. 

Add the heavy overhead of a fancy 
establishment—and whopping _ social 
security charges of about 46% of a 
costly payroll—and it’s apparent what 
the industry is up against. Barbas says, 
“Salaries and payroll taxes account for 
at least 60% of our cost price. In ad- 
dition, we have turnover taxes, corpora- 
tion taxes, and profit taxes—if we show 
a profit. 
¢ New Approach—Jacques Heim is one 
top couturier who doesn’t take such 
a dark view. “The industry didn’t 
understand fast enough that its prob- 
lems were industrial problems,” he 
says. “I’m not losing money, but | 
don’t earn much.” On the subject 
of private vs. professional customers, 
he says, “We couldn get along with. 
out our private clientele. Our inspira- 
tion comes from the elegant women 
we dress—they’re our guinea pigs.” 

In 1948, Heim had an idea. His 
prewar wealthy market had shrunk. He 
designed a new line, simpler and less 
costly to produce, to sell at much lower 
prices: from around $100 to $200. 
Since then, other designers have taken 
the tip from Heim. 
¢ Profitable Sidelines—Others have 
tried other routes to stay out of the red. 
A favorite way is to capitalize on an 
internationally famous name by selling 
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STEAM SUPPLY BY Baw 


Saves Dunlop $75,000 A Year 


Less Coal Needed to Produce More Steam at Higher Temperatures 


Low cost steam, in quantity and de- 
pendable supply, helps Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Company make better tires at 
lower cost at its Buffalo plant. Two 
B&W Integral-Furnace Boilers did so 
well in saving the company $75,000 
a year in fuel and operating costs that 
two more B&W Type FP Boilers have 
been ordered. They will be fired by 
the new B&W Jet-Ignition Stoker. 
Whether You Use steam for process- 
ing, like Dunlop, or even only for 
heating, you should examine your 
steam costs. You'll find that you’re 
burning an awful lot of money every 
year. This money you're burning is 
what counts—not the first cost of 
your equipment. 

Did You Know that most boilers con- 
sume their initial cost in fuel every 


MODERN 


STEAM MAKES 


year? The fuel bill for many boilers, 
during their normal life expectancy, 
will amount to several million dollars. 
Unless a boiler is well-engineered, 
well-serviced, and well-maintained, its 
efficiency can drop 2 or 3 per cent or 
even more. And this amounts to a 
substantial sum of money. 

That’s Why you can’t afford anything 
but the best for your steam operations. 
B&W gives you top level engineering, 
long range sustained economy, and 
the best performance. Nearly a cen- 
tury of steam generating experience 
and a national network of plants and 
engineers are at your service. B&W 
will be glad to discuss your steam 
needs with you. 

The Most Authoritative work on the 
subject, “Steam, Its Generation and 


YOUR 


Use,” covers all of the applications of 
steam to industry. It was written by 
the same B&W engineers who can 
bring you long range sustained econ- 
omy for your steam operations. We 
will be glad to tell you how you may 
obtain a copy for yourself or your 
engineers. Just drop us a note on your 
company letterhead. The Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 
Dept. B W-2, 161 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. G-822-18 


BABCOCK | & 
Wie x (fe 


BOILER 


OFS a / pivision 


PRODUCT BETTER AT LOWER COST 
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FROM 
MANPOWER 
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hat's the modern day 
cry from businessmen 
everywhere in the country — and no wonder 
— because today there's a shortage of 600,000 skilled 
office workers — and that figure is growing every minute. 


Against this seemingly bleak background, let me 

introduce myself! I'm Elmer Winter, President of Manpower, 
Inc., the firm that is heeding this frantic call of 

businessmen in over 90 cities. 


Manpower, Inc. is a world-wide Temporary Help Service. 
We send our typists, stenos, and office workers into 
thousands of offices for a few hours, a day, a week or 
longer to help ouf during peak work periods, special 

jobs, or other emergencies. 


These people work for us. We hire them, test their skills, 
train them, pay their salaries, taxes and insurance. 

When you use our service — you pay us our low 
hourly rates for the actual time they work. 


This column “Memo From Manpower” is designed 

to acquaint you in detail with the new, important Management 
Concept of Temporary Help — and how Manpower, Inc., 
the World's Leading Temporary Help Service can help you. 


As the weeks go by I will try to give you new ideas 

on dealing with help emergencies, interesting case histories 
of Manpower, Inc. customers and other information 

that may come across my desk from time to time. If you 
like our Manpower Memos or if you would like 

me to send you a copy of our new 28 page booklet 
“The Inside Story of 5 et y Help” drop me 

a line here in Milwaukee. 


Nice being with you 


hh. Kol 


PRESIDENT 


manpower, inc. 


Home Office: 820 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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perfumes, stockings, foundation gar- 
ments, and other items under their 
names. Perfume is the most profitable 
sideline. It’s estimated that their earn- 
ings from perfume exceed their take 
from dressmaking by a healthy margin. 

Some designers have found backers, 
usually textile manufacturers or finan- 
cial groups representing textile inter- 
ests. Christian Dior, for one, has 
proved a very profitable investment 
for Marcel Boussac, textile manufac- 
turer. 
¢ Offer of Cooperation—Some of the 
couturiers would like to get around 
a table with American buyers and thrash 
out their problem. Heim has a sug- 
gestion. “We'd like to cooperate with 
the U.S. garment industry on a decent 
and steady basis,” he says. ‘Maybe it 
would be a good idea to have a central 
fund, into which the buyers could pay 
whatever they have to spend—and take 
out what they want, with no restrictions. 
But it would be difficult to decide how 
to divide the fund among the design- 
ers.” 

Most people feel the top designers 
need the U.S. market. Does the U.S. 
market need Paris? 
e¢ Need for Inspiration—Perhaps the 


‘ best answer is that U.S. retailers and 


manufacturers—even of moderate-priced 
lines—go to the showings. “We could 
get along without Paris,” says one large 
manufacturer, “but we do get ideas, 
and sometimes they are hot.” 

Sidney Blauner, president of Suzy 
Perette, New York dress manufacturer, 
feels Paris has ideas—but so do U.S. 
and Italian designers. He notes there 
were perhaps half the usual number of 
buyers at this season’s showing. And he 
believes “Paris could get along without 
us. The wealthy individual is still its 
big market.” 

U.S. retailers and manufacturers 
who sell style agree that Paris still 
has something. And in the fashion 
world, what it has counts. “Any con- 
tribution and inspiration in the fashion 
field is vital, wherever it comes from,” 
says David Nemerov, president of Rus- 
seks specialty store. “The Parisians 
are creative,” says another swank ap- 
parel shop. “They don’t make clothes 
with the idea of ‘How many thousands 
can I sell?’” 

Jonathan Logan’s bese Schwartz 
(BW—Aug.18’ 56, pl32) agrees with 
Millstein that high “Ae hurt Paris. 
He feels that often U.S. designers can 
do the job for the moderate-priced line. 
But he, too, grants that ideas are still a 
big Paris contribution. 

Says Jerome K. Ohrbach, president 
of Ohrbach’s, Inc., “In fashion, we 
need a new theme once in a while, and 
Paris usually—though not every time— 
comes up with one. It’s amazing what 
one individual style can do, in dollars 
and cents.”’ END 
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For highway ...or high-bay 


4 


The Sylvania Silver-White is the most 
efficient mercury lamp ever made. 


...the one-lamp answer to both lighting needs 





Today’s most efficient mercury-vapor 
lamp is the new Sylvania Silver-White. 
The greater light output and superior 
color quality of the Silver-White makes 
it an effective, versatile lighting source 
. . . it serves the high requirements for 
such widely different applications as high- 
way lighting and high-bay plant illumina- 
tion with unequalled efficiency. 
Sylvania’s Silver-White actually * de- 
livers up to 33% more lumens of light 
than previous color-improved mercury- 


LIGHTING 


vapor lamps. The 100-watt lamps, for 
example, are preducing an unprecedented 
4000 lumens in actual installations. 

Sylvania Silver-White lamps cost no 
more than conventional color-improved 
lamps—but offer the combined economies 
of superior light output and superior 
construction. 

Silver-White lamps are available in 
100-, 175-, 400-, 700-, and 1000-watt 
types to meet the needs of industry for 
efficient high-bay. indoor lighting and 


outdoor illumination for parking and 
loading areas . . . and for the govern- 
mental requirements for effective high- 
way lighting. 

For complete information about the 
Sylvania Silver-White Mercury Vapor 


‘lamp, call your local representative, or 


write: 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC, 
Lighting Division, Dept. 7L-1402 
60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 


In Canada; Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


...- the fastest growing name in sight 


ELECTRONICS ° 


TELEVISION * 


ATOMIC ENERGY 





BY O.SOGLOWw 


WALNUT SHELLS CLEAN JET ENGINES. That's 
right. They actually use dust to clean the thou- 
sands of small turbine blades in aircraft jet 
engines. Bat this dust is specially made by 
grinding up walnut shells. While the engine 
is revolving, the dust fed into the engine intake 
“sandblasts” the turbine blades without any 
damage to the finely finished surfaces. 


WATCHDOG AGAINST WEAR inside all kinds 
of engines. Air-Maze cleanable all-metal, 
micronic-type liquid filters are used widely for 
filtering dirt from both lube oil and liquid fuels. 





SAVES $4385.79 A YEAR on railroad locomo- 
tive diesels. Air-Maze oil bath filters eliminate 
all objectionable dirt from air intakes, to cut 
engine wear and cost of maintenance. 


FOR ANY DEVICE THAT USES AIR OR LIQUIDS. 
For engines, compressors, air conditioners, 
ventilators . . . or any device using air or 
liquids—there is an Air-Maze filter engineered 
to match each need. Filter-trained representa- 
tives in all principal cities will be glad to help 
you solve your dirt-removal problems, Write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReG\AZ8 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTORS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS © OIL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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Trading Stamp Company Spurs Shoppers 
To Fight Proposed Tennessee Taxes 


The trading stamp ruckus, blowing up in Michigan and Minne- 
sota, has reached white-hot pitch in Tennessee. This week, em- 
battled housewives in that state are forcing a hearing on pending 
state legislation that would heavily penalize stamps. 

Late in January, a bill levying a 2% tax on gross receipts of 
stores that give trading stamps and raising the privilege tax on both 
stamp companies and stores from $300 to $600 a year sailed through 
the state senate, practically unnoticed. And it looked as though 
it would breeze through the house, too. 

Then the housewives—and Sperry & Hutchinson Co., No. 1 
trading stamp concern—moved into action. S&H is running big 
newspaper ads telling women, “They're trying to take away your 
stamps.” It asked women’s clubs for help, got it, and made con- 
tributions to the clubs’ treasuries “in appreciation.” Stamp savers 
took up their bludgeons, with the result that they are going to 
have their say before the legislature. 

Nine retailing groups are backing the anti-stamp bill. 


Blending Pumps Will Fan Out 
Through Sun Oil's 21-State Market 


lhe blend-it-vourself gasoline program of Sun Oil Co. (BW— 
Mar.3'56,p32) appears to be working out. That’s the conclusion 
to draw from Sun’s order of 10,000 of the special pumps from 
Wayne Pump Co. this week. 

So far, the company has experimented with about 350 blending 
pumps in Florida and Georgia. As the order is filled, Sun will 
spread the blending pumps through its entire 21-state area. 

According to Wayne, the pumps will be in mass production 
by the end of 1957. No price was given, but the cost and com- 
plexity of the pumps reportedly slowed up the program. 


Suburban Retailers Score 
As Downtown Store Bows Out 


lhe downtown suburban retail store battle for business resulted 
in a fatality last week. Eastern-Columbia, big Los Angeles depart- 
ment store, disclosed that it will quit business after 65 years in a 
downtown location. Behind the move, observers could see mar- 
keting trends that are affecting many retailers. 
Eastern-Columbia’s reasons for closing up shop boiled down to: 
The steady decline in volume of downtown retail business. 
Security-First National Bank research shows that despite Los 
Angeles’ big population increase, the volume of downtown stores 
dropped from $185-million in 1947 to slightly under $136-million 
last year. This drop came in the face of nsing prices. And down- 
town is taking a smaller percentage of retail business, as well. 
Intense competition for the low and middle-income groups that 
Eastern-Columbia catered to. Bus travel around the city takes 
time and money, and many shoppers clearly prefer to shop at 
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Ingersoll Micromill Finishing Cutter 
28800MM Series...Page 29, Catalog 66 


25 Micro Inch Steam-light Finish 
at Westinghouse 

| with this 

INGERSOLL MILLING CUTTER 


Where finish is important, look to Ingersoll for 
the answer. There is an Ingersoll cutter to meet 
tirtually every finish requirement. For exam- 
ple, the cutter shown above is being used by 
Westinghouse, Steam Division, in finish milling 
high pressure turbine cases. 

The cutters used for this work were developed 
by Ingersoll’s research department and proved 
on Ingersoll’s testing floor. 

An Ingersoll Cutter Division representative 
will be glad to discuss this and other finish mill- 
ing experiences with you. 

Whether you are concerned with cutter costs, 





Use this new 82 page guide 


feed rates, longer tool life, or finish, the new for selecting the right in- 
Ingersoll cutter catalog will be a valuable guide. Wears sanep ips aN 
ing cutters for your work. 


Write for your copy today, address Dept. 66BW. Write for catalog #66, today. 






CUTTER DIVISION 


THE INGERSOLL MILLING MACHINE COMPANY 


ROCKFORD I1LLINO'TS 


The Do’s and Don‘ts 
of MOVING 


by Noted Home Consultant 





Bette Somers Malone 


Moving is a serious problem for 
the woman of the house. 

She worries about her prized 
possessions—her china, glassware, 
mirrors and fine-finished furni- 
ture...about her rugs, drapes, 
and upholstered things. And if the 
family is moving to a strange city, 
she'll be asking herself: “What is 
it like?” ...“How about schools 
and churches and stores?” 

Having moved millions of fam- 
ilies, United Van Lines knows 
what help a woman needs when 
moving. A woman's help! And to 
fill this need, United offers the 
free advice of a distinguished 


woman moving consultant— Mrs. 


Bette Somers Malone. 

With Mrs. Malone’s help, your 
move is completely Pre-Planned 
.+-and carried out to the finest 


detail by United’s Master Movers. 
You are fully advised on modern 
procedures .. . how to arrange for 
coverage of your goods in transit 
... what determines the cost of 
your move. And if you want some 
facts about the city you're mov- 
ing to, just ask Mrs, Malone. 

If you are planning to move 
soon, write today advising Mrs. 
Malone the approximate date, 
where you are moving, how many 
rooms of furniture you have. She 
will send you a Pre-Planned Mov- 
ing Kit containing helpful hints 
... Change-of-address cards, carton 
stickers ... any special advice you 
may request. 

Write today . . . to Bette Somers 
Malone, Dept. BW, United Van 
Lines, St. Louis 17, Mo. No obliga- 
tion. 


hag 
U mited van tines, Inc. 


UNITED VAN LINES (CANADA) LTD. 


For Local and Long-Distance Moving, Look Under “MOVERS” 
in Classified Phone Book for Nearest United Agent 
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neighborhood discount houses or at 
such stores as Sears, Roebuck and 
Robert Hall—which are spread all 
over the area. In its selling-out ads, 
Eastern-Columbia is stressing “lower 
than discount house prices.” 

Trouble with its few suburban 
stores, which for the most part are 
located in older or run-down suburbs, 
and are not in shopping centers. 
These suburban stores are being 
closed, too. 

se * = 


Report Suggests Cures 
For Salesman Shortage 


With so much pressure on selling 
today, a recent survey by National 
Sales Executives of its members’ sales 
manpower needs raises questions. 

The survey shows that NSE mem- 
bers are in the market for over 400,- 
000 sales personnel, mostly trained. 
Average monthly earnings of the top 
third of their sales forces fall short 
of the spectacular. Only in the cate- 
gory of “business specialty” sales 
personnel do more than half (52%) 
of the top third get over $10,000; 
among retailers, only 25% of the top 
third get this much. In most cate- 
gories, it is tough for a man over 40 
to find employment. Maximum age 
for trainees is usually below 36. 

NSE suggests that these findings 
may uncover some _ inconsistencies. 
If the market is so tight, it asks, 
shouldn't the pay scale be better, 
or age and training requirements 
adjusted? Or might not companies 
do better to concentrate on fewer, 
better-paid personnel? 


Oil Getting an Entry 
In Air-Conditioner Race 


Warm comfort for oil comes with 
Servel’s preview of what it calls the 
first oil-fired, year-round residential 
air conditioner. Servel, Inc., has tried 
it out experimentally, says that its 
price, when it reaches the market, will 
be “insignificantly higher” than the 
price of a gas-fired unit. 

Oil heating companies have been 
seriously concerned by the inroads of 
air-cooling equipment using other 
fuels, which threatened even oil-heat- 
ing unit sales. The new unit was 
developed with Esso Research & En- 
gineering Co. and Gilbert & Barker 
Mfg. Co., Jersey Standard affiliates. 
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In the manufacture of office machines, Olivetti controls 
every step of production; even many machines and tools 
used in making parts are Olivetti-made. This permits 
close quality-control and results in exceptionally high 
standards of precision and dependability. On most 
Olivetti machines the guarantee period is a full year 
instead of the usual 90 days. 


Olivetti products include electric, standard and portable 
typewriters, adding, calculating and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, dictation machines, teleprinters, visible filing 
systems, filing cabinets and machine tools. Olivetti 
products are made in 6 countries on 3 continents, sold 
in 106 countries. In the United States Olivetti sells 
typewriters and figurework machines through branch 
offices and through dealers in 48 states. Olivetti Corpora- 
tion of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Olivetti Printing Calculator auto- 
matically multiplies and divides, is also 
a speedy 10-key adding machine; it is 
literally two machines in one. The printed 
tape is a permanent record for fast 
checking, filing or attaching to work 
papers. Many companies have standard- 
ized on this rugged, proven performer. 





NEW PROTECTION 


for 


OUTDOOR STORAGE 


by Kennedy 


Yes, paper buildings are fact... not 
fancy. In fact they are the newest concept 
in weather protection for outdoor storage 
of supplies and equipment. 

Wet proof, tear proof, flame proof 
papers have become the most recent enemy 
of snow, rain, hail and hot sun. And Ken- 
nedy is fast at work converting these amaz- 
ing materials into pre-formed bags and 
covers for the countless needs of outdoor 
storage protection. 

What business are you in? Mining? 
Construction? Manufacturing? Building 
Supplies? Transportation? Regardless, there 
is probably a place for these paper build- 
ings . . . equal to the task of protecting 
against virtually all normal weather con- 
ditions. 

Think it over. if you store ANY- 
THING ovtside, it'll be worth your while 
to call your nearest Kennedy engineer. He 
will be glad to show you why many indus- 
tries are turning thoughtfully to paper for 
ovidoor storage protection. 


—Talat—yele 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
“Offices in 19 Principal Cities” 
Canadian Plant: Woodstock, Ontario 


Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Inc. 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


Please send information concerning 
storage covers for "Fe 


C] Please have your representotive call. 
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A Boost for Idling Plants 


Westinghouse’s deal to turn out radios and laundry 
equipment for Montgomery Ward helps take up slack in its 
appliance plants—and aids Ward's private label plan. 


I'wo facets of U.S. business come 
clear from last week’s announcement 
that Westinghouse Electric Corp. will 
produce a line of private label radios 
and laundry equipment for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. (BW—Feb.9’57, 
p38): 

¢ For Ward, the deal is part of 
the big chain’s traditionally heavy em- 
phasis on private brand merchandise, 
especially appliances, to help keep the 
selling price low—and yield a_ better 
profit. 

¢ For Westinghouse, it’s a way to 
weather the current shakedown in the 
appliance industry. Excess plant ca- 
pacity can be utilized until a better 
measure of profit stability is restored. 
e Survey—Ward is about to launch a 
complete review of certain areas of 
the private brand structure to which 
it’s so devoted. Already, about 80% 
of Ward merchandise is sold under its 
own labels. Although this proportion 
may not necessarily be increased, there 
will be “a more active development 
and promotion” of such lines, says 
Pres. John A. Barr. 

The deal with Westinghouse reflects 
this aim. So do the experiments with 
national advertising media to push 
private brands, begun late last year by 
Ward; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; and J. C. 
Penney Co. (BW —Nov.10°56,p51). 
¢ Goods—First of Ward’s Westing- 
house-built products to hit the market, 
in late spring, will probably be the 
radio and TV sets--a 17-in. portable 
TV set, clock-radio, and portable tran- 
sistor radio. They will be additions 
to Ward’s Airline brand. 

As for the automatic washers and 
dryers, Westinghouse will replace 
Ward's present source and become the 
prime supplier for laundry equipment. 
Ward sees advantages in the new line, 
and, anyway, comments an official: 
“You don’t spread yourself around in 
these big ticket items.” 

Ward likes the private label arrange- 
ment because, for one thing, it feels ap- 
pliances built to its own specifications 
can package more features the custom- 
ers want than might be possible with 
national brands—each one of which 
might offer some particular feature at- 
tractive to consumers. 

Under this concept, say Ward offi- 
cials, there has been a need to market 
“characteristically Ward” merchandise. 
Nevertheless, in the appliance field 
Ward does supplement its own line 
with national brand items, especially in 


traffic appliances. The policy at Sears 
is quite different—Sears sells no national 
brands in competition with its own 
labels. 

¢ Reasons—Practice does vary, but it’s 
still a bit unusual to find a top national 
brand manufacturer such as Westing- 
house contracting to turn out private 
label products. General Electric Co. 
and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., for 
example, are both dead-set against it. 

However, Westinghouse’s vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the con- 
sumer products group, Chris J. Wit- 
ting, looks on the arrangement with 
Ward as a boon to his operations. Pri- 
marily, private brand deals mean put- 
ting a lot of excess plant capacity to 
profitable work. This makes _partic- 
ularly good sense in the light of these 
statistics: 

¢ The Westinghouse — 
Div., with four plants of 6-million sq. 
ft. employing 15,500 persons, is now 
running at 65% capacity. 

e The TV-radio division’s one 
plant is currently operating at 55% 
capacity. 

e The nine plants of the Lamp 
Div. are at 70% capacity. 

e In the Electronic Tube Div., 
the three plants are down to 45% ca- 
pacity. 
¢ Wait and See—Thus, Westinghouse 
is loaded with more plant capacity in 
the consumer products group than the 
present appliance market will justify. 
Competition has already struck down 
some other appliance makers. 

There may be more winnowing in 
the field, too, before a more normal 
level is reached and Westinghouse can 
step up its plant operations. 

In the meantime, there’s more and 
more evidence to suggest that, to stay 
in the appliance business, it’s necessary 
to be both a full-line producer and an 
efficient producer. Westinghouse faced 
up to this situation in the first place 
by taking on heavy production capacity. 
Now it has to find ways to hang on 
to that capacity. Private label deals like 
the contract with Ward help serve the 
purpose. 

Westinghouse’s own products, how- 
ever, still carry the Westinghouse name 
and no other. Making private brand 
lines from the plans and designs of 
others, Witting points out, is a quite 
distinct operation—it doesn’t mean the 
company would manufacture a West- 
inghouse product for sale under any 
other name. END 
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METAL FINGERS carry glowing rings to roll-forging press, later leave them to cool before finish machining. 


bright bracelets for Jets 


Cooper Alloy know-how found a better way to make them. 


Soon these rings will bind a jet’s fiery heart. 
They must be strong, precisely shaped and 
made of stainless steel to laugh at heat that 
eats most metals. 


How C-A makes them. Uniquely born from 
hollow ingots poured in Cooper Alloy’s own 
melt shop, they are roll-forged by this me- 
chanical “‘blacksmith’’. Result: they need 
minimal machining, are far freer from stress 
than conventional rings. All this takes special 
skill but permits precise control, and together 


coopPER (9 ALLoY 


Corporation « 


with Cooper Alloy’s welded rings, enables com- 
plete and speedy servicing of customer’Sngeds. 


What C-A know-how means to you. For 35 
years, Cooper Alloy has pioneered in casting, 
shaping and machining stainless steel—the 
shining alloy that defies so many types of 
deadly corrosion. Cooper Alloy gives you the 
BIG 3 so important to management -men: 
quality, quantity and ultimate economy. 
These are good reasons to specify COOPER 
ALLOY ’s advanced know-how. 


Hillside, New Jersey 


PLANTS AT HILLSIDE AND CLARK. N. J 


SPECIALISTS in Stainless Steel valves, fittings, castings, aircraft rings; Plastic pumns 


pine, valves, fittings 





Stainless Steel Rings by Cooper Alloy— 
millions of pounds help the nation’s jets fly 





New T-800 Tandem (65,000 
lbs. GCW) 212-hp H. D. 
V-8 with 4-barrel carbu- 
retor now standard. New 
Hydraulic Clutch, Power 
Steering standard. 
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New Tilt Cab line offers six models ranging up to 60,000 
Ibs. GCW, up to 212 horsepower. Now, all the payload 
and maneuverability advantages of “‘cab forward” 
compactness, plus service accessibility and cab com- 
fort even better than a conventional truck. 


*Based on a comparison of factory-suggested list prices, 


LOOK y Boldly modern styling! 


LOOK AGAIN! 























New F-900 Big Job 
(60,000 lbs.GCW ). New 
stronger frame, new 
stronger cab construc- 
tion, 212-hp H. D. V-8, 
4-barrel carburetor. 
New 5-speed transmis- 
sion available. 














Deep-down modern too! 


America’s lowest priced tilt cab line! 


The boldly modern styling you see in the new ’57 Ford 


N oa YW Heavies only hints at how deep-down modern they really 


are! For example, stronger, more durable frames, axles and 


springs have been designed to give you top operating de- 
O pendability . . . longer chassis life. 
Engines are new, too! For greater economy and longer 


engine life Ford’s Short Stroke Heavy Duty V-8’s have 


many new engine features such as stronger pistons, im 
proved oil pumps... better cooling and new carburetors. 
New Driverized Cabs are roomier, more comfortabl 


than ever. And new structural design improvements make 


¥ these the strongest Ford Cabs ever built. 
for And now in Tilt Cabs, Ford brings you the most ad- 
vanced truck design in America today! Here’s maximum 
engine accessibility . . . shorter over-all length for quicker 


maneuverability ... and bigger payloads. 
’57 Ford Trucks are so new, you’ve just got to see what 
they can do. Get in touch with your Ford Dealer now! 


It’s more than a car! It’s This completely new Ford 
more than a truck! It’s -100 Pickup has a new For 57 and the years ahead- 


I brand-new F i Styleside body—which is 
anders te 1957! ~~ sonedanl bere pears FORD TRUCKS CcCosT LESS 


-. LESS TO OWN ...LESS TO RUW...LAST LONGER. TOO! 
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the isotopes of uranium 
makes possible the 
Through 


chemistry 


tion of atomic power! 


xdern force, great ships can cleave 


is endless electri 


powel! can 
it to homes and industry. 


achievements have started with 
juorine. In industry, no one has more 
researchand production experience with 
rine than Pennsalt—a regular sup- 


of high-purity hydrofluoric acid 


NNSYLVANIJIA 


USE FOR FLUORINE 


Satut 


"propulsion 


for the Atomic Energy Program. Other 
Pennsalt compounds 
numerous peacetime and defense needs. 


fluorine serve 


ASK US! Pennsalt will work with you to 
develop applications for fluorine—as 
diverse as rocket fuels and metal cutters, 
propellents and 
Write to Customer Service Dept 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Three Penn Center Plaza, 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


refrigerants. 
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In Management 


IRS Restudies Depreciation Rules 


That Business Says Are Obsolete 


The Internal Revenue Service has harkened to the 
charge: by business that the depreciation period allowed 
on much property and equipment is unrealistic. IRS 
is reviewing and overhauling its Bulletin F, the basic 
handbook for depreciation periods. 

Bulletin F sets such rules as a 20-year depreciation 
period for a brick building, or a 10-year useful life for cer- 
tain machine tools. It has undergone no major changes 
for over 15 years, and businessmen say that it doesn’t take 
into account the rise of new categories of equipment, or 
changes in the useful life of equipment. 

The government agrees and is giving the whole area 
a thorough review. But don’t expect any drastic cuts or 
changes; these would jeopardize a major source of gov- 
ernment income. 

Meanwhile more and more companies have been turn- 
ing to the rapid amortization techniques allowed under 
the 1954 code, to write off as much as possible on their 
equipment, as soon as possible. In 1948, says a study 
by Machinery & Allied Products Institute, the vast 
majority of companies used straight line depreciation 
methods over the life of their equipment. Now, almost 
two-thirds of them use either the declining balance or 
the sum of the years digits metheds (BW—Jan.22'55, 
p98). 


Companies That Wail for Engineers 


Often Snub Applicants, Survey Finds 


Companies that advertise desperately for engineers fre- 
quently don’t answer inquiries about jobs as though they 
really wanted the applicant. ‘That’s what Max A. Pape, 
a practicing engineer, says, in a recent issue of Aviation 
Week, a McGraw-Hill publication. Pape surveyed 105 
companies by sending in the actual names and back- 
grounds of three working engineers and two engineering 
students in answers to recruitment ads. Seventeen of the 
companies didn’t even answer the letters. 

Of the companies that did answer, three-quarters did 
not answer specific questions asked in the letters; a dozen 
sent form replies. Only 14—all of them aircraft outfits— 
sent follow-up letters. 

In 50 cases, Pape filled out applications, but more than 
a quarter of these companies failed to acknowledge :e- 
ceiving them. Others wanted the engineers to take apti- 
tude tests (although in all these cases the men had more 
than five years working experience). In three cases where 
jobs were being offered, the letters belittled the appli- 
cant’s undergraduate or graduate school. 

Pape also objected to the absence of centralized hiring 
or uniform policy in large organizations with many divi- 
sions searching for technical men. In one case, the resume 
was rejected by a letter that said it had been circulated to 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 


@ P. 90—There’s a new look at NBC as Pres. 
Robert W. Sarnoff revamps the network for 
greater prestige and a better management 
structure. 


all divisions. When the same resume was then sent to 
three different projects of the company, all three offered 
the applicant a job. 


Government Is Taken to Task 


For Shrouding Atom in Secrecy 


Harsh words were thrown at the government’s atom 
secrecy program at last week’s special American Manage- 
ment Assn. conference on Managing the Atom. “There 
is no security in secrecy, only final defeat,” warned Theo- 
dore S. Kenyon, partner in Kenyon & Kenyon, New York 
City patent attorneys. “The way is to amend the law 
at once to declassify all restricted data except that relating 
exclusively to atomic weapons. . . . The incalculable gain 
to us would be the freedom to work openly.” 

And a recent survey taken by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., of its members seemed to be in agree- 
ment with Kenyon’s views. Government policies, espe- 
cially secrecy, formed the second biggest roadblock, they 
said, to private development of atomic power. Other 
important problems were the lack of indemnification 
protection, trained manpower, and operating experience. 

But the biggest cbstacle right now is lack of sufficient 
economic incentive. As Carroll L. Wilson, president of 
Metals & Controls Corp. and a former AEC general 
manager, puts it: “High profits and a quick return are 
not likely to be found in the infant nuclear power 
industry.” 


Management Briefs 


Closed-circuit television for a stockholders’ meeting 
will be tried by American Machine & Foundry Co. The 
company Claims its two-location meeting on Apr. 16 will 
be the first such. Simultaneous meetings will be held in 
New York and Chicago, with audiences at each able to 
see the other and participate at either place. 


A suit for more than $6-million has been filed against 
Walter E. Heller & Co., Chicago financing concern, by 
Elliott H. Stern, trustee for the N. O. Nelson Co. Nelson 
is the St. Louis plumbing wholesaler now in bankruptcy 
after being absorbed and then dumped by the Sydney 
Albert-Bellanca Corp. empire (BW —Sep. 15°56 p84). The 
suit asks for return of the more than $2.5-million that 
Nelson paid to Heller on a 12% loan made in actuality 
to Bellanca, plus punitive damages and reimbursement 
for damage to Nelson’s business and good will. 


Judd Saxon, a daily comic strip about the U.S. busi- 
nessman, is due to make its debut in newspapers in early 
April. It pledges te “take readers into the fascinating 
human stories at the very heart of business and industry.” 
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such as NBC’s $500,000 
SPECIALS Mayerling, with Mel Ferrer 
and Audrey Hepburn, will still have a big 
place—but there may be fewer of them. 
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like Steve Allen’s show 
{above) and the quiz 
show Twenty-One (below)—are now getting 
NBC’s top effort in its program rebuilding. 


REGULARS 


90 Management 


Sarnoff Drives to Put 
NBC Out Front in TV 


In 14 months Pres. Robert Sarnoff, pushing to overtake rival 
CBS, has switched NBC’s program tactics, streamlined its 
management setup. Here’s how the changes shape up. 


HEN Rospert W. Sarnorr (right 
Win cover) became president of 
the National Broadcasting Co. 14 
months ago, he faced several major jobs: 

e Bringing the company—long-time 
leader in radio and television broad- 
casting—back to top spot from the 
second position where it had fallen. 

¢ Straightening out ar internal 
organization that had gotten scrambled 
during a period of rapid growth. 

¢ Dissipating doubts about him- 
self. NBC is a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Radio Corp. of America, and 
Robert Sarnoff is the son of David 
Sarnoff, founder and chairman of the 
parent company. When the younger 
Sarnoff took over at 37, he had had a 
rapid rise, even for the skyrocketing 
television industry. 
¢ Where It Stands—The National 
Broadcasting Co. is a complex made 
up first of all of two networks, sup- 
oe programs and _ coordinating 
schedules to 194 local TV “affiliated” 
stations and 193 radio stations; and 
in addition, operating seven of its own 
TV stations and six radio stations, 
and running a film producing subsidi- 
ary. It has close to 6,000 permanent 
employees, operates in 17 locations, 
and last year had sales of $286-million. 

But it still runs second to its arch 
rival, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in both billings and audiences. 
To change that, the company has been 
changing people, programs, and pur- 
poses. Today NBC means in reality 
the television network—everything else 
is secondary. 
¢ Reshuffling—The radical reshuffling 
is showing up in several ways. The 
internal structure has been reorganized 
for more effective administration—and 
individual realignments are still going 
on. Last week, for instance, Robert 
E. Kintner, former American Broadcast- 
ing Co. president, was named NBC’s 
new executive vice-president in charge 
of TV programs and sales. 

More importantly perhaps, a new ap- 
proach to programing has resulted 
in recent weeks in a sharp upsurge in 
popular ratings. 

Ratings—the estimates of how many 
eg are watching a given show— 
rave this one vital meaning for a net- 
work: The larger the audience for key 
shows, the brighter the reflected radi- 


ance cast over a surrounding schedule— 
and the more advertisers are willing 
to spend their money on a particular 
network. 


|. Battle of Programs 


In the hot race between NBC and 
rival CBS, the improved popular re- 
ception puts NBC on an even balance 
with CBS for the first time in over 
four years, and in possible position 
to topple its rival's supremacy. 

Since television’s start in 1948, total 
network billings have gone from noth- 
ing to some $365-million last year. 
Totals spent on the industry, including 
talent, local and spot advertising, are 
running well over $1-billion. 

But over the years, the relative posi- 
tion of the two networks has shifted. 
NBC for the first four years merrily 
set the pace. In 1950 its billings almost 
doubled its rival’s. In 1953 CBS drew 
ahead; and though sales have been 
rising for both nets, CBS has increased 
its margin every year since. For the 
first 11 months of 1956, CBS billings 
of $203-million, as estimated by Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau, were run- 
ning some 19% ahead of NBC’s $170- 
million. 
¢ Night and Day—What happened? 
In the scramble of growth and a push 
to develop new broadcasting concepts— 
particularly the one-shot “‘special’” shows 
—the network had drifted away from 
a basic concept of-the industry. 

“The difference between a successful 
and unsuccessful operation,” says Sar- 
noff, “is not what you do with the 
big ‘name’ shows at night. It’s what 
you do in the daytime.” And for several 
years, daytime was limbo at NBC. 

In seven years, NBC has had five 
presidents. Sarnoff’s predecessor, Syl- 
vester L. Weaver, Jr., held the job from 
the end of 1953 through December, 
1955. But before that he was for 
two years vice-president in charge of 
TV network programs and a major 
tactor in the network’s direction. 

And Weaver, it’s generally agreed, 
just wasn’t interested in daytime tele- 
vision, aside from the Today and Home 
shows, which he pioneered as TV’s 
“magazine concept” of sponsorship. 
The disinterest permeated the staff. 


e Moving In—CBS moved into the 
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: in NBC’s push is president and TV fan Sarnoff (“Nothing else,” he says, “could be so exciting.”). But he’s no 
TOP PLANNER 


lone wolf; colleagues say, ““There’s no doubt he’s boss, but most decisions are by consensus.” 
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ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


At the Pick-Ohio you're in the heart 
of Youngstown. 400 exquisitely-ap- 
pointed rooms, many air-conditioned 
Enjoy gracious dining in the beautiful 
Crystal Room and moderately-priced 
Purple Cow coffee shop. Refreshing 
beverages served in Tally-Ho Bor. 
Ideal convention facilities. No charge 
for children. For free reservations by 
teletype, call your nearest Pick Hotel. 


Write for your 


Pick Credit Card 
ond information booklets 


Pick Hotels Corporation = 
Dept. 8-103, 20 N. Wocker 3 
Chicago 4, Illinois “vee? 


New York Sales Office—MUrray Hill 7-8130 
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SHEET METAL 
FABRICATION 


e Complete sh 
for parts 
sheet steel plate and all 
up to thickness 
5O years experience 
skilled mechanic: 
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3114 Forrer Street 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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vacuum. In the mornings, its com- 
bination of Arthur Godfrey and Strike 
It Rich has practically monopolized air 
time. It filled the important noon 
hour with soap operas. In 1953, it 
grabbed a lot of NBC’s afternoon busi- 
ness just when NBC's only remain- 
ing big afternoon show, the Kate Smith 
hour, started slipping badly. For practi- 
cal purposes, NBC had almost no day- 
time power left. In June, 1953, CBS 
passed NBC in billings and sponsored 
hours, largely on the strength of its 
daytime schedule. 

¢ New Setup—So the first of Sarnoff’s 
big jobs was to clean up the daytime 
problem. Program and schedule changes 
can take almost a year between incep- 
tion and execution, and results are 
just now beginning to show up. 

The whole daytime setup af been 
reshuffled, with weak shows ruthlessly 
yanked. To counter CBS’s Godfrey and 
Strike It Rich, NBC moved in The 
Price Is Right (a sort of public auction 
with a home participation angle, which 
is currently pulling close to a million 
letters a week), and a revamped Truth 
or Consequences. For the afternoon 
2:30 to 5 P.M. period, NBC has thrown 
in Tennessee Emie Ford (NBC hopes 
he’s the new Godfrey), the hour-long 
color Matinee Theater, and Queen for 
a Day. 
¢ Pushing Up—And the ratings are 
shifting. In the afternoon stretch, NBC 
has inched past CBS across the board. 
Queen for a Day is now the top-rated 
daytime adult show. In the mornings, 
NBC is still trailing. But where it was 
58% behind CBS on viewers in the 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. slot a year ago, now 
it’s only 13% behind. 

Some of the changes have evoked 
angry charges that NBC is now sacri- 
ficing “intelligent” programs for the 
sake of making money. Critics were 
particularly vocal over the dropping of 
Ding Dong School, a veteran children’s 
show. Sarnoff retorts: “We'd have kept 
it indefinitely—if the kids had kept 
watching. They weren't. It’s ratings 
had dropped to nothing.” 
¢ Night Fight—But though the day is 
vital, it’s the nighttime battle that at- 
tracts most public attention. 

Contrary to general conceptions, it’s 
not the over-all quality of 30 or so 
shows a week that determines the 
prestige of a network. It is the strength 
of two or three keystone shows. 

In the early days, NBC led at night, 
too—with such regular shows as Milton 
Berle, or rotating shows featuring old- 
timers Jimmy Durante, Martha Raye, 
Eddie Cantor. In 1953, CBS began 
moving in here, too. Jackie Gleason 
started taking the play away from 
NBC’s Saturday shows, I Love Lucy 
corralled Monday night, Ed Sullivan 
was building on Sunday. Later the 
$64,000 Question, teamed up with Phil 


Silvers, tied up Tuesday. Using these 
as keystones, and emphasizing them 
as steady, week-in week-out shows, CBS 
has been pulling ahead at night on both 
billings and ratings. 

All this time, NBC was making efforts 
to crack the lineup. Over a six-year 
stretch, it threw 17 different shows 
against Lucy without making a dent 
until its current entry, T'wenty-One, 
came along this season. 
¢ One-Shot Specials—But the major 
effort took a different route—toward the 
“spectaculars,” the special one-shots, 
running anywhere from 90 minutes to 
three hours, costing up to $500,000 
or more each, and breaking into the 
regular schedules. 

The super-shows brought an excite- 
ment that neither TV nor radio had had 
before. Following Weaver's philosophy 
of “enlightenment through exposure,” 
they brought classics, current stage 
plays, ballet, opera, important docu- 
mentaries to vast audiences that had 
never seen them. 

But they did not entice viewers to 
tune in the regular NBC shows. Nor 
did the reception, either by critics or 
audiertce; always justify the cost. 

The specials, say NBC staffers, were 
never intended to be competitive in 
cost. The important factor was impact, 
prestige. “There was a time,” Sarnoff 
insists, “the right time and important 
one, when it was more important to 
attract attention, create excitement, es- 
tablish concepts, than it was even to 
make money. That’s not necessarily 
still true—it’s part of the price of 
pioneering. We have established the 
new forms—now we can consolidate 
what we've learned.” 

e New Policy—Now the network is 
concentrating its major efforts on regu- 
lar programs that can be better bud- 
geted for a wide general audience. Does 
that mean specials are on the way out? 

Sarnoff says no. Ratings on the one- 
shots in the current season are running 
well ahead of the first two years—and 
some advertisers like them for specific 
inerchandising impact. 

He thinks it’s possible to put to- 
gether a program of solid regular shows 
and prestige specials to satisfy all re- 
quirements. “The specials are — 
tant. They give a stature and a feeling 
to the medium that nothing else can. 
Still, we have to be careful they do not 
create a competitive disadvantage. If 
they do, they will have to be re-evalu- 
ated.” 
¢ Conflicts—Either way, it’s a safe bet 
there'll be somewhat fewer of. them. 
For one thing, some major conflicts are 
now springing up between “regulars” 
and “specials.” 

NBC has finally built some shows 
to give CBS keystones a race. On 
Saturday nights, Perry Como is pulling 
ahead of Gleason. Steve Allen on Sun- 
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MR. PRESIDENT. 


WHAT DO P-K FASTENERS HAVE TO DO WITH YOUR ANNUAL REPORT? 


A great deal! While many techniques for reducing production costs have 
been achieved through automation, most assembly operations 
and particularly fastenings, are still largely manual. Here is where 
Parker-Kalon fastenings can effect important savings by eliminating 
operations such as tapping, soldering, use of nuts, lock washers, 
inserts, etc.—savings reflected in a better profit margin. 


But these savings can easily be dissipated if the screws are 
of doubtful quality. Thousands of companies use Parker-Kalon 
screws to make sure. Even where automation is used in assembly, 
P-K quality of the fasteners is essential for trouble-free operation. 


P-K Field Engineers, experts in modern cost-cutting ® 
methods, have solved fastening problems for hundreds of 
manufacturers. Your product designers and production a. 
heads can contact a P-K man through the P-K distributor 
in your area. There is no obligation. 
PARKER-KALON DIVISION, General American Transportation Cor- fasteners 


poration. Manufacturers of Self-tapping Screws, Socket Screws, Screw 
Nails, Masonry Nails, Wing Nuts and Thumb Screws. 


Sold Everywhere Through Leading Industrial Distributors: — Factory: Clifton, New Jersey — Warehouse: Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California 























ESSO RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING CO. in Linden, New Jersey, is the scene of two York-equipped cold test chambers. 


LARGEST TEST ROOM occupies 7200 cubic feet, is used to FLEXIBILITY OF YORK EQUIPMENT is highlichted by two 
test petroleum products under arctic conditions. Room temper- identical but independent systems, each with a low and high 
ature can be dropped from 70° to —60 in 2 hours where pressure York compressor. Both can be applied to one room for 
former systems took 36 to 48 hours. fast freezing. Or they can be used to freeze each room. 
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YORK PRIOR PLANNING SERVICE 
aids architects when designing 


alr Conditioning systems to fit the job 


® Saddling an architect with a bulky air conditioning unit makes his task 
harder, forces him to compromise designs. 


® York provides Air Conditioning systems to fit the job, giving archi- 
tects a freer hand to develop their designs along truly functional lines. 


® The new ‘‘foot-high"” York induction unit typifies York advances in meet- 
ing today's requests of architects and consulting engineers for smaller, 
more compact, more attractive systems. 


PRIOR PLANNING SERVICE is the name York gives 
to its program of working with your architect, con- 
sulting engineer, builder, and you — from the very 
first planning stage until your complete air condi- 
tioning system is installed and operating. One of the 
big reasons that York can offer such a valuable com- 
plete service is the variety and ingenuity of York 
equipment designs. York builds the system to fit the 
building. 


New Unit design gives architects more freedom 
of room design. The new York “foot-high” air condi- 
tioning unit shown at the left is a good example of 
York’s ability to meet difficult specifications. Only 
twelve inches high, this unique unit is designed to 
allow architects to specify full length windows. Offices 
using a YORK system with the new “foot-high” room 
units will seem — and be — more spacious, lighter, 


the quality name tn refrigeration YO RK 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 
SINCE 1885 


and yet just as comfortably cooled and ventilated as 
they are with other type York Units. 


York equipment allows for special building de- 
signs and room arrangement. Out of sight, other 
York developments aid the architect and builder. 
Powerful York Turbomatic compressors, for example, 
are light enough to be mounted on high floors, without 
expensive structural changes; and they are smaller, 
too, leaving more rentable space. 


York’s PRIOR PLANNING SERVICE depends 
upon the superior engineering ability of the carefully 
trained York sales engineer. This York sales engineer 
can be one of your most valuable aides when planning 
your air conditioning. Call him early in your planning 
or write York Corporation, subsidiary of Borg-Warner 


Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
I 


CORPORA T 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 











Appreciated In Busine: 
The World Over 


bas. 


D. LeRoy du Vivier, General Manager for North America 
for Sabena Belgian World Airlines, tells why 
he’s sold on flowers-by-wire 


“We operate an international business, and flowers speak an international 
language. Sabena is one of the world’s most experienced airlines, flying 
from New York to 96 cities in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East in 
luxurious, four-engined DC-7C equipment. Naturally we 

have many friends and business associates all over the 

world and we have found that wiring flowers through 

F.T.D. and Interflora is the best and most convenient 

way to send the gift that’s business-like, yet gracious.” 


Its so easy to Wire Flowers 


' ae = 
FAST! Ask your secretary to coll WORLD-WIDE SERVICE! 20,000 GUARANTEED DELIVERY! No 
your F.T.D. Florist. Order is on F.T.D.-INTERFLORA members worries about your gift ‘getting 


its way in minutes, deliver in a matter of hours there’. Delivery is fully assured. 


Florists’ Telegraph Belivery Association 
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day is running close against Sullivan. 
On Monday, the new quiz show 
Twenty-One is chasing hard after Lucy. 

But two weeks ago, on Feb. 3 and 4, 
Allen and Twenty-One had to be 
dropped for two specials—Ruggles of 
Red Gap, and Mayerling—both sched- 
uled almost a full year ahead. 

If the interruption hurts the ratings 
of the two regulars, there'll be more 
care than ever in dropping specials into 
the schedule. NBC is highly sensi- 
tive to its loss of place in “top 10” 
ratings—although it insists that most 
of its specials missed the list only be- 
cause they ran in non-rating wecks. 
From now on, NBC is playing the 
rating game hard. 
¢« Color—How much impetus for the 
specials came from NBC—and how 
much from parent RCA—is moot. 
Most of the specials have been in 
color—RCA needed powerful shows 
to push sale of color sets. But today, 
some of the regular shows—such as 
Matinee in the afternoon—are going in 
tint, stations are programing local shows 
in color, and the big jobs are not so 
essential. 

The over-all push on color is getting 
more intense, though. It’s been ex- 
pensive for both NBC and RCA. 
But Sarnoff feels that no matter what 
sets the public ultimately buys, pro- 
graming will have to be multichrome. 
“The lead time in color, just learning 
how to handle it, is one to two years.” 

When the dam does break, he fig- 
ures, NBC will have a clear year’s 
lead on the competition. Last year the 
net put $12-million into new color 
facilities, plans to invest $80-million 
more over the next five years. It’s now 
ready for two shows a night in color, 
and its Chicago station is ready for 
complete color casting. 


ll. When a Son Steps In 


How well the effort goes to unseat 
CBS on the summit depends to a 
large degree on Sarnoff himself. There 
are some in the industry who would 
be delighted to see him stumble, almost 
entirely because he is his father’s son. 

The elder Sarnoff himself brought 
up the question of nepotism in a 
speech in December. He noted criti- 
cism of corporation heads who have 
members of their family in positions 
of responsibility in the same organiza- 
tion—and added that such criticism 
should not make a man stand in the 
way of the progress of a son. “It is 
not always easy for the son to over- 
come all the roadblocks and difficulties 
that attach to such situations. I am 
not weeping for him, because I think 
perhaps there is an advantage Or two 
which might counterbalance these dif- 
ficulties.” 

In Bob Sarnoff’s case, it’s probable 
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work saver 
for men 
of action 





Carried by hand, or worn 
like a camera (with ac- 
cessory shoulder strap), 
SoundScriber “*200" is 
the perfect travelling 
companion for busy 
executives. Handsome 
case, in choice of colors, 
contains self-attached 
microphone, power cord. 


Portable Dictation 





A 


os 


* 


Now, in the space it takes to pack a shaving 
kit, you can carry the answer to fresher, 
on-the-spot reports faster business 
communication. 

Today’s first truly portable dictating in- 
strument, SoundScriber ‘200’’ puts full 
power performance at your fingertips. . . in 
the field, in your car, on train or plane. 

A masterpiece of electronic engineering, 
you'll marvel at its sharp, clear recording, 
brilliant playback . . . its simplified con- 
trols that ease you through your work. 





















1 6-LB. PORTABLE 
“* > ywer dictation in shaving kit size 





Like all SoundScribers, ‘‘200’’ records at 
33144 RPM on the famous “green discs” 
that give you the advantages of mailing in 
standard envelopes for 3¢; integration with 
SoundScriber office installations; playback 
on home phonographs. 

We want you to see it... try it! Call your 
local SoundScriber office. Or clip the ‘‘200”’ 
emblem in this ad, attach to your letterhead 
and mail, with name to: The SoundScriber 
Corporation, Dept. B-2, 146 Munson St., 
New Haven 9, Connecticut. 


TODAY'S ONLY COMPLETE AND COMPATIBLE DICTATING SYSTEM 


Telephone Dictation 


Transcription 


Office Dictation 





&> 


3 Dise Versatility 





both balances were working. People 
who have worked with him insist “he'd 
havé made it anyway,” although there 
is some debate about the timing. 

e Up the Ladder—A decade ago, Sar- 
noff was determined not to go near 
RCA, because of the obvious haz- 
ards of running in the shadow of his 
father. He went into publishing, but 
the broadcasting bug got stronger. 
CBS, of course, was out. Niles Tram- 
mell, then NBC president, had _sev- 
eral times offered him a job—and he 
finally agreed. 

He started in sales in 1948, moved 
through a succession of posts in TV 
programing, production, sales, and, 
films; became executive assistant to 
Weaver when Weaver was program- 
ing vice-president. He was executive 
vice-president before he moved to top 


MILLIKEN WOOLENS USES operating spot Dec. 5, 1955, when 


Weaver became chairman. 
DENNISON-DESIGNED TAGS a Superficially, it looks like a deliberate 


to help ATTACHE fabrics sell Se training program—but Sarnoff insists 


5 % the only one guiding the program was 
ready-to-wear in retail stores! himself. 


“Regardless of whether I'd have 
A Dennison-designed informative tag can help in- _ it geen ota eg “spears? “mM 

( . . Ms young a Dusiness lots of men Nave 
crease your sales. For suggestions write or call the a. 


s D : moved up fast. Many have made a 
nearest Dennison office. spot for themselves by recognizing a 


job that needed doing and just doing 


S) e > it.” He concedes a possibility that he 
RYVWNAOY was allowed to do jobs and prove him- 
LEADERS IN PACKAGING SINCE 1844 spies self where someone with another name 
Saeto-3 might not have had all the chances. 
Framingham, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Drummondville, Que. ' But then he adds: “Fast movement 
Gales effiese in prinsipel cities isn’t enough. You've got to deliv er in 
any spot. In this industry, there’s a 
premium on competence—and a high 
mortality rate.” 
¢ TV -Minded—Actually, Sarnoff has 
turned down several top outside job 
offers recently—including reportedly the 
presidency of a- top movie maker. 

“Why go anywhere else?” he asks. 
‘Television wraps it all up. Every com- 
munication and entertainment medium 
that exists is here. If 1 went anywhere 
else, I'd be stepping down -to less. 
Nothing else could be so exciting.” 

But a youthful face, a constant pipe, 
a somewhat deadpan: manner tend to 
conceal the excitement—and the tough 
administrator underneath. 

Ask him whether he considers him- 
self primarily a creative artist or busi- 
nessman, and he’s strong on “business- 
man.” But he hedges that it’s vital, 
“if not to be specifically creative, to be 
adept at the encouragement of creativ- 
ity, and the opportunity to exercise 
it—and have the ability to evaluate the 
creation.” 








Swimming Pool 
Exclusive Distributorships 


Choice markets still open. Really big 
profits possible this year. Sensational 
national TV, radio, magazine and news- 
paper advertising makes this the most 
valuable franchise in the booming swim- 
ming pool business. No construction 
experience necessary. Five figure in- 


vestment required, varying with area 
potential, for self-liquidating stock. 

Swimming Pools 
All concrete, complete 
* with finest equipment. 
International socermemee need 
jousekeeping Guaran- 
Swimming Pool Corp. tee Seal assures highest 
85 Court Street, White Plains, N. Y. quality and immediate 


Exclusive Monvufocturer of the consumer acceptance. 
Werld-Fomous Esther Willioms Pools Priced for volume sales 


eee ee eee OO 


lll. Rebuilding for the Race 


Meanwhile, to help in the competi- 
tive race, the company’s internal struc- 
ture is being revamped. 

Over the past decade, growth for 


-_ - -— -— -— -— -— -— -—- - - - - - - - - - - 
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Preview 


of Progress 


ro 


” Detrol 


The automotive industry, which 
has been the proving ground for so 
many structural and fabricating 
materials in the past half century, 
had its latest success unveiled to its 
home town public at the recent 
Detroit Auto Show. 


Only two years ago, auto makers 
were seeking a material for safety 
padding dash panels, sun visors and 
other interior projections that would 
absorb shock rather than bounce it 
back. Urethane foam was introduced 
in a few special models and its func- 
tional properties were measured 
against strict cost and design re- 
quirements. This year, it is estimated 
that more than two million automo- 


tyle... 


biles will have urethane foam in 
safety padding and other interior 
appointments. 

Flexible urethane foam, a soft, 
lightweight cushioning material, can 
be produced to meet a wide range of 
specifications in density, resiliency 
and toughness. It may be cut, sliced, 
sewn, laminated, heat-sealed, 
cemented or molded and is supplied 
by a dozen major manufacturing 
firms which have been licensed by 
Mobay. 


Write for full information on 
sources of supply, research and tech- 
nical development assistance. 
Mobay Chemical Company, 
Dept. BW-10, St. Louis 4, Mo. 





MOBAY 


: i ie 


> 


A portion of the thousands of 
Detroiters who visited the Mobay 
Preview of Progress exhibit at 
the 1957 Detroit Auto Show 
sponsored by the Detroit Auto 
Dealers Association. 


Mobay supplies basic chemicals for the 
manufacture of urethane foams which are 
already in use or under development for 
these applications 


Auto safety padding 
Furniture upholstery 
Carpet underlay 
Interlining for outerwear 
Footwear 
Household items. 


An associate company of Monsanto AY | QO | 2 AY r 


First in Urethane Chemistry 


Molded automotive sun visor of ure- 
thane foam provides lightweight unit 
which can be easily fastened to sup- 
porting arm, and incorporates latest 
safety features. 


Safety dash panel employs preformed 
urethane foam which may also be 
cemented or sewn to almost any type 
of covering material. 





You can form cont strip molding 
of urethane foam with a hot wire cutter, 
or die cut it so easily ordinary cookie 
cutters have been used 


Urethane foam is so tough you can hog 
ring it right to seating springs; roll and 
crimp it to suit your fancy; tack or 
staple it in place. 








Low-pressure spraying with 
DeVilbiss Paint Heater 
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Paint sprayed hot afomizes with lower air pressure; reduces fog, saves material. 


As much as 50% reduction in spray- 
ing pressure is a practical reality 
with DeVilbiss hot-spray method! 
Thinning spray material with heat 
permits easier atomization at far 
lower pressures, eliminating exces- 
sive overspray. 

Instead of billows of wasteful 
spray fog, DeVilbiss hot-spray, low- 
pressure system actually puts more 
paint on the surface . less in 
the atmosphere. As for the paint 
film, there is less shrinkage, better 
coverage, less tendency to run, sag, 
leave fatty edges. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeVILBISS 


This means increased paint mile- 
age, heavier film build where 
needed . . . all at a savings of up 
to 50% in materials! 

Why not call a DeVilbiss repre- 
sentative today and arrange for a 
demonstration? Or, send for Bul- 
letin F-286. The DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


New DeVilbiss Portable Paint 
Heater fokes hot spray to the 
job —anywhere! Complete sta- 
tionary systems also available 
to supply single or multiple 
guns. Heat-jacketed hose keeps 
paint hot right up to the gun. 
Write for Bulletin 1E-114B, 





NBC has meant more improvising than 
planning. Organs proliferated without 
much regard to organic structure. 
Chains of command were unclear. Im 
portant policies and decisions got lost 
between chairs. 

Under a 1949 reorganization, radio 
and TV networks and owned stations 
each got their own organization and 
financial structure, on the premise 
NBC operated three separate businesses. 
Today NBC is considered one major 
business—television networking, which 
accounted for 80% of the $286-million 
1956 revenues—with everything else 
subordinate. 

Even the highly profitable owned 
stations are considered in terms of serv- 
ice to the net—though they probably 
carried it from 1948 through 1953, 
while the TV net was piling up a 
cumulative loss of $5.5-million. The 
number of owned stations is limited 
by fiat, however, and the net's profit 
potential, a staffer notes, is far greater. 
¢ New Line-Up—Starting late in 1956, 
the chunks were divided into manage- 
able pieces. All company functions are 
divided under four executive vice-presi- 
dents, two staff vice-presidents, and a 
public relations vice-president. 

Here’s the current line-up: 

e TV network program and sales: 
Executive V.-P. Robert E. Kintner, 45, 
former ABC president. 

¢ Operations (includes both radio 
net and the owned stations, plus all net- 
work facilities and the film producing 
subsidiarv). Executive V.-P. Charles R. 
Denny, 44. 

¢ Administration (financial, _per- 
sonnel, legal, engineering, contracts, 
and the Pacific Div.) Executive V.-P. 
J. M. Clifford, 52. 

e Corporate relations (Station and 
Washington relations, and planning): 
Executive V.-P. David C. Adams, 42. 

The two staff vice-presidents are 
harder to define. Joseph V. Heffernan, 
52, who formerly handled Washington 
and the legal division, is working on 
hush-hush “special = assignments.” 
Thomas A. McAvity, 49, will concen 
trate on devc'oping new talent and 
programs, strengthening old _ ones. 
McAvity was up to last week executive 
vice-president in charge of TV pro- 
grams and sales. ‘The public relations 
vice-president is Kenneth W. Bilby, 
38. 
¢ Savings—If nothing else, the re- 
organization makes possible some sav- 
ings. One estimate puts these at $2-mil 
lion a year in internal operating costs 
alone. As one example, with conflicting 
jurisdictions, it used to be that some 
studios and technical crews worked 
overtime while others sat around for 
hours waiting to be used. Now all 
studios and crews are scheduled through 
one central facility 
¢ Cohesion—Other changes mav be of 
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This spherical roller thrust bearing is 


just one of the high quality bearings available at SKF. 


SKF offers all four basic types of anti-friction bearings, 


7736 


with plus values in every one. 


EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


Ball Bearings 

Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
Tapered Roller Bearings (“Tyson ) 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. Tyson Searing Corporation 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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CAPTOLAN the fiver 


For deep-dyeing fashion fiber 





—or die-hard factory fabric 


«» Caprolan: 


Soft, richly-dyed fabrics for apparel . . . 
durable new beauty in home furnishings 
... unusual toughness for industrial prod- 
ucts — these are the benefits you'll find 
with Caprolan. 


Developed by Allied Chemical, Caprolan 
is made by a new process from an im- 
proved domestic raw material to give you 
all the benefits you expect from nylon 
plus a range of important new qualities 
as well. For new beauty in apparel fab- 
rics, for example, Caprolan offers . . . 


Luxurious new feel 

— pleasantly soft and warm to the touch — 
a rich, friendly hand that brings extra sales 
appeal to fabrics. 


Excellent color rendition 

— colors of striking depth and brilliance 
are obtained with virtually any class of 
dyestuff. Dyes go into the fiber—not merely 
on it. 


Lasting snowy whiteness 
—no perceptible yellowing in yarn or in 


finished fabric —a flawlessly white base to 
obtain truer colors in dyeing 

Wonderful drapability 

— gives fabrics unusual draping qualities 
to fall in beautiful, flattering folds in coat, 
dress, topper or jacket 


Look to Caprolan for tough industrial 
uses, too. Caprolan offers high impact 
strength for longer on-the-job life in tires, 
hawsers and seine twine . . . extra tough- 
ness and great abrasion resistance for 
webbings and conveyor belt duck... 
long flex life for cargo slings, hawsers 
and tarpaulins. 


Caprolan is the product of over 12 years’ 
original research in which the experience 
of four Allied Chemical divisions was 
harnessed with the knowledge of forward- 
looking textile engineers. Would you like 
to know more about this new fiber? Please 
write us today. 


in your future by Allied Chemical 
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Fiber Sales and Service 





National Aniline Division 









261 Madison Avenue, New 





tAllied Chemical’s polyamide fiber 


York City 16, New York 





From Detroit to the deserts of Tunisia—this Kelvinator Foodarama refrigerator has traveled some 
5,700 miles. But its new owner can look forward to years of efficient, trouble-free service . . . in part, 
because Foodarama uses vital component parts made of sturdy, trouble-free Bundyweld Tubing! 


Why refrigerators for far-off lands 
rely on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


HE Kelvinator Export Division of American Motors ships re- 

frigerators all over the world. The more remote the area, the 
more essential is dependability. So Kelvinator, like so many other 
leading manufacturers, specifies lifelines of dependable Bundy- 
weld» Tubing for its Foodarama refrigerator. 


An exclusive process (left) makes Bundyweld the safety standard 
of refrigeration compressors and condensers, and automotive oil, 
ss fuel, brake, and hydraulic lines. FACT: 95% of today’s cars use 
Bundyweld isthe only Bundyweld is uni- Bundyweld Tubing, in an average of 20 applications each. 
— a ae See, Sees Industrial designers the world over think first of Bundy for 
rom a singite stee andou ; isrema ably - . . . . . . P 
strip, copper-bonded resistant to vibration ultrareliable tubing and expert, specialized engineering service. 
through 360° of wall fatigue. Lightweight, New uses are found daily for Bundyweld, both in fluid transmis- 
contact. Its unique it has prec | high sion and purely mechanical applications. Does your tubing 
structure makes it bursting strength, can problem involve strength, ductility, lightness, and economy? Then 
amazingly strong and be fabricated easily, : , . : : 
highly versatile. bends to shortest radii. it will pay you to call, write, or wire us today! 


There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ITALY 








greater long-range value. The brand- 
new executive council, for example, 
meets twice a week, bringing together 
Sarnoff, the seven top vice-presidents, 
and Emanuel Sacks. Sacks, now vice- 
president in charge of TV programs, 
has a legendary touch with top talent; 
he once handled the talent raids for 
CBS that almost stripped NBC. His 
job now is making NBC No. | in the 
ratings race. 

Though individual departments now 
have greater operating autonomy, the 
council makes possible greater cohesion 
of policy. Staffers say decisions are now 
made more on a basis of combined 
judgment than individual hunch or 
whim as sometimes in the past. One 
savs, ““There’s no doubt that Sarnoff is 
boss—but so far most of the decisions 
have been arrived at by consensus.” And 
so far, the question of conflict between 
president and council “hasn’t arisen.” 

Old-time staffers, and outsiders who 
know the industry, agree that Sarnoff 
is more willing to accept suggestions 
and advice than many top men in the 
industry have been in the past. 

Ihe program attack is also a group 
operation now. ‘The five men who ride 
herd on it are: Sarnoff, who must make 
the ultimate decisions; Kintner, known 
as a top salesman and administrator; 
McAvity, whose strength is in program 
construction; Sacks, frequently called 
the industry’s top “talent” man; and 
Hugh M. Beville, vice-president of 
planning and research. 
¢ Another Move?—Kintner’s new spot, 
considering the TV net’s place in the 
current scheme, would seem to make 
him No. 2 man. When he came to 
NBC in January as executive vice 
president for color, and again last week 
when his new post was. announced, 
rumors sprouted that he was slated to 
replace Sarnoff, who would move up 
stairs to RCA. 

Sarnoff denies the idea explosively. 
When Kintner left ABC, the executive 
council agreed unanimously to invite 
him to NBC. And one top man—who 
might also be considered a candidate 
for top spot, when and if—says: ““There’s 
i crving need in this business for good, 
qualified, trained people. There aren't 
many who have had the experience Kint- 
ner’s had. Why let the competition get 
him?” 

It the does 
arise, Sarnoff savs he has a wide choice 
of successors. But he doesn’t act lik« 

man who expects to be leaving soon 
[t's generally agreed that he won’t move 
until he’s proved his own skill by 
bringing the net to the top spot all the 
vavy—ratings, revenues, 
many wavs, the 


question of succession 


prestige. In 
committee method 
trengthens his position—by giving him 
the best use of pooled brains, and pre 
venting anyone else from 
dominant position. END 


ichieving a 
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All lithography depends on the 
simple chemical principle Anton 
Senefelder recognized 160 years 
ago: that oil and water do not 
mix, and that an image, trans- 
ferred onto a “plate” coated with 
an oily emulsion, will pick up 
and “print” inks that are repelled 
from other water-moistened 
areas of the same surface. 

That is about to happen here. 
The lithographic plate has been 
clamped around a press cylinder. 
This revolves against water 
rollers which moisten the desen- 
sitized non-printing areas of the 
plate, then against ink rollers 
which leave ink on the greasy 
image, and finally against a 
“blanket” cylinder which picks 
up the ink from the image and 
“offsets” it onto the paper you 
see here. 

It’s a delicate process. Any 
one of a hundred mishaps could 
spoil the job. That’s why experi- 
ence in lithographic presswork 
counts for so much. 


ANOTHER IN A SERIES about a partner in your business 


People in Printing: 


THE OFFSET 
PRESSMAN 


Without pressmen, there would be no 
printing, and most human affairs would 
revert to the Dark Ages. For printing is the 
means of preserving all knowledge, of dis- 
seminating all information. It is the courier 
of business everywhere. 

As the courier of your business, it re- 
flects your corporate personality. And a 
big part of making the right impression 
comes from using the right paper. Your 
lithographer knows this. Let him advise a 
paper for you—-or write New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 
Fife Bre Fgoer Wlanufacturers 


PENN/PRINT EGGSHELL 
CLARION PAPERS 


MAKERS OF PENN/BRITE OFFSET 
ENGLISH FINISH ° 


ENGLISH FINISH LITHO ° 


PENN/GLOSS PLATE > 
SUPER ° 
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The world’s most advanced adding machine 
...adds beauty to functionalism in the most 
modern office——The mechanical perfec- 
tion and exclusive “addo-xtra” features that 
make it a favorite in 100 countries are the 
result of matchless Swedish craftsmanship 
combined with a genius for design and en- 
gineering ——Nationwide “addo-x” dealers 
are as near as the “yellow pages”. Write 
to address below for free booklet no. 71: 
“addo-x inc” 300 Park Avenue New York 22 
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COMPANIES 


Millions of Housing Storts 
1.5 


The bulk of sum 


One Problem... 


roducts goes 


TARTSand remodel- 


ing. Now, as housing tumbles, the in- 
dustry is having to revamp its plans. 
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Dota Dept. of labor, BUSINESS WEEK Estimate. 
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Gypsum Splits Over 


@ Reason: Industry’s two giants are using different 
crystal balls to forecast this year’s business. 


@ National Gypsum sees a bounce-back to 1.3-million 
starts, new markets, and bigger than ever profits. 


@ U. S. Gypsum takes the dim view, sees housing 
starts slide to 1-million—with a corresponding sales decline. 


} THE FACE of the lag in housing 
starts (chart), the two giants of the 
gypsum industry are going two very dif- 
ferent wavs: 

U.S. Gypsum Co.—-Big Gypsum— 
takes the darker view. It controls 50% 
of the market and is content to keep 
that share. Chmn. C. H. Shaver (pic- 
ture) expects housing starts to dip this 
vear to |-million, with a corresponding 
decline in his company’s sales. So he 
is cutting capital expenditures—from 
$28-million last year to $8-million this 
vear. 

National Gypsum Co., with 25% of 
the market, sees a resicr world in which 
if can go on expanding. Chmn. Melvin 
H. Baker (picture) predicts that housing 
starts will bounce back up to 1.3-million 
this year, that industrial and commercial 
construction will mean new markets, 
that 1957 sales will top last year’s $155- 
million by about $7-million. He is go- 
ing ahead with the $100-million five- 
year expansion program he announced 
in 1955. 

It’s not unusual for Shaver and Baker 
to be on opposite sides of the fence 
when it comes to forecasting business, 
but the disparity in their views has 
rarely been more marked. 


The problem of reappraising each 
company’s course arises at a time when 
gypsum is failing to live up to the prom- 
ise Of, say, a vear ago, when steadily 
rising housing starts buttressed industry 
expansion. 

The bulk of gypsum products goes 
into houses, both the construction of 
new ones and the modernization and 
expansion of old ones. In its common- 
est form, gypsum is mined in quarries 
or open pits. Powdered gypsum forms 
a plaster when wet, and its biggest use 
is in wallboard, lath, and sheathing, 
with the plaster sandwiched between 
sheets of heavy paper. 

Gypsum products also include indus- 
trial plasters, additives to cement, and 
agricultural fertilizer. Generally, though, 
the industry is closely tied to the hous- 
ing business. 

Since a year ago, housing starts have 
declined, tightness of mortgage money 
dims prospects for 1957, yet the indus- 
try has expanded capacity by about 
30%. Thus, gypsum products are in 
oversupply right now. Moreover, new 
competitors—Johns-Manville Corp., Per- 
manente Cement’s Kaiser Gypsum 
Co., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Flintkete Co., Ruberoid Co., and 
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...and Two Opposite Reactions 


Melvin H. Baker, chairman 
of National Gypsum Co.: 
“We will keep expanding 
till hell freezes over.” 


C. H. Shaver, chairman of 
U.S. Gypsum Co.: ‘We're 
cutting spending to $8-mil- 
lion from $28-million last 
year.” 


Whether to Expand or Retrench 


Celotex Corp.—are bucking the Big Two 
and the third largest in the field, Best 
wall Gypsum Co. 

The core of the controversy about 
how a gypsum company should respond 
to this situation can be found in the 
financial records and the guiding per- 
sonalities of National Gypsum and U.S. 
Gypsum. 


I. Two Men, Two Outlooks 
Melvin H. Baker, 71, board chair- 


man and one of the three founders of 
National Gypsum in 1925, maintains 
what one business friend calls a “quix- 
otic optimism” about the nation, the 
gypsum industry, and his company. A 
sample quote: 

“Maybe we're crazy in the kind of 
advanced planning and thinking and 
building we’re doing, but I don’t think 
so. We have no thought of overtaking 
U.S. Gypsum, no ambition to build a 
big business just for the sake of bigness 
or to show up a competitor. Our only 
interest is to operate a business eco- 
nomically, at a profit to our stock- 
holders. 

“We'll keep expanding until hell 
freezes over, because that’s American 
progress. We only want what is justly 
ours. If we can find a better product 
at a low cost, we expect that market. ... 
If anybody argues that we are over- 
expanded, then you can argue that the 
whole country is overexpanded and will 
collapse. But I'll bet on America.” 
¢ Baker’s Hopes—Baker is well aware 
that other executives in the industry are 
critical of his expansion plans. But he 
has built his company’s strategy on ag- 
gressive expansion—first to gain a toe- 
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hold and later to get out from under 
Big Gypsum’s shadow. National now 
has 39 plants producing gypsum and 
allied products. It competes with Big 
Gypsum everywhere but on the West 
Coast. 

Baker feels he has both statistics and 
smart marketing ideas on his side to 
justify his hopes. He points, for ex- 
ample, to the upsurge of home-buying 
population that’s just ahead. He is also 
switching the heavy emphasis in sales 
efforts from residential housing to in- 
dustrial and commercial construction. 

At the moment, 88% of National’s 

sales go into residential projects. By 
1960, Baker hopes the company can 
more than double its nonresidential 
sales—that would be about 25%. Many 
industry officials scoff at such an idea, 
but Baker says he will have enough 
new products out this year to make a 
good start on the new markets. 
e Shaver of U.S.—C. H. ‘“Tex” Shaver, 
58, represents the Sewell L. Avery type 
of executive—in fact, Avery himself 
directed the company’s operations from 
1905 to 1951, and he left his stamp on 
its executives. Shaver wields as firm 
a hand as Avery did. The company is 
tightly centralized, keeps a _ sharp 
eve on its cost control program, offers 
its employees few, if any, fringe 
beneftts. 

“We've never been bitten by the ‘size 
for the sake of size’ bug,” Shaver was 
once quoted as saying. “We've held 
about 50% of the gypsum business not 
by pushing to hold it but by having 
been in the market first and expanding 
cautiously.” 

U.S. Gypsum can afford a stand-pat 
attitude if any company can. It already 


has the lion’s share of the market, and 
its competitors would have to put up a 
strong challenge to pry any of it away. 
The company has 29 plants making 
gypsum products, seven wholly owned 
subsidiaries in gypsum, and a flock of 
other companies that turn out paper, 
lime, asphalt roofing, insulating board, 
insulating wool, paint, and asbestos. It 
dominates the market west of the 
Rockies. 

Since its founding in Chicago in 
1902, U.S. Gypsum has never had a 
losing year. It has no funded debt and 
it has built up cash reserves of close to 
$81-million. On Wall Street, its stock 
is regarded as one of the better blue 
chips. 


ll. Comparative Figures 


Postwar financial records of the two 
companies reflect their respective atti- 
tudes toward expansion. They also re- 
flect very different financial positions. 
e¢ U.S. Gypsum—Under Avery and 
Shaver, U.S. Gypsum’s expansion has 
been financed out of retained carnings 
except for one modest stock issue. It 
prides itself on not having rushed head- 
long into any spending booms, yet it has 
steadily expanded with funds taken 
from earnings. In the 11 years from 
1946 through 1956. it spent about $170- 
million, most of it in the early postwar 
years and ihe tight-supply period of 
1953-54. 

Meanwhile, it has continuously 
churned out handsome carnings for 
shareholders. In 1955, the company 
earned $40.3-million, which was equal 
to $4.98 per share after adjusting 
for a 5-to-l stock split in December 
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Cosmetics 
flown by Clipper Cargo 
make pretty profits 


Tons of cosmetics are flown overseas 
each year by Clipper Cargo*—and 
shippers are saving money doing it! 

Deliveries prove far less costly by 
Clipper Cargo than by surface trans- 
portation—and far more dependable. 
Losses, up to 50% because of pilfer- 
age, are ended. And big insurance 
savings are effected. On-time deliv- 
eries bring big inventory reductions 
plus the peace of mind from know- 
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ing shipments will arrive complete 
when you expect them. 

These typical economies through 
the use of Clipper Cargo explain its 
growing popularity. Other savings 
include less red tape, elimination of 
costly warehousing and damage prob- 
lems. Packing costs are lower, since 
no extra expense is needed for export- 
ing when shipping by air. 


Are you making the best use 
of Air Cargo Services? 


For FREE booklet, ““There’s Profit in 
the Air... with Clipper Cargo,”’ call 
your PAA District Sales Manager or 
write to Pan American World Air- 
ways, P. O. Box 1790, New York 17, 
New York. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


PAN 
AMERICAN 


flies more cargo overseas 
than any other airline 
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. . . new plants not only 
mean new markets but also 
lower freight costs . . .” 

GYPSUM starts on p. 106 


1955. Shaver estimates that earnings 
were slightly higher in 1956. 

¢ National Gypsum—Starting from a 
smaller base, National Gypsum has 
grown faster than its big rival. It 
doubled its capacity between 1950 and 
1956. In the same period, its sales 
jumped from $75-million to about $155- 
million—a gain of 106.7%—while U.S. 
Gypsum’s sales rose from $174-million 
to an estimated $260-million—a gain of 
49.4%. 

The 1956 figures aren’t available yet, 
but from 1950 to 1955, National’s net 
went from about $9-million to $15-mil- 
lion—67% gain—while U.S. Gypsum’s 
profits rose from $28-million to $40- 
million—about a 43% gain. 

In earnings, however, the compari- 
son is less favorable to National. Na- 
tional’s sales increased from 1955 to a 
new record in 1956, but its earnings 
sagged from the 1955 level of $4.61 a 
share. To help finance Baker's expan- 
sion program, about 433,000 additional 
shares of common stock were sold. In 
addition, total profits were cut by about 
$3.5-million in startup costs for the 
new plants. So earnings skidded to 
about $3.70 a share, according to esti- 
inates. 

As Baker’s more conservative critics 
in the industry see it, National is now 
strapped for cash. Baker has $19- 
million alloted to this year’s new plants 
in Ohio and Illinois and development 
of a newly discovered gypsum deposit 
in northern Michigan, and this money 
is in hand. But he is also faced with a 
$28.5-million long-term debt, due in 
notes of $1,425,000 each from July 1, 
1958, through 1977. 


lll. Future Strategy 


Baker will admit that the criticism 
of his expansion program gets under his 
skin, and he has some answers ready for 
his critics. For example, he can show 
that there’s a cost-cutting, market-open- 
ing reason for each of his new plants. 

“We spent about $26-million in 
freight last year,” he says, “and we felt 
we could save some of this by getting 
closer to the market. The key to the 
gypsum business is transportation, and 
our new plants not only mean new 
markets but also lower freight costs. 
In the second half of 1954, for example, 
transportation costs per ton of gypsum 
products came to $1.42. In the first half 
of 1957, it will be 99¢.” 

e Spotting Plants—National hopes that 
its new plants in Lorain, Ohio, and 
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the 
“ghosts” 
on your payroll 


One of the most common forms of embezzlement is 
payroll padding. Adding fictitious names to payrolls, 
overpayments, falsifying time sheets and records—all 
these and dozens of other types of payroll plunder can 
be completely controlled. 

The Todd Company—one of the country’s pioneers 
in developing safe and efficient payroll systems—has 
published a booklet outlining 44 ways to protect your 
company’s bank account. Sections 39, 40 and 41 deal 
with payroll padding and controls. Other sections, 
equally important, deal with dividend disbursements 
and check paper safeguards. 

Write now—on your own letterhead—for the free 
but invaluable booklet “Disbursement Methods—their 
use and misuse.” 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
SALES OPFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. . + National counts on 
new products to take up any 
slack in net earnings . . .” 


GYPSUM starts on p. 106 


Waukegan, IIl., will step up its busi- 
ness in the Chicago and Milwaukee 
market, right in U.S. Gypsum’s back- 
yard. Baker cites the advantages of 
other new plants, too: 

e The new Shoals (Ind.) plant 
will save an estimated $450,000 a year 
in freight charges. Previously, National 
served the Indiana market from either 
Michigan or lowa. 

¢ National used to serve the New 
Orleans area from either Texas or 
Georgia plants, 1,500 miles apart. Now 
it has a new plant in Westwego, La. 

e A new plant in_ Burlington, 
N. J., 12 miles from Philadelphia, 
opens up more active competition with 
U.S. Gypsum in the Philadelphia area. 

“Philadelphia is a big market,” Baker 
savs, ‘‘and our competition has a plant 
there. We supplied that market from 
Baltimore or Akron, N. Y., and had to 
absorb $400,000 a vear in freight to be 
competitive. Besides, we couldn't 
actively exploit the Philadelphia mar- 
ket from that distance, and we cut into 
the Baltimore and Washington market 
by drawing from the Baltimore plant.” 
¢ New Products—Baker counts on his 
new products campaign to take up any 
slack in net earnings this vear. Here 
are some things he is focusing on: 

¢ Covering steel columns in com- 
mercial and industrial Luildings with 
gypsum instead of concrete. National 
has been in this business since 1951] 
but intends to push it harder now. 

¢ Expanding sales of gypsum rock 
to cement plants as an additive in 
cement-making. U.S. Gypsum now has 
about 90% of the market for this 
product east of the Rockies. 

¢ Promoting the fireproof gyp- 
sum roof, sometimes called “metropoli- 
tan” roof. “There has been a trend 
toward flat roofs in homes and other 
buildings,” says a National official. 
“Although we have been producing 
gypsum roofs since before World War 
II, now looks like the time to peddle 
them more forcefully.” 

e Marketing complete factory 
walls and prefabricated partitions of 
heavy corrugated asbestos. These are 
in final stages of testing at National’s 
Buffalo laboratory. 

¢ Developing new use for lime in 
newsprint. 

To back these products up, Baker has 
realigned his sales force in a Commer- 
cial Trade Sales Div. and seven indus- 
trial and commercial sales departments. 
¢ Rival Rounds Out—Meanwhile, U.S. 


Gypsum is topping off its own ex- 
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In on-the-spot comparison test at Borden’s plant: 


BORDEN 
PROVES NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 


FOOD PRODUCTS CO. HEAD 


SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED IN YOUR PLANT! 


Before the camera is Willis H. Gurley, 
President of Borden Food Products Co., 
photographed while sampling Borden’s 
superb Instant Coffee as served in the 
Lily* China-Cote Cup. 

Here’s what this noted connoisseur says: 
“Coffee as it should be. A remarkable cup. 
No loss of flavor, taste or enjoyment. Re- 
tains the heat!” Conclusive proof that the 
Lily China-Cote Cup... 

Saves the flavor! Resists penetration of 
coffee into the paper. 

Saves the heat! Keeps hot liquids 10° 
hotter in a ten-minute period. 

Saves the shape! Remains sturdy in the 


hand, even under rough and rugged use. 


Specify Lily China-Lote, the cup that saves the flavor 


A plastic inner coating, strikingly simi- 
lar to real china (and ten years in the 
developing) is the secret of this first truly 
satisfactory cup for the serving of coffee, 
tea, soup and other hot liquids. 

No wonder the Lily China-Cote Cup is 
the most wanted cup among progressive 
executives concerned with employee 
morale. No wonder a growing number are 
conferring with their in-plant feeders and 
vending operators or writing us direct for 
China-Cote details. Many are making a 
personal comparison test . . . without obli- 
gation. We'll send test samples if you'll 
send us a note. Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





pansion program. All its projects are 
close to completion. Last year, Big 
IDEAS FOR PROFIT Gypsum spent $28-million, completed 
_——= new plants at Stony Point, N. Y., and 

re = New Orleans, enlarged its Plaster City 
CARBIDE (Calif.) plant, and expanded its Nova 

ane Ganson Scotia quarries. Some machinery and 

other equipment are being added but, 


a says an Official “sound business judg- 
__4 ment doesn’t tell us more is needed.” 


Big Gypsum is concentrating on a 
TRY ’ : +s . : 
ye Severe 3 series of dealer relations projects it has 


launched in recent years. It wants, for 
example, to persuade dealers to stock 
more of the low-priced but fast-moving 
items. Dealers have been reluctant to 
stock these bulky items because of the 
storage space they require. But the 
company sees a greater need to cater 
to the home repair and modernization 
market when new housing starts are in 
a decline. 
¢ Two Viewpoints—U.S. Gypsum’s 
way of looking at things is demon- 
strated also in its new “profit manage- 
ment” program—a method of business 
analysis that it offers to all building ma- 
| ° ° terial dealers, whether customers or not. 
p astics with a bounce It encourages a dealer to take a cold- 
eved look at his own operation, to pin- 
Shatter-resistance is necessary for products like bowling pins, point weak spots, then correct them. 
portable radios, and golf club heads. A new plastic based on Siew) er ec 
CARBIDE’s acrylonitrile, butadiene and styrene, is now being On the other hand. there is the 
used in a wide variety of products for high impact strength. enthusiasm of Baker. “There is no 
stopping,” he says, “unless one is dumb 


al HOT HYDRAULICS...IN SAFETY | enough to say let good enough alone.” 

} High temperature operation of hydraulic con- 

| trols can be a dangerous business with highly 

i flammable fluids commonly used. More and more 
industries are turning to UCON Hydrolubes for 
safety in electric welders, die-casting machines 
and furnace controls. These hydrolubes offer good 
wear and corrosion resistance with no harmful 
effects on packings and seals. 


Mi LOW COST TEST 
FOR NEW CAR LOOK 


Polyester resins reinforced with glass fibers 
allow less costly short run production of new 
models. Important in sampling markets and 
eliminating design bugs, full scale production 
runs are also proving competitive. CARBIDE’s o 
styrene and glycols are basic to the manufacture as 
of polyester resins used in forming the tough ae \ 


bond in glass fiber laminates. ia oe = \ | 
aeoneneneneseenennnansnanenanenenenen mal CARBINE) 
' 
ANO CARBON To Head Steel’s Fleet 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY CHEMICALS 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation a 


30 East 42nd Street [qa New York 17,N. Y. Rear Adm. Charles R. Koury be- 
comes president of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Div. of United States Steel 

— Corp. on Mar. 1. He joined U.S. 
Name Title —__— " E chen Steel when he left the Navy in 1953. 


Please send me details on CARBIDE chemicals for — 


His first title was acting vice-president 
in charge of operations of U.S. Steel’s 
Isthmian Steamship Co., which has 
since been sold. 


Company 


Address 


City Zone _ State eeu 
“Ucon” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Flying high to keep inventories down 


Emery is the answer A customer of ours makes airplanes. Often, during production, im- 
proved equipment is developed. Then, he has to replace old designs 
to an old problem : with the new, leaving him with a stock-pile of obsolete parts. He 
turned to Emery to cut down this costly inventory. Emery delivers 
so fast and dependably, he can now keep component parts to a mini- 
mum, replacing them with improved designs, whenever available, 

without interrupting production. 
Only Emery can do this kind of job... for you too. Write or 

call today for all the facts. 


obsolete inventories 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 


Offices and agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, also serving Alaska and Canada. 
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with an RCA 
16mm PROJECTOR 


Whether you're demonstrating an 
oil-drilling rig or a three-story-high 
stamping press, show its perform- 
ance most strikingly via an RCA 400 
Senior or Junior 16mm Projector, 
Your prospect will be impressed by 
RCA's faithful sound reproduction, 
steady motion, bright pictures. RCA 
also brings you dependability, fast- 
est threading, all-over simplicity. 
Maintenance is hardly ever needed. 
See how your product demonstra- 
tion “hits ‘em in the eye” on an 
RCA 400. Call your RCA Audio-Visual 
Dealer forademonstration...seethe 
Classified Directory under ‘‘Motion 
Picture Equipment."" Ask for your 
free film planning book ‘Films... 
Projectors...ideas’’ or write for 
it direct. 
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Audio-Visual Products, Camden, N.J. 
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Piggyback 


Gets Set 


For a Fast Climb 


HUNDERING around Pennsylvania 

RR’s horseshoe curve (below) every 
day are two solid piggyback trains that 
make the 900-mile New York-Chicago 
run in 26 hours. 

TT1 and TT2, as they're listed in 
Pennsy schedules, represent a major 
step in the business of carrying trailers 
on flatcars. 

Because Pennsy has been able to 
generate enough piggyback business be- 
tween a few major cities to make up 
solid trailer trains, these can run right 
by intermediate classification yards. 
¢ Two-Way Gain—That means the 
flexibility of the highway trailer is being 
combined with the economy of the 
freight train—at cxpress schedules. It 
also means a service that’s almost bound 
to attract more and more trailers—and 
revenue. 

James M. Symes, president of the 
Pennsylvania, is convinced that piggy 
backing wiil mean $100-million worth 
of business annually to his railroad. An 
even bigger optimist is Roy Fruehauf, 

resident of Fruehauf Trailer Co, Frue- 
aut says: “By 1966 it will be the big- 
gest single revenue producing factor for 
the nation’s railroads.” 

e Build Up—The trick for railroads is 
to get piggybacking to the point where 
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the snowballing feature takes over. So 
far, except for a few roads, it hasn't. 

Take the seven days ended Jan. 26, 
for example. That week 4,710 flatcars 
were loaded with trailers by the 38 U.S. 
roads that originate piggyback freight, 
according to the Assn. of American 
Railroads. ‘That was slightly better than 
double the loadings in the comparable 
week two years ago, when there were 
only 21 railroads in piggybacking. But 
it was less than 1% of all the 665,745 
freight cars loaded in the week. 

If piggybacking is a “natural,” why 
has it grown so slowly? And are there 
signs of its catching hold now? 

As in the case of much of the railroad 
industry, the answer to the first question 
is found in a number of complicated 
factors. The answer to the second is: 
Yes. 
¢ Complications—The complications of 
piggybacking begin with the fact that 
hauling trailers on flatcars is done three 
ways: 

Plan 1: The railroad hauls trailers be- 
longing to common carrier trucking 
companies, charging a percentage of the 
truckers’ rates figured on a weight and 
mileage basis, regardless of what's in 
the trailer. The railroad has no contact 
with the shipper because the trucking 
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SOLID PIGGYBACK train on Pennsylvania’s famous horseshoe curve ‘skips many intermediate stops between New York and Chicago. 


4 LOW BRIDGES, a hazard on some roads, call for a particular kind 


of car that also has specially designed trailer equipment. 
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Sol l 6.00 i: SQUARE FOOT 
Builds this plant for you 


% | Dimensions: 120’ x 165’. 
| Steel and masonry construc- 


tion. Air conditioning. Sprinkler 
system. Floor plan and speci- 
fications on request. 





* Depending on location 


Low-cost construction is only one reason so many progressive firms are 
locating in Georgia. It’s the distribution center of the rich and growing 
Southeastern market. Taxes are low; so are power rates. There’s plenty 
of intelligent, dependable native labor. And the mild, healthful climate 
keeps absenteeism and fuel costs at a minimum. 

Yes, it’s profitable to operate in Georgia. And we’re here to find 
just the right site for you. Tell us your requirements in confidence. 
No obligation, 


FREE BOOKLET OF BUILDING COST DATA 


This booklet contains photographs, speci- 
fications and costs of several plants built 
recently in Georgia by national concerns. 
It’s a book of unusual interest to any mana- 
gement man who contemplates building a 
new plant. It’s yours for the asking. 


Write, Wire or Phone E. A. YATES, JR., Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 1719-A Atlanta 1, Georgia. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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TRAILER with retractable rail wheels i 
one attempt to simplify piggybacking. 


company solicits the business, handles 
pickups and deliveries. 

Plan 2: The railroad solicits the 
freight and carries it in railroad-owned 
or aah trailers using railroad-owned 
or leased tractors to handle pickups 
and deliveries. Rates are identical with 
those of competing trucking companies 
for each commodity or each class of 
commodities. 

Plan 3: The railroad hauls trailers 
belonging to specific shippers on a con- 
tract basis, with the shipper doing the 
terminal work at origin and destination 
points. 
¢ Industry Split—There is no_partic- 
ular problem with Plan 3. Nor do 
railroadmen see a very great potential 
for it. Its growth is limited by the 
number of companies that own their 
trailers and regularly send them on long 
trips on which it’s feasible to piggyback. 

But if there’s no problem with Plan 
3, there are plenty with Plans 1 and 2 
and there’s also some unhappiness 
within the industry between the pro- 
ponents of each. 

Of the two, most railroads prefer 
Plan 2, which calls for direct competi- 
tion rather than coopeiation with 
truckers. The basic reason for this is 
simply that there’s more money in it 
per trailer for the railroads. 

The Boston & Maine, which operates 
a relatively small Plan 2 service, is 
typical. Says an official, “We think 
Plan 2 freight is healthier. We have 
control over the whole operation. We 
can schedule our loads better.” 

A spokesman for another road points 
out, “With Plan 2 we know we're tak- 
ing business away from truckers instead 
of away from our own boxcars. Over 
the last 25 years, certain classes of 
commodities have been deserting the 
1ailroads because the truckers estab- 
lished lower rates for them, were better 
equipped to handle them and ‘so on. 

“Whatever piggyback business the 
railroad manages to get must consist of 
these goods coming back. If a com- 
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AVE you seen the sparkling new designs in stain- 

less steel tableware? They're being produced by 
famous-name companies and they're lovely . . . true 
heirloom quality, good for generations and available 
in patterns to grace any table, any occasion. 

And so practical!’ You can enjoy your beautiful 
stainless table settings every day—not just on state 
occasions—because Allegheny Stainless doesn't tar- 
nish, never needs laborious polishing, and the lustrous, 


satiny surface is so hard and strong that it resists 
ordinary dents and scratches in service. 

Doesn't that sound like something you'd like to 
have? And somewhere in your business, too, these same 
qualities in Allegheny Stainless Steel can give you 
a very important competitive edge. Let us help you 
engineer it. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER—and LONGER LASTING—with 


Allegheny Stainless 


Warehouse stocks carried hy all Ryerson steel plants 











Which Diesel is jack 
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it's GM...Choice of over 150 equipment builders 


Jack of all jobs—and master of all—General 
Motors Detroit Diesel engines power machines 
built by over 150 leading equipment manufac- 
turers. They handle more different construction 
jobs than any other Diesel. 


These flexible 2-cycle Diesels drive 117 models of 
excavators, and draglines built by 23 
manufacturers; 11 different makes of portable and 
stationary air compressors; plus rock crushers, 
pumps, loaders, and the world’s most powerful 


cranes 


tractors and earth-movers. 


In fact, GM Detroit Diesels lead as the work 
horses of industry— proving their superiority over 
both gasoline engines and other Diesels in more 
than 1,000 different applications of power ma- 
chinery on jobs from 30 h.p. up. 


For dependable, moneysaving power in sensible 
size and weight, it will pay you to specify GM 
Detroit Diesel in any equipment you build, buy 
or repower. It’s America’s FIRST CHOICE 
Diesel because it does more work at less cost! 

Multiple Units. 


Single Engines...30 to 300 H.P. Up to 893 H P 





























of all building trades? 
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Shown above are Thew-Lorain backhoe, Marion cranes, ingersoli-Rand air compressor, and LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse rear dump. Write for booklet listing over 1,000 GM Detroit Diesel power applications. 








GENERAL MOTORS 




















DETROIT oS 
DIESEL. | 


Engine Division of General Motors 
Detroit 28, Michigan 


Regional Offices: 
New York, Atianta, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, San Francis< 


In Canada 
GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 


America’s First Choice Diesel Engine 


Why is corn starch used in cotton fabrics ? 


It all starts with a boll of cotton. Becomes thread. Then cloth that may be a tough military 
weave or a fashionable sheer. Prints may be rough camouflage patterns or the detailed 


designs shown in the background of the illustration. All, with the help of corn starch. 


Starch specialties keep the slender threads from breaking during weaving. They form a 
smooth, continuous film that adds strength and elasticity. Mixed with dyes, starch 
specialties help to print intricate patterns with razor-sharp details and brilliant colors that 


resist fading. Starch specialties also give the printed cloth a crisp or supple feel, as desired. 


National is a major producer of starch specialties through chemistry — 


a4 result of setective research and levelopment, 
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WHEEL-LESS containers are heaved from 
flatbed trailers onto flatcars. 


modity hasn’t deserted to a trucker in 
25 years with thousands of truckers 
competing for it, it probably won't 
desert to a rail-hauled trailer charging 
the same rates now.” 

¢ Threat to Boxcars—The implication 
is that Plan 1 piggybacking does cut 
into boxcar freight. Alfred E. Perlman, 
president of the New York Central— 
which hasn’t yet gone into any kind of 
piggybacking—spelled this out in a re- 
cent speech: 

“The trucker pays the same rate to 
the railroad for hauling a trailer whether 
it has 10 tons of machinery in it or 10 
tons of sand. . . . How long will it be 
before all that’s left for the boxcar will 
be low-rated commodities, while the 
high-rated commodity goes into the 
trailer-on-flatcar? And then where will 
the railroad be that used to make its 
living hauling boxcars?” 

Still another facet of Plan 1 that 
Plan 2 advocates fear is what one rail- 
road man describes as “handing over 
the railroad’s economic advantage to 
the trucker.” 

“You're increasing his ability to com- 
pete with you,” this official states. 
“You've cut his costs. As a result, he 
can either increase his selling effort to 
the detriment of the railroads or he can 
cut more rates and take more business 
away from boxcars.” 
¢ Slow to Grow—Perhaps the major 
difficulty railroads have encountered 
with Plan 2 is that it doesn’t grow 
very fast. 

“It has taken us quite a while to 
educate shippers that we had the serv- 
ice,” declares one railroad vice-presi- 
dent. “Then it has taken us a longer 
while to educate our own freight solici- 
tors that they couldn’t continue to call 
only on their old contacts, but had to 
see an entirely new bunch. 

“Even then, selling Plan 2 isn’t easy. 
The rates are identical with truck rates, 
and the service, except on longer hauls, 
is often slower because of the terminal 


These Binks model 21V automatic spray 
guns reach deep into the steel 

tanks on muscles of steel...apply smooth 
uniform coating of ‘glass!’ 


Binks guns automatically spray 
glass linings in Rheem tanks 


7002 


Binks 


Rust and corrosion have long plagued the owners of 
water heaters. To lick this problem, the Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company, world’s largest maker of auto- 
matic storage water heaters, developed Rheemglas. 
Rheem literally lines these new tanks with glass. It is 
sprayed on in the form of a slip, made from a special frit 
and is later fused with the metal walls of the tank at 1600°F. 

To produce these superior tanks in quantity and at rea- 
sonable manufacturing costs, Rheem engineers rely heavily 
on the latest techniques of mass production. Equipment 
was developed, with the help of Binks engineers, to apply 
the glass linings automatically. 

A long reciprocating arm pushes Binks Model 21V au- 
tomatic spray guns deep into the tank. The guns turn on 
and off automatically and coat the inside of the tank 
quickly and uniformly. Flues are coated separately on 
Binks vertical reciprocating machines. 


Engineering assistance available... Automatic equipment 
of this kind is indicative of what can be accomplished 
when plant operating engineers work closely with Binks 
engineers on a specific problem. Binks’ broad experience 
is available to you without obligation. Just contact your 
nearest Binks Branch Office or write direct to the address 
below. 


= 
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EVERVTAHING FOR GUNS memcieied ACCESSORIES 





Binks Manufacturing Company 
3134-40 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 





time we need to load and switch flat- REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES + SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED SP DIRECTORY 
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THREE OF A KIND 


All Tubing « All Different « All by Superior 


In his left hand super-pressure tubing of .750 in. outside diameter, .050 
inside diameter ... used to withstand pressures up to 100,000 psi. In his 
right hand, hypodermic needle tubing, of just .008 in. diameter, and drawn 
from austenitic chromium-nickel stainless steel. The third sample, new 
thin-wall tubing of 24% in. diameter—ductile, corrosion resistant, feather 
light, with walls only .010 in. thick. 


These are just three extremes in size of the many types of tubing produced 
at Superior ... plus the entire standard range of sizes. Over 63 analyses 
are available—in stainless, alloy and carbon steels, nickel and nickel alloys, 
beryllium copper, titanium and zirconium. 


Bothered by knotty tubing problems? Let Superior’s tubemanship and 
years of industry-wide experience help solve them for you. Our tubing 
specialists, with the modern test and development facilities available to 
them, can serve your design engineers like a second right arm. 


All analyses .010 in, to ¥ in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 2Y4 in. OD 


Syoervir lade 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Send for your free copy of Bulletin No. 40, 
filled with additional information. Write 
Superior Tube Co., 2009 Germantown Ave., 
Norristown, Pa 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Co., 5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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cars. Shippers who have abandoned 
trucking companies and come back to 
us tell us they've done so mostly be- 
cause of our predictable arrival times 
and dependability.” 

Southern Pacific, which hauls trailer- 
loaded flatcars in its fast merchandise 
and fruit trains, and the Santa Fe are 
two exceptions to slow Plan 2 growth. 
But these roads carry trailers of their 
wholly owned, common carrier truck- 
ing subsidiaries. In a way, they have 
one foot in Plan 1. 

Another problem confronting Plan 2 
railroads is the matter of imbalance. 
Railroad-owned trailers sent out full 
must often be brought back empty, 
tying up not only the trailers but the 
flatcars in non-revenue trips. 
¢ Minority—Of the 42 railroads, in- 
cluding Canadian and “bridge” roads 
hauling trailers, only eight are in Plan 
1—that is hauling trailers of common 
carrier truckers. But in a recent survey 
by Modern Railroads, seven more re- 
ported they were “actively consider- 
ing it.” 

One of these is Southern Pacific, 
which last year hauled 70,328 loaded 
trailers of its Pacific Motor Trucking 
Co., compared with 61,575 in 1955. 
In other words, the railroad already 
hauling the most trailers of any in the 
country is now looking for ways to in- 
crease its volume. 

Another line studying Plan 1 is the 
Boston & Maine. “Despite our prefer- 
ence for Plan 2,” says its piggyback 
spokesman, “‘we’re looking into Plan 1 
because whenever we lose out to a 
trucker, we could still salvage some of 
the business by carrying his trailer.” 

A recent convert to Plan 1 is the Erie, 
which started carrying truckers’ trailers 
in addition to its own just this year. A 
major reason: Once it had made the 
investment in loading ramps and king- 
size flatcars, it discovered it could 
handle far more volume than it had 
been getting from railroad-owned trail- 
ers. 
¢ Profit Picture—What happens when 
a railroad goes into common carrier 
piggybacking? The Pennsy started it in 
early March, 1955. In 10 months that 
year it carried 17,439 Plan 1 trailers. In 
all of 1956 it carried 36,253 such trail- 
ers. By comparison, in all of 1955 it 
carried 14,834 of its own trailers, and 
in 1956 it carried 19,826. 

To the all-important question: Is this 
business profitable? James P. Newell, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania gives 
an emphatic “Yes.” 

“The average number of miles per 
car per day on all our freight cars is 
35,” he says. “Because a piggyback flat- 
car is quickly loaded and unloaded, 
its average number of miles per day is 
160. 

“Even though we get less _per-car 
mile on a piggyback flat than we do 
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ANOTHER 
DRIVE REQUIREMENT 
MEETS ITS MASTER 





You look at a motor application in an ad, and 99 times out 
of a hundred first thing you say is, “But my problem’s dif- 
ferent.” Here, it’s 100 to one you'll be right. 


Point is the manufacturers of this fast, efficient and extremely 
ingenious dry cleaning storing mechanism told Master what they 
needed. Light, geared-down, steady power, full start, positive stop. 
And whenever the attendant in a progressive shop so equipped dials 

your pants, a Master Gearmotor delivers the goods. 


At the touch of a switch, unit rotates 
and indexes correct order to delivery 
position. It’s fast, accurate and multi- 
plies floor space efficiency. Power is a 
14 H.P., 115/230 volt, 60 cycle, 1 phase 
Master Right Angle Gearmotor. 


And Master can deliver the goods for you! Master components can 
be integrated in any combination to give you the right horsepower, 
right shaft speed, right mounting features, in a single, efficient 
compact unit. See Master for your drives! 


Motor Ratings.. %& to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages, frequencies. 

Motor Types.....Squirrel cage, slip ring, synchronous, repul- 
sion-start induction, capacitor, direct current. 

Construction....Open, enclosed, splash-proof, fan-cooled, ex- 
plosion-proof, special purpose. 





ki 
Discieenminiee Single-speed, multi-speed, and variable speed. 
Installation Horizontal and vertical, with or without flanges 

j Power Drive 24 other features. 
4, Features............. Electric brakes (2 types) —5 types of gear re- 
; duction up to 432 to 1 ratio. Mechanical and 
ie electronic variable speed units—fluid drives 


—every type of mounting. 


MASTER ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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Things Q bit 
dreary, sir ? 


YOULL PROFIT TWO WAYS FROM 


A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS TRIP! 


No other trip does so much for business 
—and businessmen 

As for business, the Los Angeles 
market now ranks third in the U.S. in 
retail sales, with 15,000 new citizens 
streaming in every month. Well worth 
your personal attention 

As for yourself—isn't it high time 
you got away from office pressures, from 
grim and oppressive winter weather? 

What a change awaits you here: 
sunny desert days, gardens bursting 
with flowers, health-building fun along 
Pacific shores and around Hollywood! 
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A Southern California trip could do 
a lot for your company and for your 
own outlook right now. Shouldn’t you 
mail the coupon and start planning? 


coLor MAP. Official Sightseeing Map 
of Los Angeles County, all Southern 
California, 22%” x 25”. Traces routes for 
tours, locates 645 sights visitors enjoy 
Free—mail coupon. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the 
citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, Torrance and 182 other communities. 


ee 


All-Year Club of So. California, Dept. 2-H-2 
628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Please send free Color Sightseeing Map. 


Name 





Street 





City 





__ State 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


Zone 
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for a boxcar, we're moving it over 
four times as many miles.” 

Probably the most compelling reason 
for common carrier piggybacking comes 
from an official of the New Haven RR. 

“We don’t want to be crusaders,” 
he says. “But we have long recognized 
the fact we had to go into it. In 1928, 
the New Haven handled 30,242,341 
tons of freight. In 1955, it handled 
22,723,284 tons—or a decrease of 24%. 
During the same period, the index of 
industrial production in New England 
increased 66%. 

“Because New England industry pro- 
duces high-value articles, the New 
Haven is particularly vulnerable to 
truck competition. It has simply got 
to cooperate with the truckers.” 
¢ Teamsters’ Demands—This matter of 
having to cooperate with the truckers 
is by no means a one-way street. Take 
the case of one major trucker. 

“One of the biggest factors driving 
us to the railroads,” says the president, 
“is increasing wage and other demands 
of the Teamsters. 

“We are paying into a welfare fund 
at the rate of $4.50 per man per week 
for each week a driver works. There 
is only so much of that that can be 
absorbed. 

“There are also other savings accru- 
ing to the truck company from piggy- 
back operation. The growing ton-mile 
tax rates, increasing license fees, in- 
creasing fuel costs, load limits, and 
other revenue fees being placed on 
trucks are making over-the-road opera- 
tions difficult. 

“The Pennsylvania Turnpike is an 
cxample. This road was given authority 
to set its own rates and it has pushed 
fees for trucks completely out of line.’ 
¢ Unknown Quantity—The attitude of 
the Teamsters so far is an unknown 
but worrisome quantity. Except in a 
few isolated instances, the union hasn’t 
made a move either for or against 
piggvbacking. But then the railroads 
are loading only 4,000 cars a week. 
Making an extreme assumption of two 
trailers per flatcar, that’s only 8,000 
trailers for the entire nation. 

When piggybacking really gets roll- 
ing, many railroad and trucking officials 
aie afraid the Teamsters may demand 
that drivers get paid for a normal run 
whether they drive a trailer or not. 

Aside from this, piggybacking is 
almost sure to blossom—and soon. Said 
a recent Railway Age editorial: 

“Transportation today is a fiercely 
competitive business. As a result any 
operator who is laggard in adopting 
available methods to reduce costs 
and/or improve service, may soon find 
himself either short of customers, or 
short of earnings, or both. 

“Economic forces—as inexorable as 
gravity—are operating to compel com- 
bined truck and rail service.” END 
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THE LUMMUS COMP 
REY 


Or our engineering development center will 


with you Tcelmticlamiomilaltial 


In the past half-century, Lummus has designed, 
engineered and constructed over 700 installations 
throughout the world. On this list, which is a veri- 
table “Who’s who” of satisfied customers, are plants 
for making petroleum products, chemicals, petro- 
chemicals, paper, food products, synthetic rubber, 
plastics and fertilizers. Whether it’s your process or 
one we secure for you, whether it’s here cr abroad, 
your Lummus job will bring you maximum return 
on your capital investment. And Lummus will keep 


your process “secret” safe. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO * HOUSTON * THE HAGUE + LONDON +« MONTREAL + PARIS 











Customers...by the billions 


No commodity has a wider sale or greater impact on every 
phase of life than the daily newspaper. It sets the pace of 
social, political and business thought to a greater extent 
than any other medium of communication. Herein lies its 
potential for the future. 

Well over half the world lives in the primary stage of 
economic and social development. A demand for newspapers, 
and a greatly expanded market for newsprint, will inevitably 
follow its change and growth. In highly developed North 


BOWATER CORPORATION OF 
Vills at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland «+ 


A MEMBER OF THE 


NORTH 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia « 


BOWATER 


America, too, the market for newsprint shows every sign of 
expanding, with a natural increase in population of some 
three million a year. 

Current requirements, and the expanding future of the 
world market for newsprint, are reasons why Bowaters have 
recently added a third great new paper-making machine to 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation at Calhoun, 
Tennessee, making it one of the largest and most modern 
mills in the United States. 


Bowaters = 


MONTREAL 


AMERICA LIMITED 


Calhoun, Tennessee 


ORGANISATION 
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The Steel Commons: 


Recent Drop From 1956-57 High (In Percent) 
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“Growth Stocks’ in Reverse 


@ After a few happy years of divorce from the feast- 
or-famine label, steel shares are suddenly in disfavor again. 


@ They aren’t being dumped, but no one’s buying. 


@ At bottom, you can blame it on Wall Street's skep- 
ticism over Pittsburgh’s view of future sales and earnings. 


Wall Street investors have suddenly 
turned cold to the siren song of steel 
commons, one of their flames during 
the rise of the bull market. In the past 
few weeks, they have shut their ears to 
happy talk of record sales, improved 
1956 earnings despite a strike, and an 
upturn as soon as Detroit gets back in 
the order books at full volume (BW— 
Feb. 9°57,p31). 

As the chart shows, most steel com- 
mons have slumped far more deeply 
than the average for all industrials. In 
early January, they were near their bull 
market peaks; this week, many are down 
15% to 25%, some of them losing 
most if not all of their 1956 gains. 

U.S. Steel, for example, peaked out 
at $73.75, but you could buy it this 
week at around $58. Jones & Laughlin 
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hit a high of $62.50, but it was selling 
under $47 early this week. The picture 
is much the same for the other steels. 
¢ How to Explain It—Granted that the 
market as a whole is losing its bullish- 
ness, steel’s fall from grace is hard to 
explain. You can only conclude that 
investors feel they have ridden the rise 
far enough. They see very little in the 
way of bright prospects, so they are 
taking profits. Moreover, they must be 
skeptical of steelmen’s optimistic talk 
of bigger and more profitable markets 
just around the corner. 

Perhaps the heart of the market's 
wariness is Streeters’ memory of the 
old feast-and-famine days of steel. In 
recent years, many investors had come to 
regard steel as a growth industry. For 
three or four years, they saw nothing 


but tremendous expansion of steel ca- 
pacity, with shares behaving like growth 
stocks in general. Now they hear about 
disappointing business from Detroit and 
softness in prices of steel scrap, a major 
ingredient of steel, and they begin to 
wonder. 
¢ But How Good?—Steel industry 
spokesmen all talk of a good year for 
their business in 1957, but Wall Street 
analysts have been sowing the seeds of 
doubt. They turn back to yearend pre- 
dictions of a record 120-million tons of 
steel production in 1957, and they shave 
it down to about 115-million tons, 
about the same as last year. 
Meanwhile, they point out, the in- 
dustry’s capacity will be rising from 
about 133.5-million tons now to about 
138.5-million tons by yearend. It will 
take better than merely good business 
to keep carnings growing, analysts say. 
¢ Squeeze on Net—Like other indus- 
tries, steel is caught in the profits 
squeeze. Armco Steel Corp., for ex- 
ample, brought production and sales to 
record levels last year, yet earnings 
declined. Chmn. Charles R. Hook told 
stockholders that “constantly rising 
costs” were to blame. There are no 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$18,000,000 


Carrier Corporation 


4%% Subordinated Debentures, due February 1, 1982 
(Convertible to and including February 1, 1967) 


Price 10142% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned 
and such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities 
in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Incorporated 


February 6, 1957. 























Cameron 
Split-Die 
Forgings 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| are different — they 
| are made possible by 
something new in 
| the metal-working 
industries. Intricate 
| ; ; 
ferrous forgings with 
| internal as well as 
external contours are 
being mass-produced. 
j These near-final 
shapes with greatly 
| improved grain 
structures are creating 
| struct ti 
a new concept in 
| the design and 
| use of forgings. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cameron's split-die forgings offer a variety of 
shapes and sizes (200 lbs. to 5,000 Ibs.) 

in alloys to meet the extreme demands of today. 
They may be supplied as forged, rough 
machined, or finish machined, ready to save 
money on final operations. It is now 
possible to take advantage of the 
many benefits offered by high grade 
alloy ferrous® forgings in applications 


| never before possible. Investigate 
; these advantages. Write or call... 
| * ferritic of austenitic 

| 
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.. . ‘all the good news is 
out,/ comments one Wall 
Street steel specialist .. .” 
STEEL starts on p. 127 


signs that this spiral of costs will end 
soon. 

Last summer's steel strike is also 
blamed for some of the industry’s loss 
of eaming capacity. But Streeters 
question that a profits decline such as 
U.S. Steel’s slide from $370.1-million 
to $347.9-million (while sales edged up 
from $4.1-billion to $4.2-billion) can 
be attributed wholly to strike losses. 

Costs will get another nudge upward 
next July, when the industry's three- 
vear union contracts call for another 
10¢ or 11¢ an hour in over-all labor 
costs. Whether the industry can make 
a general price increase stick, and thus 
recover its profits margin, is a question 
that’s being debated in Wall Street as 
well as in Pittsburgh. It depends largely 
on the trend in demand for steel. 
¢ Running Hard—Steclmen themselves 
see no real slowdown in demand. The 
first quarter will be an excellent one, 
they are sure. Mills are running close to 
capacity and, in some cases, above rated 
capacity. This momentum will carry 
them well into the second quarter with 
plants humming. 

Analysts, however, believe that no 
later than the third quarter, possibly 
sooner, faltering demand will bring the 
steel industry down to perhaps 85% 
of capacity. In other words, they con- 
cede that the first half-year will be good, 
but they see no reason in the second 
half for steel shares to move up. 

“All the goed news is out,” com- 
ments one Wali Street steel specialist. 

However, Streeters admit that steel 
companies can still make money at 
levels below 90% of capacity. The last 
few percentage points above 90% are 
inevitably gained only by using older 
and less efficient equipment and by 
working labor shifts overtime. 
¢ No Panic—Thus far, the price weak- 
ness in steel shares has taken the form 
of merely a profit-cashing operation. In- 
vestors are in no panicky rush to dump 
their steel holdings—they simply seem 
to be disinclined to do much buying. 

Two recent bits of favorable news— 
dividends increases by U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel Corp—lost much of 
their effect because of skepticism about 
their permanency. Management in both 
cases pointedly refrained from describ- 
ing the new higher payments as “reg- 
ular quarterly disbursements.” 

The pointedness of this omission is 
traditional with these companies, and 
most investors figure that U.S. Steel, at 
least, wouldn’t have boosted the divi- 
dend from 65¢ to 75¢ a share without 
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BullDog’s men of power map 


Looking ahead to your plant’s growth, and helping you plan for it 
electrically, is a speciality with BullDog field engineers. Their electrical 
experience and the remarkable flexibility of BullDog equipment 
combine to provide distribution systems that work more efficiently, 
safely and economically today ... expand or convert with a minimum 
of effort, expense and waste tomorrow. 


They're always at your service, too, whether you require a complete 
new system from circuit breakers to unit substations . .. or merely need 
additions to existing facilities. 

Call in your BullDog field engineer now. You'll be utilizing the talents 
and products of the country's most outstanding electrical company — 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., R.&I.E., Chase-Shawmut, Kelman, Victor 
Insulator and BullDog. © BEPCO 


BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich. + A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company + Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. in Canada: BuliDog 
Electric Products Company (Canada), L'd., 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 


plans for your future 


iF IT'S NEW...1F IT'S DIFFERENT... .1F IT'S BETTER . 


BU LLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 














Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


From London To Chicago—By Water. Work is well along on the immense Saint Lawrence Seaway project, opening a channel 
through which ocean-going vessels can sail inland to Chicago—and work often goes on 24 hours a day. Cranes and shovels are pow- 
ered with miles of Tiger Brand electrical cable, and they’re laced with miles of Tiger Brand wire rope to lift the enormous loads. 


Both are products of United States Steel's American Steel & Wire Division. 


Sie 


av? 


Steel Spider Web. ir you ever needed it, here’s proof that amazing things 
can be done with steel. This is an 83-foot-high dome for a potash storage 
building that will be covered with steel sheets. This complicated structure 
was prefabricated and erected by American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel. 


Homemade Bread, In A “Tin” Steel Pan. Commercial bakers, who can 
afford and demand the finest, say that “tin” bread pans give them a bigger, 
better loaf of bread. These “tin” pans are actually made from steel sheets, 
coated with a thin layer of pure tin. USS Tinplate, we call it. You can buy 
pans of this type at any department or variety store. 




















For A Tough Grind. This mill is used to grind the highly abrasive, low-grade iron ore called Taconite. Rolled Steel Plate 
Lining, bolted to the inside surface of the large revolving cylinder, lifts and tumbles the load and also protects the shell from 
the grinding action of the steel rods and the ore. This lining, especially made for such service, processed 1,100,000 tons of 
Taconite—another outstanding performance of USS Lorain Rolled Plate Linings. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE end CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE ;; OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . ; Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 

7-251 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 























NEW ISSUE 


25, 1957. 


in the Prospectus. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


wporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 








Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


February 8, 1957 


$171,720,200 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


44% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
due 1987 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being 
offered rights to subscribe at 100% for the above Debentures at the 
rate of $100 principal amount of Debentures.for each 20 shares of 
Common Stock held of record on February 7, 1957. Subscription War- 
rants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on February 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and 
following the subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Haligarten & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 























FOR WANT OF A KEY AN ACCOUNT WAS LOST 

it happened when valuable papers were locked up ina file and 
its Keys were lost. You'll avoid disaster, 
save valuable time, and enjoy real conven- 
lence with TelKee, the system that & 


ail keys on file, ready for duty. Write for | 


FREE catalog today. 


.0. MOORE. INC. « A SUBSIDIARY OF SUNROK ore 
GLEN RIDDLE 33. PENNSYLVANIA 








_+_INDUSTRY'S aT FLUS= 
| RHODE 
= BNE 


INDUSTRY'S 
IDEAL STATE 


R. 1. Dev. Coun., RM. 521, State House, 


+ Skilled Labor 
+ ideal Piant 
Sites 


+ Modern 
industrial Parks 











clues 


is BUSINESS WEEK’S own classified advertising 


section. You can use it effectively and economically 
to offer or seek business opportunities—positions— 


personnel. 
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assurance that the new rate could be 
maintained for the remaining three 
quarters. They aren’t quite so sure in 
Bethlehem’s case. 

The new dividend on Bethlehem 
shares (recently approved for a 4-to-l 
split) is 60¢, compared with an equiv- 
alent declaration of 624¢ a year ago. 
However, the 624¢ rate was not con- 
tinued through the year, and share 
holders wound up with an equivalent 
of $2.124 for the year. If the initial 
60¢ rate is maintained this year, they 
would get $2.40. 
¢ Quick Change—A Wall Street steel 
analyst who thinks he knows why steel 
shares have done such a quick about- 
face since New Year's Day says: 

“Prices were strong then in anticipa- 
tion of good earnings and expectation 
of a good auto year. Now autos are dis- 
appointing, appliances are off, and it 
looks as if the operating ratio is going 
to turn down.” 

Meanwhile, the steel companies are 
doing their best to ease the fears of 
investors. They point to last year’s sales 
gains, and in a few cases to all-time 
highs in earnings, too (BW—Feb.9'57, 
p32). They say that the auto makers 
will push hard to keep production on 
an even keel, with supplementary un- 
employment benefit contracts to punish 
those who fail. And they talk of a sales 
bulge for spring and summer. 

But many people in Wall Street and 
Pittsburgh are holding their breaths. 





Langlie Heads McCall 


Arthur B. Langlie, Republican who 
served three terms as governor,of Wash- 
ington and then lost out in the race 
for a Senate seat last November, was 
clected president of McCall Corp. last 
week. Pres. Marvin Pierce, 63, moved 
up to board chairman of the printing 
and publishing company. Langlie said 
he took the McCall post in preference 
to a “very nice position” in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 
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MICRO SWITCH... 
PRECISION SWITCHING 


15 to 100 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


Assure Absolute Dependability in 
Particle Board Loader and Unloader Unit* 


How to 
“Automate” 
Your Present 
‘Production 
Equipment 


These two cam-oper- 
ated MICRO SWITCH 
Explosion-proof 
switches, installed by 
the El Paso National 
Gas Company, oper- 
ate gas supply and 
warning light. Safe 
and automatic opera- 
tion is thus assured. 


Sixteen MICRO SWITCH 
precision switches as- 
sure perfectly syn- 
chronized operation of 
the four giant two 
billion candle power 
searchlights on the 
Empire State Bldg. 


MICRO SWITCH splash- 
proof precision 
switches insure safe, 
efficient filling and 
packaging of liquid 
wax in the plant of 
S. C. Johnson & Son. 
Although drenched 
with hot wax, these 
switches give precise 
performance. 


MICRO SWITCH Service is as important 

as micro swiTtcH Products. A large staff 

of micro switcH Field Application Engineers 
and a country-wide organization of 

MICRO SwiTcH Approved Distributors are 


ever ready to serve you 


Operate 20,000 cycles per day 
on a 24-hour basis 
a 


Prevent estimated shut-down time costing 
$50.00 to $100.00 per minute 


Three of the many MICRO SWITCH “ML” 2-circuit 
switches index the cage stops of the upward and down- 
ward travel of the racks of a particle board loader 
and unloader unit. 


Operating 20,000 cycles a day, these rugged MICRO 
SWITCH “ML’’ Limit Switches with their long life, 
accurate repeatability of point of operation, ex- 
cellent seal, convenient mounting and one-way 
actuation features, provide dependability for the 
continuous high speed production of particle board. 


Serving as indicators and timers in various auto- 
matic operations, these two-circuit switches con- 
trol the up and down motion of the unit which 
loads and unloads the particle board to and from 
the hot plate press. 


The manufacturer* of these custom-built units has 
standardized on MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 
because of their longer life, accurate and depend- 
able operation and excellent environmental seal 
and uses as many as 100 switches on many of these 
custom-built units. 

( Your engineers should request Catalog No. 83) 


"Washington iron Works, Seattie, Washington 


MICRO SWITCH 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


In Conada, Leoside, Toronto 17, Ontario « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








easy solutions to 
RECORD STORAGE 
PROBLEMS 


Problem: How to store original records 
for future reference at lowest possible cost. 
Answer: Liberty Record Storage Boxes— 
for over thirty-eight years recognized by 
industry as the lowest cost method for 
housing inactive records. 


CGéeu) STORAGE BOXES - : 


a £ 

Heavy-duty 

corrugated 

fibre-board 

construction 

gives ten, fif- 

teen, twenty 

years of serv- 

ice and cuts costs way down. Just pen- 
nies a year does the job! 


Cond) INDEX SYSTEM 


Liberty Boxes provide 
for “fast finding” of 
stored records be- 
cause of its unique 
| label design. The 
Liberty label assures 
you a simple, easy-to- 
use method for index- 
ing and filing your 
transferred records. 


ond) FEATURES 


Your records are always 

protected against dust, 

a dirt and dampness due 

to the unique cord and 

tension button closure. 

If accidently dropped, 

the contents can't spill 

out. 25 stock sizes 

C.&N.W.RR. file @Vailable covering every 

room is both neat POpular office form— 
and efficient. special sizes to order. 


USED AND SOLD FROM 
COAST TO COAS 


Liberty Boxes are . 
stocked by station- 
ery and office equip- 
ment dealers in every 
state, in every prin- 
cipal city. Write for 
the name of your 
dealer and a copy of 
our latest catalog. No 
obligation, of course. 











Factory applied 
labels with gum- 
med title strips a 
Liberty Box feature. 


Low cost installation 
at Southwestern Bell 
Telephone 


DRAWER STYLE 
TRANSFER 
FILES 


STAXONSTEEL Transfer Files build their 
own steel framework as they are stacked— 
no shelving required. Easy gliding drawers 
at any height. Available in Legai, Letter, 
Check, Freight Bill-and Tab Card sizes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


2607 North 25th Aver +» Franklin Pork 
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Biggest of the Savings & Loan Associations 


Name 


Home S&L, Los Angeles 

Twin City Federal S&L, Minneapolis 
Perpetual Building, Washington 
Coast Federal S&L, Los Angeles 
First Federal S&L, Chicago 


First Federal S&L, Detroit. . . 

First Federal S&L, Miami, Fla. . 

Calif. Federal S&L, Los Angeles 

Talman Federal S&L, Chicago.......... 


Great Western S&L, Los Angeles. 
Bell S&L, Chicago... ... 

Farm & Home, S&L, Nevada, Mo 
Pacific First Federal S&L, Tacoma 


Baltimore Federal S&L, Baltimore 
Carteret S&L, Newark 

County Federal S&L, Rockville Centre. ... 
Glendale Federal S&L, Glendale 


*Dec. 1, 1956. 


Dec. 31, 1956 


Assets (000's omitted) 
Rank Dec. 31, 1955 


$423,146* 1 $300,084 
251,188 216,928 
240,366 217,265 
239,271 220,944 
207,154 179,106 


201,215 163,623 
189,560 161,534 
183,967 151,902 
182,814 156,729 


179,883 10 128,000 
176,134 11 154,136 
172,719 12 156,334 
169,686 13 155,458 


163,306 14 143,213 
161,847 15 154,219 
158,349 16 159,989 
152,362 17 125,188 


Rank 


eorno unos = 


The Rocketing S&Ls 


Total assets hit $43.2-billion 
as high dividend rates and 
aggressive promotion keep on 
bearing fruit. 


There’s just no end to the growing 
of the savings and loan business. 

Total assets of the trade climbed last 
year to a record $43.2-billion; the 15% 
gain was the second biggest in the 
125-year history of the S&Ls. And at 
yearend, 34 of the associations had 
assets topping $100-million, according 
to the Investment Dealers’ Digest. A 
year earlicr there had been 24 in the 
select class, and none 10 years ago. 

Among the largest associations, there 
was considerable shifting about in the 
rankings, as you can see from the com- 
pilation (above) of the 17 biggest asso- 
ciations—the one with assets over $150- 
million. 

One real standout among the indi- 
vidual performances was the Home 
Savings & Loan Assn. of Los Angeles, 
which during 1956 substantially wid- 
ened its lead as the trade’s biggest. 
With a hefty boost from mergers, the 
Los Angeles S&L showed a 40% gain 
in assets, making it the first in the 
business to pass the $400-million mark. 
¢ High Interest—The S&Ls as a group 
have been helped mightily in their lead- 
ing role in the postwar fight for savings 
by the well-above-average interest that 
most of them pay. Thus, dividend rates 
of 34% and 4% were common at the 
yearend among the 100 largest associa- 
tions; by contrast, by no means all of 


the mutual savings and commercial 
banks were offering a maximum of 3%. 
And the banks were growing much 
more slowly. 

Heavy spending on advertising and 
promotion since the war has given the 
S&Ls an equally effective boost. In- 
deed, their aggressive efforts to make 
the public S&L conscious have left the 
banks distinctively peevish. The banks 
accuse the S&Ls of luring savings by 
falsely “giving the impression that they 
were banks of deposit” (BW —Jul.21’56, 
pll7). And they find other crows to 
pick with the new business campaign 
of their successful and aggressive com- 
petitors. 

For their part, the S&Ls say loudly 
that the banks’ complaints are merely 
noise to drown out their own failure 
over the years “to furnish people with 
the thrift and home services they need.” 
¢ In the Middle—Impartial observers 
find that there is some merit on each 
side of the debate. On the S&L side, 
the impartial view is that banks have 
never been aggressive enough in 
scrambling for the savings of the “little 
fellow.” It is added that the S&Ls have 
made good use of the money entrusted 
to them. Thus last year they financed 
more than a third of the 1.1-million 
new homes that were built. At yearend, 
the trade was holding $36.6-billion in 
home mortgages—$6-billion more than 
the life insurance companies, which 
comprise the world’s largest non-gov- 
ernmental pool of investible funds. 

On the other hand, the impartial 
observers also fault the S&Ls on some 
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Plymouth must be the best fleet buy... 


eeeeeeeene 


MORE PLYMOUTH CABS 
ARE IN USE TODAY THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


What better evidence that Plymouth offers low 
upkeep, top stamina, high trade-in value? Taxi 
fleet operators are shrewd buyers, and they know 
Plymouths are built to take it, to stay out of the 
shop and on the job. They know, too, that of “all 
three”’ Plymouth commands the highest prices at 
used car auctions. This higher trade-in value is 


another Plymouth “plus” for your fleet. 


eeeeeeee 


ONLY PLYMOUTH IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD OFFERS: 
* ALL-NEW FLIGHT-SWEEP STYLING 

* LASTING ECONOMY OF OPERATION 

* TORSION-AIRE RIDE 

* HIGHEST STANDARD HORSEPOWER 

%* PUSH-BUTTON DRIVING 
_ 


TOTAL-CONTACT BRAKES, SAFETY-POWER FRAME 
and a host of other safety features 


If your fleet. Plymoittt you’re 3 years ahead! 





-Why 20,000 Shippers Preter 
Transamerican 


Here are the reasons... 





. Why Transamerican 
should be your 
freight carrier 

* 


64 STRATEGICALLY- 
LOCATED TERMINALS 


2000 COMPANY-OWNED 
HIGHWAY UNITS 


2400 DIRECT POINTS 


SYSTEM-WIDE 
TELETYPE SERVICE 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
* 


VITAL LINK IN AMERICA’S SUPPLY LINE 

















FRE Eze 
nome ara 














@ LABOR—big poo! of technicians 
and readily trained labor possess- 
ing high 1.9 


@ TRANSPORTATION—Three 
transcontinental railways, near- 
by ocean shipping. freeways 


@ LIVING CONDITIONS— 
delightful uncrowded home 
and educational facilities 


@ UTILITIES — unlimited 
supplies of gas and elec- 


tricity 


@ LOCATION— 
centered in a metro- 
politan area of 3 mil- 
lion — mild summers, 
snowless winters 





C-63 


INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
c/o BERKELEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BERKELEY 4 CALIFORNIA 
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points. They argue that, intentionally 
or not, the S&L promotion has given 
many savers the impression that the 
S&Ls are banks of deposit. Actually, of 
course, the S&Ls are forbidden by law 
to accept deposits. Money entrusted to 
them is strictly new capital, represent- 
ing nothing but a share interest in the 
association. It cannot be withdrawn 
freely, as can be done with bank de- 
posits. In times of stress, an S&L has 
the right to stall off withdrawals for an 
extended period without being in de- 
fault. 

e Investments—Because it must be 
ready to pay out at all times, a bank has 
to maintain a considerable degree of 
liquidity. To balance the money it puts 
into mortgages, it must hold substan- 
tial amounts of such readily liquid but 
low-vielding assets as governments and 
“legal” corporate securities, along with 
plenty of cash. 

This is not the case with the S&L 
The law limits its investments mainly 
to governments, Federal Home Loan 
Bank securities, loans against its own 
shares, property improvement mort- 
gages, and first mortgages. It is definitely 
a mortgage bank; its big place in the 
national economic sun can be justified 
only if it serves as a major supplier of 
mortgage moncy. That’s why the S&L 
doesn’t have to pay off shareholders on 
demand in times of stress, as a bank 
does. Obvicusly, since mortgages are 
more lucrative than governments and 
high grade corporates, the S&L can be 
more liberal in its interest than the 
banks. 
¢ Long-Term Money—At this point, 
the impartial observer argues that an 
S&L in quest of new business should 
aim primarily at the longer-term in- 
vestor, and not for mere temporary sav- 
ings. And the banks chime in to say 
that this is precisely what they have not 
done in the postwar years. The S&Ls, 
they charge, have scrambled aggres- 
sively to get “temporary cash,” particu- 
larly the so-called hot money that will 
stay put only until it finds an even 
higher rate of carning elsewhere. They 
bolster the accusation with figures: Last 
year the S&L withdrawal ratio jumped 
to 67.5%, the highest since the war. 

Critics find flaws in other facets of 
the S&Ls: 

e The decline in the trade’s 
ay. 

The relation of its surplus to 
the tien of capital shares outstand- 
ing. 

e The size of recent borrowings. 

Many of the criticisms could be si- 
lenced by the simple expedient of. low- 
ering dividend rates and retaining a 
larger portion of carnings. But these 
moves would take a lot of courage. 
After all, the liberal dividend policy has 
provided much of the fuel for the S&L 
rocket. END 
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Im 1956 Parade ad revenue 
increased 17% — top per cent gain 
-among major consumer magazines 








A Sunday reading habit in more than7 million homes 





PACKAGING 
“MADE TO MEASURE” 


CORRUGATED AND 
SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD 
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AINER 


Often the shapeliest products 
need odd-shaped, custom- 
tailored containers. 


Gaylord has designed a great 
variety of form- fitting ship- 
ping containers—snug hous- 
ing for furniture, three-bladed 
airplane propellers, shuffle- 
board sets, live evergreens. 
Many more. 


Whatever your packaging 
needs, “made to measure” or 
conventional, call your nearby 
Gaylord packaging engineer 
irst. 


CORPORATION 


* SI 


FINANCE BRIEFS 








Denials have failed to kill the belief of 
some Wall Street rail analysts that a 
three-way merger of the Kansas City 
Southern, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
and the Chicago Great Western is a 
definite possibility. They cite as evi- 
dence that William N. Deramus, new 
M-K-T president, is a son of the KCS 
president; that Deramus quit as presi- 
dent of the Great Western to join the 
M-K-T only after big stockholders in 
KCS and Great Western had acquired 
options on a large block of M-K-T 
stock; that the Kansas City ticket office 
of M-K-T has suddenly been moved 
into the KCS general office building. 
* 


Standard Oil (New Jersey) now has 
400,000 stockholders, a record for the 
company. In 1945, there were only 
160,000 shareholders. 
. & 

Airlines may have trouble paying off 
their $1.5-billion obligations for new 
equipment in the next four years unless 
they can improve their earnings. That's 
the warning of Frederick F. Robinson, 
president of National Aviation Corp., 
a closed-end investment company that 
specializes in aircraft and airline securi- 
ties. Robinson says the trade’s net oper- 
ating income skidded 8% last year de- 
spite a 14% rise in traffic. He adds that 
any trade or company that depends on 
a high rate of growth just to hold its 
earnings level inevitably “becomes prog- 
ressively vulnerable.” 

° 
Bad news from Detroit: Ford Motor 
Co. sales were off 17% last year, net 
earnings dropped $200-million, or 46% 
—sinking to $237-million. . . . Chrysler 
Corp’s showing was even worse. Net 
dropped 80%, from $80-million to 
$20-million. That’s 71¢ a share below 
last year’s dividend payment. 

° 
$50-million of new debentures will be 
offered for sale by Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co. to finance this year’s construc- 
tion. CNG expects to dispose of half 
the debentures in June, the rest in the 
fall. 


Textile blues: Textron, Inc., had to cut 
its quarterly dividend to 25¢ a share 
from 40¢, and Chmin. Royal Little sees 
no chance of restoring the old rate un- 
less earnings take a “fantastic jump.” ... 
Chmn. J. Spencer Love says Burlington 
Industries, Inc., will have to cut its 
$1 annual dividend if carnings continue 
their recent rate of decline. In fiscal 
1956, Burlington earned $1.63 a share, 
off 20¢, or 11%, from the previous 
year. In the first quarter of fiscal 1957, 
ended Dec. 31, earnings were down to 
41¢ a share, 10¢, or 20%, below the 
year before period. 
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Reflection #1 
Plate Glass 


—— eens 


Reflection #2 
American LUSTRACRYSTAL 


Is the slight difference in distortion* between plate glass 


and Ameri ican Lustracrystal worth a 40% premium? 


sy 


he 


Reflection #3 
Competitive Brand of Crystal 


Ask this question of business men who are buying many 
other building features with ‘‘glass dollars'’ saved by 
using AMERICAN LUSTRACRYSTAL heavy sheet glass 
instead of more expensive plate glass. They also know 
that AMERICAN LUSTRACRYSTAL is more depend- 
able structurally than equal-size plate glass: 


¥ More resistant to breakage from impact 
¥ More resistant to breakage from constant pressure 
¥ More resistant to surface abrasion 


If you are interested in a glare reducing sheet glass: to 
give the interior of your building a soft, diffused light, 
use AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY—a neutral, gray tint 
glass, made to the same quality standards as AMERICAN 
LUSTRACRYSTAL. 

Use AMERICAN—the modern glass for modern building. 


*LEGEND: The types of glass tested were mirrored so that reflections could be 
photographed to show relative amounts of distortion. All three photos were 
taken under identical conditions. 


MODERN GLASS 
Bost af 9 Glance 


COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


PLANTS, JEANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 








Automation in the foundry 


4 
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...monotony that pays a pratt — 


Osborn MOL-DEXe, automat- 
ically handles all operations 
of turning out —_— molds 
at high rdte of production. 


Leader in automation for the foundry 
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INDUSTRYAL BRUSHES 

BRUSHING MAGatTN E Ss 
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Dutch-owned American Enka Corp. is betting a $21-milli 


Pee 


regain a place in the textile market. 


Rayon Gets Boost From Holland 


Next week, American Enka Corp., 
one of this country’s Big 4 manufac- 
turers of rayon, plans to “‘spin-in” its 
new $21-million staple fiber plant at 
Lowland, Tenn. The opening of the 
new plant marks the beginning of a new 
era for Enka, and it may herald the 
comeback of rayon which has had to 
yield first place to new synthetic fibers 
such as nvlon, Dacron, and Acrilan. 

For 27 years, Enka—the U.S. sub- 
sidiary of Algemene Kunstzijde Unie 
N.V. (AKU) of Holland—has been an 
American leader in producing rayon fil- 
ament yarn (picture). Enka and other 
rayon manufacturers believe that staple 

a fiber that can be blended with other 
svnthetic and natural fibers—can com- 
pete in the vast new market opening 
up for the new fiber mixtures. 

e Late Comer—Enka is moving into 
staple production slowly in its histori- 
cally conservative manner. American 
Viscose Corp., the giant in American 
rayon, already produces about 250-mil- 
lion Ib. a vear to Lowland’s 50-million- 
lb. capacity. But Enka’s tardy entn 
into the field may even have some com- 
pensations. Lowland’s machinery, which 
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Enka is careful to screen from competi- 
tive eyes, will be the latest crack in 
technology. And Enka will be able to 
draw on its parent Dutch firm for its 
technology. AKU, a giant international 
textile fiber combine with 17 European 
affiliate companies, has perhaps the fore 
most research in the world industry and 
is already producing staple in its Europ 
ean subsidiaries. 

If, as many observers of the textile 
and rayon field predict, the future of 
ravon hangs on its own technology, 
Enka’s AKU connection will be invalu- 
able. Not only does Enka kick into 
the kitty that supports the company’s 
centralized research at Arnhem, Hol 
land, and draw from it, but it also has 
a line to German research through 
AKU’s chief German subsidiary, Ver- 
einigte Glanzstoff Fabrik, AG, and five 
other partly owned West German sub- 
sidiaries. German research has been of 
top importance in rayon development 
¢ Independent Child—On the other 
hand, despite AKU’s 55% ownership 
of American Enka, you would never 
know it. Its chief officers—except for 
four AKU directors on its board—are 


on plant that it can help an 


old favorite 


American. It makes most of its own 
decisions. Observers believe there is 
no more and no less corporate friction 
between Enka’s New York headquarters 
and AKU in Amhem than there is in 
many an American-owned textile com 
pany between New York offices and 
Carolina plants. Yet American Enka is 
a big part of AKU’s giant international 
enterprise—which is to textiles what 
Philips of Eindhoven is to electrical 
Royal Dutch Shell to the oil 
business, and Unilever to soaps, deter 
gents, and oils. 


20ods, 


|. The Parent 


AKU is one of Holland’s four largest 
companies. Along with Royal Dutch 
Shell, Unilever, and Philips, AKU is 
that rare Dutch combination of hold- 
ing company, producer, and sales agent 
which has helped the tiny Netherlands 
hold its own in international commer- 
cial competition—even among giants. 
AKU owns five large plants in Holland 
itself, all built since 1913 when it was 
organized under the name of ENKA 
by Dr. J. C. Hartogs. The company grew 
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‘Hey Joe... 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
ALL OUR OVERTIME?” 


Overtime costs more than time- 
and-a-half, It’s a sign of hurry, 
and when work is hurried, mis- 
takes creep in and standards slip. 
Overtime also indicates unmet 
schedules, and that can mean un- 
happy customers and business lost. 
But overtime in the cleaning de- 
partment doesn’t happen when 
you have Wheelabrator® airless 
blast cleaning equipment. Its 
speed and efficiency are slashing 
cleaning costs in thousands of 
modern plants like your own. 


For full details, send for 
Catalog 74-C, Wheelabrator Corporation 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indi 








WHEELABRATOR® 


Aurloy BLAST EQUIPMENT 
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T. S. G. J. M. VAN SCHAIK, Chmn. of 
AKU’s council, guided Enka in early days. 


rapidly, and by 1929 had changed its 
name to Algemene Kunstzijde Unie. 
Today the company produces viscose 
rayon, cuprammonium rayon, nylon- 
type fibers and granules, polyester fiber, 
viscose staple, pulp from straw, sponge, 
cellophane-type plastic, rayon tire yarn, 
rayon tire cord, spun rayon yarn, and 
akulon molding chips. Total rayon 
production in 1955 was more than 96.5- 
million Ib.—almost 28-million Ib. of it 
staple fiber. In 1955, about two-thirds 
of this Holland output was exported 
to Australia, Belgium, India, the Mid- 
dle East, Scandinavia, West Germany, 
South Africa, and South America. 
¢ Rehabilitation—You get a key to 
what makes AKU tick if you visit its 
head offices in Amhem. Arnhem, as 
many Gls can testify, was one of the 
most heavily bombarded cities of World 
War II. When it came to rebuilding, 
AKU decided to concentrate on plant 
construction. That’s why you find AKU 
headquarters spread among a number 
of villas on the road from Armhem to 
Velp, many of which don’t look like 
office buildings from the outside. A 
new office is now under construction. 
AKU’s factories are something else. 
The 10,000 workers in Holland check 
in at some of the most modern factories 
in the world. The five Holland plants 
are being expanded—by adding 334% 
to production at the Ambhem rayon 
fiber plant, a new cellophane plant at 
Breda, and an experimental viscose 
plant at Arnhem. 
¢ Who’s Who—Another side to AKU’s 
personality is that it is pretty difficult 
to find “the” boss at Amhem. Like 
many European companies, AKU has a 
supervisory council. The chairman of 
AKU’s supervisory council—the equi- 
valent of our board of directors—is 
T.S.G.J.M. van Schaik, a former presi- 
dent of the board of managers (above). 





JOHN MEYNEN is executive v-p of AKU 
and American Enka board member. 


Van Schaik entered the company in 
1918 as an engineer. American Enka’s 
first plant just outside Asheville, N. C., 
was built under his guidance. He kept 
the AKU boat from overturning during 
the 1930s depression that hit it hard. 
The board of managers is headed by 
60-year-old Antonie J. Engel. He is a 
mechanical engineer who entered the 
company in 1924 and soon became one 
of its most important men. Engel puts 
the accent on AKU’s international 
structure and on product research. 
Dr. John Meynen (above), executive 
vice-president, is the legal and mana- 
gerial mind. From 1927 to 1941, he 
headed the European sales office of 
Hercules Powder Co.; from 1941 to 
1945, he headed Philips’ commercial 
group, and was Dutch Minister of War 
or a year. He’s now a main contact 
between the U.S. subsidiary and the 
parent—and sits on Enka’s board. 


ll. The Offspring 


AKU decided to move into the U.S. 
market after Werld War I for two 
sound reasons: 

e It foresaw that U.S. manage- 
ment and technology were going to 
play a dominant role in world rayon. 
Even today, AKU management believes 
its technical and other information ex- 
change with American Enka is more 
important than the profits from owner- 
ship of Enka shares. 

e AKU saw that growing American 
protectionism in the 1920s would mean 
an end to its heavy exports of rayon to 
the U.S. 

That’s why in 1929, AKU got to- 
gether a small army of technicians and 
Dutch women millworkers and opened 
a rayon filament plant at Enka, just 
outside Asheville in the mountains of 
western North Carolina. AKU picked 
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4:20 A.M.—-Moon Time 


From self-winding wrist watches to gyroscopes for guiding 
rocket flight ...an amazing, man-made heavy metal 
—Mallory 1000—helps point the way toward tomorrow 


N ONE KNOws exactly when the first space ship 
will touch down on the surface of the moon— 
but what was only a fantastic dream a few decades 
ago is now recognized by scientists as being almost 
“just around the corner.” 


Already many of the initial problems have been 
solved and many others are in the process of solution, 
as scientists—working with today’s guided missiles 
—learn more and more about this new method 
of flight. 


Typical of the kind of new product development that 
helps make this progress possible is Mallory 1000 
metal, a unique development of Mallory powder 
metallurgy. Already providing required balance in 


MALLORY & CO 


In 





the nose of guided missiles, Mallory 1000 is twice as 
dense as steel or brass and far stronger than lead. . . 
actually outdoes nature in packing concentrated 
weight into the smallest possible space. 


As the pendulum in self-winding wrist watches, the 
rotor in gyroscopic control mechanisms, counter- 
weights in airplane ailerons, and in dozens of other 
applications . . . this unique, man-made metal is 
another example of the way Mallory prepares for 
tomorrow's progress—today. 


At_home_in tomorrow... Mallory serves the 
nation’s growth industries with precision prod- 
ucts and broad experience in the fields of 
electronics, electrochemistry and specialized 
metallurgy. 





INDIANAPOLI 


INDIANA 





NEW DRILL PRESS: 


Latest addition to the world’s largest 
drill press line is the new Rockwell- 
built Delta 14” Utility model shown 
above. Designed for small wood and 
metalworking shops, school shops, 
and home workshops, the new Delta 
14” offers this important money-sav- 
ing advantage: six interchangeable 
spindles make it possible to quickly 
and easily convert for countless op- 
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low cost versatility 


erations, many of which normally 
require costly single-purpose tooling. 
While priced exceptionally low, it 
offers proved Delta precision, — 
and convenience for years of depend- 
able, trouble-free operation. For 
complete details, write: 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 
540B N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


help 
work flow 
smoother 


° ® 


METAL DESK TRAYS 


Streamliner desk trays incorporate every 
possible feature for maximum convenience 
| plus modern styling, functional design, and 
| color harmony. Trays may be rigidly stacked 
to any desired height. See your G/W Dealer. 





a good spot. Not only was there plenty 
of cheap labor and good weather re- 
sources—so important to rayon—but the 
great textile movement to the South 
in the 1920s and 1930s put Enka near 
its customers—particularly hosiery. 

Today American Enka owns three 

rayon filament plants in addition to 
the rayon staple fiber plant at Lowland 
just going into operation. In addition 
to the Enka plant, there are rayon mills 
at Morristown, Tenn., at Lowland, and 
a nylon yarn mill at Enka. All told, the 
company values these investments at 
more than $100-million—probably a 
very conservative figure. 
e The Price—To build the Lowland 
staple plant in 1955, Enka floated a 
common stock issue of 237,789 shares 
at $46 per share—a ratio of one new 
share for each 4.7 shares held. It was 
the first public offering by the com- 
pany since it was founded in this coun- 
try, and raked up about $10.8-million. 
AKU took up approximately 55% of 
the new stock issue, exercising its full 
rights and maintaining its majority 
ownership in the U.S. company. 

You get some idea of the growth of 
the U.S. subsidiary from the fact that 
until this stock issue, its growth had 
been financed entirely from earnings 
and through loans from AKU. By 1955, 
its initial plant investment of about 
$10-million had grown to more than 
$83-million, its production from 9-mil- 
lion Ib. of rayon to 116-million Ib. 
¢ Naturalization—It’s hard for an out- 
sider—and company officials say for 
them, too—to recognize American Enka 
as a Dutch-owned firm. Its brass is 
American-born; except for a few top 
technicians, the original Dutch workers 
long ago went back to Holland. It is 
perhaps more conservative than other 
U.S. synthetic textile fiber producers. 

Perhaps the naturalization process of 
AKU’s U.S. subsidiary is the explana- 
tion of why it, almost alone, is the only 
one of the major American rayon pro- 
ducers that still has its European ties. 
Other major U.S. rayon producers— 
and almost all are included—were orig- 
inally backed by German, British, or 
Swiss capital, or with French technol- 
ogy. They now have severed their con- 
nections. American Viscose, for ex- 
ample, once owned by the British Cour- 
taulds, no longer has that connection 
since Courtaulds had to sell its assets 
here in the black days of 1940. (But it 
has since reentered the U.S. market.) 


lll. The Future 


Today, like most other rayon manu- 
facturers, one of Enka’s biggest markets 
is rayon filament for the tire companies. 
But many observers see a rough, tough 
battle shaping up between rayon pro- 
ducers and nylon producers for this 
market. It is possible that over the 
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ASBESTOS LINER 


END PIECE 


INSERT 


Fuse holder made by Elreco Corpo- 
ration, Cincinnati, O., is used in 
power take-off lines for shuttle car 
service underground, where mois- 
ture is a serious threat to electrical 
operation. End piece and insert ma- 
chined from Taylor Grade XX Tubing. 
Body made from Taylor Grade XX 
Tubing with Grade A (asbestos) Liner. 


Here’s how you can improve your product 
with the laminates used in this fuse holder 


You can add extra stamina to electrical and 
mechanical components with Taylor lami- 
nated tubes and rods. The laminates used to 
make the fuse holder above were chosen for 
their low moisture absorption, good dimen- 
sional stability, and high dielectric strength. 
Ready machinability of Taylor tubes and 
rods is well illustrated by this product, made 
to extremely close tolerances by the Taylor 
Fabricating Division. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. PLANTS IN NORRISTOWN, PA. AND LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 


These same qualities can add definite plus 
values to your own product. What’s more, 
these rugged materials simplify fabrication 
and assembly, and reduce material costs . . . 
as well as improve end-product service. 


Your nearest Taylor sales engineer will be 
glad to work with you in applying these 
materials to the improvement of your pres- 
ent operations and products and in the de- 
velopment of new products. 


INTEGRATED MANUFACTURER & FABRICATOR OF 
Phenolic—Melamine—Silicone—Epoxy—Combination and 
Copper-Clad Laminates * Vulcanized Fibre 


TAYLOR 








is reason enough to 
specify Michaels Products 


The high quality of every Michaels 
product is self-evident. And top quality can only 
be attained by a concern whose engineering 
skill and manufacturing know-how are backed 
by many years of experience. 

Michaels, a name well-known among architects 
and builders, is such a concern, numbering 
among its projects many of the nation’s leading 
structures. 

[he Baptist Sunday School Board building, 
Nashville, Tenn., is a good example of Michaels 
workmanship. Here the careful arrangement of 
non-ferrous metals produces unusual contrasts 
and strikingly beautiful effects. 
Write us. We welcome the 
working with you. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal - Curtain Walls + Tablets 
Reversible Windows + “Time -Tight” Exhibit Cases + Memorials 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. BOX 668-BW + COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


One of the Nation’s Largest Fabricators of 
Architectural Metal Building Products 
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Self-Dumping Hoppers speed hot ingot handling 


“Our Roura Hoppers are vitally important 
to us. They help keep production moving and 


are almost never out of service,’ says Sol 
Rubin of North Chicago Refiners & Smelters, 
Inc. Fifty heavy duty Roura Self-Dumping 
Hoppers, reinforced to prevent warping under 
high heat, carry hot ingots of brass or bronze 
from melting furnace to storage or direct to 
trucks or cars. Roura Hoppers are also used 


ROURA 
Selk Dumpin 
HOPPER 
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to transport scrap from cars to bins. One 
man with a standard lift truck picks up a full 
Hopper, carries it to its destination, flips the 
latch, and the Hopper dumps its load auto- 
matically, rights itself, locks itself. 


Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers are cutting 
costs throughout industry handling wet or 
dry, hot or cold bulk materials. 





WANT MORE DETAILS? Attach this coupon to your 


1 
letterhead and mail, or . 

PHONE COLLECT TOsend 8-3560 ] 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. ! 
| 

4 


1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





next decade nylon will squeeze rayon 
out just as rayon squeezed out cotton. 
It’s probably this threat, along with 
some obvious opportunities offered in 
other fields, that influenced Enka to 
move into rayon staple manufacture at 
Lowland. The future for staple may 
be the brightest for all rayon products. 
Its cotton-like qualities—-which research 
is trying to point up—could make it the 
rayon product of the future, nosing out 
cotton in many uses. Also, it’s priced 
competitively with cotton, doesn’t lose 
6% or 7% of its volume in spinning, 
as cotton does. 
¢ Other Strings—Meanwhile, Enka is 
also laying another bet. It has started 
a small nylon operation at its Enka 
plant in North Carolina. This plant 
is producing Nylon 6, a kind of nylon 
that is the smaller part of nylon used 
in this country. To the retail customer, 
Nylon 6 and Nylon 6-6—the general 
U.S. type produced by du Pont and 


Chemstrand—appear the same. But 
Enka’s nylon production is based 
largely on AKU’s research, in turn 


based on basic du Pont patents. In- 
dependent observers doubt that Enka 
will be able to get tire manufacturers 
and other users of nylon to swing over 
to its type nylon unless Enka can pro- 
vide it at a cheaper price. 

American Enka has led in other de- 
velopments. One of these is its solu- 
tion-dyed filament yarn, Jetspun. This 
is available in a wide range of colors 
and is gaining a market in the auto and 
home furnishings fields. (There is al- 
ways the possibility that some new use 
for filament yarn, such as rayon rugs 
which “sprung up out of nowhere,” will 
develop as a new market.) Enka also 
has developed bulk filament yarn—a 
bunched and noduled yarn. 
¢ Ace in the Hole—In this search for 
new products, Enka has something of 
an edge on other American rayon pro- 
ducers. Its own facilities—such as the 
new $2-million research laboratory at 
Enka—are important. But it’s the AKU 
research that may make the difference. 
The AKU research establishment has 
the best sort of reputation. A Ph.D. in 
Europe is a lot cheaper to “buy” than 
a Ph.D. in the U.S. And from Am- 
hem, American Enka can expect to get 
more for its research dollar than it 
could in the U.S., more than another 
U.S. rayon manufacturer could buy 
from a European license arrangement. 

Under the terms of a new five-year 
contract with AKU, American Enka 
kicked in $300,000 for 1955 and for 
1956 to the central research operation. 
For 1957 through 1955, it’s to be 20% 
of the cost of operating the Arnhem 
labs, and AKU estimates the cost will 
rise. And, of course, AKU, and through 
it American Enka, will get the benefit 
of German research carried on by Ver- 
einigte Glanzstoft Fabrik AG. eno 
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Avis also accepts credit cards from 
Manger Hotels * Meyer Hotels * Bell Telephone System 
Fields Hotels * Western Union 
and other recognized national credit cards. 


RENT-&a-CAR 


GO FIRST CLASS... ALL THE WAY 
184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Any of these credit cards will do 


They're all honored 
by AWS RreENT-a-CAR 


Avis honors most credit cards. That’s one of the 


reasons you can rent a handsome new Ford, or other 


fine car, in minutes from more than 1000 Avis offices. 


You'll find Avis offices in convenient downtown 
and airport locations. And Avis is the official car 
rental system for the major hotel chains. Any Avis 


office will reserve a car for you anywhere in the world. 


Your credit cards are your passport to exclusive 
Avis services that make travel easier for businessmen 
and vacationists. Like the convenient “Rent it here— 
leave it there” service. And the Avis Fly & Drive 
Ticket, now offered by 22 leading airlines. 


Perhaps you would like to add an Avis Inter- 
national Credit Card to your collection. Just write us. 
We'll send you an application promptly. 
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Research, Engineering and 
Development Services on 
Precision Mechanical Devices 
for aircraft and general 
industries. New fully 
equipped experimental 
machine shop and 
engineering test and 
development laboratory 
for HARTWELL’S 
engineering staff are 

“AT YOUR SERVICE!” 


Over two decades of 

successful problem- 

solving experience in 

the fields of Flush 

Latches & Hinges; 

Fittings; Cable Terminals; 

Float Valves & Assemblies. 

HARTWELL’S highly 

developed skills and 

production abilities are 

“AT YOUR SERVICE!” 

If you have a problem in 

one of our fields, or are 

beginning designs, 

HARTWELL TEAMWORK is 

“AT YOUR SERVICE!” 
\\3 NEW BROCHURE |¢ 
DESCRIBING OUR FACILITIES be 


$035 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Hackensack, New Jersey + Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Worth, Texas + Seattie, Washington 
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Euratom Gets U.S. Blessing 


Washington pledges to supply knowhow and nuclear 
fuel for six-nation program to install 15-million kw. of atomic 
power on the Continent by 1967. 


The U.S. government this week 
gave its official blessing to Western 
Europe’s plans for developing atomic 
power. It also promised to supply 
Europe with atomic know how and fuel. 

That was the outcome of the 10-day 
visit here of three Euratom representa- 
tives—Franz Etzel of West Germany, 
Louis Armand of France, and Francesco 
Giordani of Italy. Euratom, the pro- 
posed supranational atomic power 
agency, isn’t official yet. The six mem- 
bers—France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg—still have to 
sign a formal treaty next month setting 
up Euratom. Then it must be ratified 
by each country. 

Meanwhile, the delegation is laying 
the groundwork for achieving Euratom’s 
goals. These call for 15-million kw. of 
atomic power capacity on the Conti- 
nent by 1967. To get U.S. backing, 
the delegation talked with Pres. Eisen- 
hower, Secy. of State Dulles, AEC 
Chmn. Lewis Strauss, and leaders of 
the U.S. atomic industry. The delega- 
tion also visited atomic installations. 
¢ Details Later—U.S. industry leaders 
agreed to supply Euratom with reactors 
and technical assistance, either through 
outright sales or on a license basis. But 

with Euratom still a paper proposal— 
though pretty well assured of final 
acceptance—precise details could not 
be worked out. 

As blueprinted now, Euratom’s plans 
call for installing 3-million kw. ° of 
atomic power annually for five years 
starting in 1962. By comparison, the 
U.S. plans to install about 1.8-million 
kw. by 1962; Britain, 2-million kw. by 
1967; and Russia, 2.5-million kw. by 
1960 (according to its announced goal). 
Europe’s 15-million-kw. capacity would 
be the equivalent of 250 Shippingport 
(Pa.) installations or 100 British-made 
Calder Halls. All told, Euratom’s plans 
could make Western Europe the lead- 
ing atomic power center in the world 
bv 1967. 

Euratom is being spurred by the 
fuel crisis caused by the blockage of 
the Suez Canal. But even without the 
Sucz disruption, Europe would still be 
facing a future fuel crisis because of 
its growing power needs. 
¢ Growing Needs—In 1938, Europe 
imported 6% of its fuel needs; now 
it imports 25% —the equivalent of 100- 
million tons of coal per year. These im- 
ports—if you assume a_ conservative 
34% to 4% rise each year in Europe’s 
gross national product—will hit 35% 


or 200-million tons by 1967. Euratom’s 
present target is to stabilize Europe’s 
fuel imports at about 150-million tons 
in 1962, and from then on to take care 
of growing power needs through atomic 
power installations. 

These factors lie behind the U.S. 
decision to help Euratom: 

¢ Development of atomic power 
will help Europe reduce its dependence 
on Middle East oil. Politically, that 
will help Eisenhower’s program of 
stabilizing the Middle East. 

e Euratom, like the proposals for 
a common market and a free trade 
zone, will push unification of Western 
ee closer. That’s a goal Washing- 
ton heartily approves. An integrated 
Europe could brighten the climate for 
new capital in underdeveloped North 
Africa and help the West in bargain- 
ing with Russia over a united East and 
West Europe. 

e Large-scale European atomic de- 
velopment will provide an invaluable 
proving ground for the slow-starting 
U.S. atomic industry. European atomic 
Poh should be competitive with the 

h cost of conventional power there 
* the early 1960s—somewhat earlier 
than here, where power is cheaper. 
Thus the U.S. reactor industry, by 
participating in Euratom, could test 
its techniques in Europe while awaiting 
full-scale development here. 
¢ Fifty-Fifty—How heavily Euratom 
will lean on U.S.-built reactors depends 
partly on terms worked out by the 
U.S. government for supplying the en- 
riched uranium they would burn. In 
any case—until European countries ex- 
pand their own output of reactors— 
plans call for purchase of half the 
needed reactors here, the other half 
from Britain. The U.S. pressurized- 
water reactors are flexible: Europe 
could build basic installations between 
now and 1962, then put in the reactor 
core—by that time, probably much im- 
proved over present designs. Britain’s 
Calder Hall reactor has the twin ad- 
vantages of using natural uranium, now 
available in Europe, and producing plu- 
tonium, which could be sold to the 
U.S. to earn dollars. 

Installing Euratom’s capacity would 
cost an estimated $2-billion more than 
conventional power. And annual im- 
ports of atomic fuel from the U.S. 
might run to around $200-million. But 
Euratom planners see cheaper fuel bills 
ahead—once they get their scheme 
working. END 
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TRACKMOBILE 


Gels Around 


FREIGHT HANDLING 


PROBLEMS 


How to speed UP Trackmobile is the economical way to switch, spot 
and haul freight cars—at your convenience! It 
transfers from rail to road wheels—travels on 
ground to places where needed —quickly gets back 
on the track, ready to push or pull. Recently pub- 
lished 8-page report (shown at left) tells how this 
unique feature eliminates “‘bottlenecks,”’ speeds 
freight movement and saves money. Send for it— 
you'll read how Trackmobile gets traction to pull 
heavily loaded cars and how its flexibility of opera- 
tion provides many uses—even the hauling of 
skids or carts on its road wheels when not handling 
freight cars. If there are as few as three car move- 
ments per day in your plant yard you will find 
Trackmobile a profitable investment and well worth 
your consideration. Write for this important re- 
port now . . . ask for Bulletin T-122. 


freight car movement 
and reduce costs 





WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
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You can cut 
your 


GLOVE COSTS 


with the authorized 


JOMAC 
COST-REDUCTION 
PLAN 


wae send for 
this free booklet 


It contains dollars-and-cents 
proof that glove costs can be 
reduced. Write today to Jomac 
Inc., Dept. A, Phila. 38, Pa., and 
ask for “Evidence” booklet. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
in Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
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In Business Abroad 


Brazil’s New Bait Helps to Attract 
Auto, Truck Makers From U.S., Europe 


These are boom days for Brazil’s auto and truck industry. 

Two months ago, General Motors laid out plans for a $10-million 
truck plant near Sao Paulo (BW—Dec.22’56,p69). Now comes 
Ford with plans for a $16-million truck plant in the same area. 
By 1960 the Ford plant is expected to be turning out 30,000 trucks 
annually—using parts and engines 90% Brazilian-made. 

At the same time, International Harvester Co. has a team in 
Brazil studying the possibility of building a new truck assembly 
plant and a parts factory in Sao Paulo. 

All these U.S. auto and truck makers are old-timers in Brazil— 
but as assemblers of imported parts and bodies. The new wave 
of capital investment, in which European vehicle makers are 
joining, comes partly from Brazil’s program giving special bene- 
fits to companies that produce vehicles primarily with Brazilian- 
made bodies, engines, and parts. 

In line with Brazil’s auto-truck boom, the Texas Co. reportedly 
has agreed to lend Petrobras, the state-run oil monopoly, some 
$6-million to help finance a new refinery in Rio de Janeiro. The 
loan will give Texaco an inside track on supplying crude to 
Brazil for use as industrial fuel and auto-truck gasoline. 


1956 Was Ex-Im’s Second Biggest Year 
Since War, With Nearly $1.2-Billion Loaned 


In 1956, according to yearend figures just released, governments 
and private borrowers in 38 countries tapped the Export-Import 
Bank for nearly $1.2-billion in credits to buy U.S. goods. 

That’s the largest amount Ex-Im has authorized since 1946 when 
it extended slightly over $1.2-billion in credits. 

Latin America, which often complains about getting short- 
changed in the worldwide scramble for U.S. aid, got a fair shake 
last year. If you leave out Britain’s $500-million loan mostly for 
oil purchases, Latin America, as a region, looks like Ex-Im’s favorite 
—with 132 borrowers in 17 countries south of the border getting 
$409-million worth of credit. 


Colombia Pays Off $62-Million in U.S. 
But Fiscal Slate Still Shows Smudges 


Colombia last week began cleaning up its financial mess with 
U.S. banks and exporters. In a quick trip to New York—his 
second in a month—Finance Minister Luis Morales Gomez made 
the rounds of the big banks, personally handed them certificates 
covering some $62-million in piled-up debts. That's nearly half 
of what Colombia considers its $126-million in outstanding debts 
here—though some banks estimate them to be way above that. 

Even accepting the $126-million figure, most New York banks 
see delays ahead before Morales can claim a clean sweep. 

Among the problems: 

¢ Debate over whether individual banks will pay clients in cash 
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How GPL projection-TV is 
revolutionizing group communication 


For a wide gamut of groups — from busy boards of directors to restive boys’ 

clubs — the wall-size pictures of GPL’s industrial-institutional projection-TV equip- 

ment mean better meetings, swifter communications. Now GPL has developed 

an amazing new projector — four times as bright — and tells how it will benefit 
salesmen and scientists, travelers and trainees. 


Much of the effort and expense that 
went into the “sending” end of TV 
were long unmatched at the receiving 
end. TV viewing was fine for a few. 
But groups could not see. The picture 
was imprisoned at the receiving end 

. until GPL developed its remark- 
able TV projector . . . the first signifi- 
cant technological development on the 
receiving side of TV. Only then could 
hundreds watch, and a revolution in 
group communication was under way. 


Rapid Growth of Group Viewing 


Among the early uses of GPL TV 
projectors were national closed-circuit 
sales meetings like General Motors’ 
spectacular 50-millionth car celebra- 
tion in 53 cities and information pro- 
grams like Smith, Kline & French’s 
video-clinic where 20,000 heart spe- 
cialists participated in the “biggest 
medical meeting in history.” These 
events — networked by Theatre Net- 
work Television and viewed by mil- 
lions — and the many other uses to 
which GPL’s TV projectors were put 
—quickly established GPL projection- 
TV as an important business tool. 


Now, Four Times the Brightness 


Now, thanks to a new achievement 
— a major technological breakthrough 
— GPL’s history-making TV projector 
produces pictures four times as bright. 
The new equipment means two big 
things: It means a more brilliant wall- 
size picture (from 25 to 
1,000 people or more can 
view it with ease). And it 
means the room can be 
lighted . . . light enough, for 
instance, to take notes by, 
or to see and be seen by a 
speaker. 
The bigger, brighter pic- 
tures of this new projector 
have enhanced the value of 
both broadcast and closed- 
circuit TV. 


Uses Are Broadening 

National corporate pro- 
grams, including employee 
training programs, stockholder meet- 
ings, community relations, have been 
among the projector’s most important 


At NEBRASKA PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE, doctors-in-training see actual treatments clearly through GPL’s portabie 
TV projector. UPJOHN COMPANY has purchased 33 systems for use in nationwide professional tele-sessions. 
TELEPROMPTER CORPORATION’s purchase of 100 systems dramatized, for many, this new medium’'s importance. 


closed-circuit TV uses. The new pro- 
jector is sure to extend these uses into 
new areas of group communication. 
Schools are using GPL projection- 
TV to present Educational TV broad- 
casts to their students. Now under 
way, too, is a plan to enliven gather- 
ings at boys’ clubs by using 
the projector to pick regular 
programs off the air. 

Air lines and railroad ter- 
minals, now, can project 
wall-size arrival and depar- 
ture schedules and eliminate 
the traditional “ganging-up” 
at information counters. 
GPL TV projectors will get 
the job done faster, more ac- 
curately, and provide better 
customer service. 

For a company with sci- 
entific and technical groups 
in different locations, the 
new projector will make pos- 

sible frequent group-to-group consul- 
tations — with considerable savings in 
time and travel expense. 


A Complete System 


As with most of these examples, the 
important business uses for the new 
TV projector are in conjunction with 
a GPL closed-circuit ii-TV camera*. 
The cost is surprisingly low. The 5 lb. 
GPL camera, control unit, and pro- 
jector — an entire GPL ii-TV system 
—can be installed for less than the 
cost of a fine car (the projector cost 
is about half). 

For further information, or a dem- 
onstration, write Mr. N. M. Marshall, 
General Precision Laboratory Incor- 
porated, 64 Bedford Road, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 


*Unit in GPL's industrial-institutional TV system 
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ARMCO STEEL BUILDING 
Attractive, Permanent 


WITT 


SAVE 


Manutacturing Shop 


You get unmatched advantages with any 
Armco Steel Building—large, medium-size 
or small. For example: Choice of thou- 
sands of shapes and sizes up to 100,000 
sq. ft. or more, with clear-span widths up 
to 100 feet. Custom-built convenience with 
mass-production savings. Fast, low-cost 
onstruction with precision-made, ready-to- 
erect Armco STEELOX® Panels. Flexi- 
bility that permits detailed treatment out- 
side and inside. A rigid, weather-tight, 
fire-resistant structure with neat, clean 
lines. Requires minimum maintenance. 
Whatever your needs — factory, ware 
house, machine shop, garage, showroom, 
store, office, school, club house it will 
pay you to look into the economies of 
Armco Steel Buildings. For detailed in- 
formation, send coupon below! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
ee eee 
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or credit lines and take on financing of notes covering a large chunk 
of Colombia’s remaining debts. 

* Cross-checking exporters’ drafts here with Colombia. 

* Sifting out drafts paid privately by Colombian importers with 
foreign exchange bought on the free market. 


British TV Maker Seeks to Tune In 
Its Sales With Iron Curtain Shoppers 


Britain’s Pye, Ltd., TV and electronics maker, is launching an 
export drive aimed at Communist countries in Eastern Europe. 
The company claims it wiil be the first TV maker this side of the 
Iron Curtain to try to sell to the Communists. 

Opening gun will be Pye’s exhibition of some $700,000 worth of 
TV and electronic equipment at the upcoming Leipzig fair in 
East Germany. Its demonstrations will include underwater, indus- 
trial, and studio telecasting and a mobile outdoor TV unit. When 
East Germany's own TV is off the air, Pye will cover the Leipzig 
fair for retransmission. 


U.S. Drug Companies Shout “Robbers” 


As “Pension” Bite Is Put on Salesmen 


Costa Rica’s medical profession has major U.S. pharmaceutical 
houses screaming “holdup!” this week. 

The country’s medical association recently announced that every 
time a drug salesman calls on a doctor, the salesman must present 
a coupon worth 75¢ and obtainable from the medical association. 
Theoretically the money is to help the association’s retirement 
plan for doctors. But the whole scheme, the drug companies 
imply, smacks of corruption. 

Over 10 major drug companies, including Sterling, Squibb, 
Sharp & Dohme, Lilly, and Abbott, operate in Costa Rica. Alto- 
gether they sell about $3-million worth of medical supplies annually 
in the country. What with an estimated 120 U.S. drug salesmen 
making a minimum of six calls daily, the companies refuse to play 
ball with the doctors’ scheme. And the doctors at the moment 
are refusing to admit the salesmen—if they don’t have coupons. 

What's really worrying U.S. drug companies, is that neighboring 
Central American countries will copy Costa Rica—unless the com- 
panies kill the scheme from the start. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Oil for Europe: Iraq Petroleum Co. is negotiating directly with 
the Iraq government this week over the project to build a pipeline 
through Turkey to the Mediterranean as a new route for Middle 
East oil to reach Europe. 


India has ordered 100 diesel-electric engines, costing $22.4- 
million, from Alco Products Inc. New Delhi sources say that 
placement of the order indicates that the World Bank, now study- 
ing India’s five-vear plan needs, is likely to hand India sizable 
loans soon. Meanwhile, India has borrowed $127.5-million from 
the International Monetary Fund to shore up fast-dwindling re- 
serves. Between March and December last year, reserves fell some 
$454-million due to increased imports and higher freight rates 
from the Suez Canal’s closing. 
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On water, wheels, and wings . . . raw materials and finished 
goods speed in and out of Greater Philadelphia. Three 
major railroads and a highway network link this area to 
the Nation. The Port of Philadelphia—first in America 
in import tonnage—and busy air-lanes serving this section 
make countries of the world easily accessible. Add 
scores of other benefits to this unique mobility. Not the 
least of them is dependable, low-cost electric power: and 
Philadelphia Electric is investing 1)@ million dollars weekly 
to expand its facilities. You’re sure to find Greater 
Philadelphia ideal for your business. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by nearly 100,000 stockholders . . . Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 





What has Che/ydra serpentina 
to do with Kodapak Sheet? 


Answer: This snapper’s tough shell symbol- 
izes the well-nigh fracture-proof protec- 
tion Kodapak Sheet gives mailers for 
Dictaphone’s Dictabelt record. 


Yes, Kodapak Sheet is tough and durable 
and light in weight—makes an ideal mailer. 


Matter of fact, it's the plastic sheet that 
combines clarity, stability, toughness, 
weather-resistance and, at the same time, 
lends itself to letter press, lithography or 
gravure printing. 


Can Kodapak Sheet help you? Call our 
representative or write for literature 
together with names of firms using 
Kodapak Sheet or handling it. 


Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Dictamailers for Dictabelt 
records are made 
Kodapak Sheet for 
Dictaphone Corporation by 


Emeloid Company, Inc 


H je, N.J 


MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE 
SELL BETTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 
Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 

(Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); 

Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign aid program is heading into unprecedented 
opposition in the Congress—just at a time when the Administration is ex- 
tending its aid commitments in the Middle East and in Europe. The 
question now is not whether the $4.4-billion aid request will be cut. That 
seems almost certain. The problem is by how much, and whether the Con- 
gressional ax will fall hardest on military or economic aid. 


The signs of revolt are clear. A half dozen powerful congressmen in 
both parties called this week for cutting the budget by as much as $2-billion 
to $5-billion—and several picked foreign aid as the easiest thing to reduce. 


The size of Congressional majorities for foreign aid has been shrinking 
steadily for the last five years. But there are a number of new factors in 
the picture this year that make the aid outlook gloomier than usual. 


Eisenhewer’s record peacetime budget alarmed many congressmen on 
both sides of the aisle, especially after Treasury Secy. Humphrey indicated 
his own alarm. Eisenhower has some advantages on his side, of course. He 
has achieved greater Republican unity on foreign policy than the party has 
had in the past. The relative modesty of the aid request, measured against 
the increased demands of the foreign situation, will be a point in his favor. 


Moscow has launched a two-pronged diplomatic offensive against the 
West. It hopes to undermine (1) Washington’s plan to stabilize the Middle 
East and (2) Western Europe’s plans for economic unity. 


This week Foreign Minister Shepilov let fly at the Eisenhower Doctrine 
in a speech to the Supreme Soviet. He announced that Moscow wants to 
pursue a “hands off” policy in the Middle East. 


A few days before that, Premier Bulganin approached West Germany’s 
Chancellor Adenauer with an offer to establish close trade and cultural re- 
lations—and a hint that he would now consider German unification. 


Washington isn’t too worried about Shepilov’s maneuver. U. S. officials 
doubt if it will influence the Arab countries much one way or the other— 
unless Washington should fail to end the dangerous deadlock in the U.N. 
over the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the Gaza strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 


In a determined effort to end this deadlock, Secy. of State Dulles this 
week offered Israel assurances that the U.S. will (1) keep the Gulf of Aqaba 
open to international shipping; and (2) use all its influence to keep U.N. 
forces posted along the Israeli-Egyptian border. 


The U.S., in effect, is getting out from behind the U.N. on this issue. 
It is offering to use its own power to force a settlement. 


This new tough line with Egypt’s Pres. Nasser could bring an early 
showdown with Cairo. Dulles also is planning to get the Suez Canal Users 
Association reactivated within a few weeks—another slap at Nasser. 


At midweek there was no telling whether this treatment would work 
with Nasser or with Israel, though it seemed that the Israeli were favorably 
inclined and Nasser hostile. 


If both refuse, the plan is dead. But if Israel accepts and Egypt rejects, 
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Washington will have to keep the heat on Nasser even if that means an 
open clash in the U.N. with the Arab-Asian bloc. 


The Bulganin letter to Adenauer looks like the first gambit in a 
different Soviet approach to the German question. 


After trying to bluff and bully Bonn for over a year, the Kremlin is 
now recognizing West Germany’s strong position in the heart of Europe. 
Bulganin wrote as though he thought a Soviet-German agreement would 
settle all the problems of Europe. 


It is too soon to be sure just what the Kremlin is really after. But 
behind the switch there may be calculations like these: 


¢ More trade with West Germany, especially imports of heavy machinery, 
could be a real boon to the Soviet economy, which now is in a tight squeeze 
(page 44). 

¢ If German industry could see a big long-term market in the U.S.S.R., 
it might lose its intense interest in the movement for European free 
trade. This would lessen the chances for unity in Western Europe. 


¢ Now that Poland has more economic freedom, Warsaw is trying to 
develop important trade ties with West Germany. Unless Moscow keeps 
a rein on this trade, by itself becoming the biggest Communist trading 
partner for Bonn, there’s a danger that the Poles will get more out of 
hand. 


With an election due late this summer, Adenauer can’t afford to ignore 
the Soviet approach. 


Still, you can expect Adenauer to be cagey in handling the Russians. 
One thing he won’t do is let up on his pressure for economic unity in 
Western Europe, especially now that Britain is ready to join up. 


Last week’s drop in the British bank rate (from 542% to 5%) is being 
described officially as a technical adjustment. The British Treasury insists 
that it is not letting up on its deflationary policy. 

But you can’t ignore the trend toward easier money both in Britain 
and in West Germany. (A drop in the German bank rate preceded London’s 
move by some weeks.) 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that the same trend will develop here 


soon. You can be sure, though, that monetary experts in this country 
are taking note of the British and German decisions. 


In France it looks as though credit may be tightened—as part of an 
austerity program. 


Growing inflation and mounting trade deficits have finally forced 
the Mollet government to a showdown on the economic front. It is now 
planning import cuts, more export subsidies, a credit squeeze, and possibly 
higher taxation. 


There is good reason why France should pull in its belt a little. During 
the past year the government has spent $200-million in subsidies just 
to keep the lid on living costs. Alsc it spent an extra $850-million in 
foreign exchange to get enough imports to maintain industrial expansion. 
Suez was the final blow. 
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INSTALLATION, MAINTENANCE COSTS REDUCED WHEN... 


Giant Motors Swap Positions 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
SHAFT OVER 


NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DESIGN 


SHAFT UNDER 
INTEGRAL 
VENTILATING AREAS 


When General Electric engineers were called on to design a new 
drive system for an eastern steel slabbing mill, they undertook 
a re-analysis of conventional construction and maintenance 
procedures. As a result, they introduced some radical changes 
to substantially reduce costs of installing and maintaining the 
twin 6000 horsepower d-c motors that drive the upper and lower 
rolls in the mill. 

IN CONVENTIONAL SYSTEMS the rear motor shaft runs over 
the forward motor. Ventilation ducts pass through the foundation 
and require a basement below. The design has many excellent 
applications, but it causes two problems: (1) the lower motor is 
not readily accessible for maintenance, and (2) foundation and 
ventilation construction costs are high. 

THE NEW G-E DESIGN includes improved forged flange cou- 
plings with the shaft of the rear motor running under the forward 
motor. This revolutionary arrangement makes both motors 
accessible for maintenance. And with a new veiutilation system 
now an integral part of the motor, the need for a costly ven- 
tilation basement is eliminated. 

Development of this revolutionary design is one more example 
of the engineering and manufacturing skill behind every G.E. 
motor and control .. . a further indication that it will always 
pay you to contact G.E. on any motor or control application 
large or small. For more information, write Section 772-3, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Thinking for the years ahead is characteristic of the nation’s leading companies. That’s why téday you 








will find automation for figures at work in the offices of these business leaders. Hundreds of concerns, 


large and small, know the cost-cutting, time-saving, effort-reducing advantages of Monro-Matic 

calculating machines. The far-advanced Monro-Matic Duplex Desk Calculator 

actually adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides and, by storing individual a 

answers, automatically eliminates the time-consuming addition or P 
E 


subtraction of results See the MAN from MONR; 


when the final answer 


for CALCULATING 
is needed. For new figuring speed and efficiency in your business, pi ADDING 
write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. a4 ACCOUNTING 


General offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. ———— 








While tugboats rounded out 
their second week on strike 
(right) in New York harbor, 
longshoremen from Maine to 
Virginia walked out again after 
an 80-day injunction expired. 
It meant... 


Double Trouble for the Port 


Waterfront labor troubles piled up 


this midweek in New York—already 
crippled by a 13-day tugboat strike 
(picture)—and along the Atlantic Coast 
from Hampton Roads, Va., to Portland, 
Me. When an 80-day Taft-Hartley Act 
injunction ran out, the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. resumed a strike 
that had been interrupted after nine 
days by White House action last No- 
vember. 

History was repeating itself. When 
ILA struck in New York in October, 
1953, the White House also stepped 
in with a T-H injunction. The key 
issue wasn’t contract demands but ILA 
resistance to efforts to clean up New 
York’s racket-ridden docks (BW—Oct. 
10°53,p164). ILA bided its time. After 
the 80-day ban against striking ran its 
course, the longshoremen’s union shut 
down the New York waterfront again. 

In 1953, this second tieup of the 
nation’s busiest port was short-lived. 
ILA got some concessions; dock work- 
ers returned to jobs after ILA strength 
ened its position on the New York 
docks (BW —Dec.26'53,p75). 
¢ Encore—On Wednesday, negotiators 
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were pressing for a similar quick end 
of the resumed walkout. Bargaining 
continued on a narrowed list of con- 
tract differences. Despite ILA threats 
of a “long, knockdown, drag-out”’ stop- 
page, there was cautious optimism. 
One negotiator commented that “the 
makings of a contract’’ were on the 
bargaining table, and that only the 
wording and interpretation of contract 
clauses stood in the way of a settlement. 
With the pressure on for a quick 
settlement, the strike could be over by 
the weekend. Even so, the fact that a 
national emergency strike had once 
more outlasted an 80-day T-H injunc- 
tion obtained by the White House— 
for the fourth time since 1947—will 
hardly pass unnoticed on Capitol Hill. 
If the strike lasts, and ILA digs in 
for a prolonged and stubborn fight, the 
effectiveness of the law as it is written 
is certain to be given serious review. 
The alternative would be unprece 
dented administrative steps by the 
White House. 
e Wide Effects—The resumed walkout 
this week was broad enough to worry 
the government and the shipping in 


dustry—and to cause a quick railroad 
embargo on coastwise and export freight 
to Atlantic ports. However, it did not 
shut down so many ports as the original 
strike last fall. 

ILA locals and shipping companies 
in Atlantic and Gulf ports of the South 
negotiated separately, and they signed 
a number of new three-year contracts 
in recent weeks, providing 31¢ an hour 
In raises through 1959. Operations con 
tinued normal in these ports. 

Meanwhile, a tugboat ticup in New 
York aggravated waterfront difficultics 
in the nation’s busiest port. Tug and 
harbor boat crewmen quit work two 
weeks ago in a deadlocked dispute over 
and working conditions. Al 
though the stoppage interrupted the 
movement of fuel oil and other 
plics into the city, no immediate 
“emergency” steps appeared likely this 
week. 

The tugboat and dock strikes were 
not connected, although until 1953 
both unions were together in ILA. 
This week was the first time the two 
port groups had been simultaneously 
on strike since then. Eno 
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A Man 
Nobody Wants 


This man’s motto is “Don’t rock 
the boat!” Now that he has reached 
his present high post in the Com- 
pany, his life is dedicated to prov- 
ing that once you get a good thing, 
you don’t have to change. In fact, 
if things get too new, you can al- 
ways search the past for something 
really safe to use. 


He, naturally, has no interest in 
the new things coming out of 
Rogers. 

Rogers is not looking for him, 
either. Rogers serves engineers — 
those men who sail the seven seas 
in search of an eighth. And they, 
in turn, find Rogers an interest- 
ing port of call—a cove of research 
and development brains eager to 
meet the challenge of their ideas 
with new materials. 

Our business is to create — if we 
don't already have them—the mate- 
rials that engineers are seeking to 
convert today’s dreams into actual 
products. Please write for samples 
of recent developments. 


ROGERS 


CORPORATION 


ROGERS, CONNECTICUT 





Duroids « Shoe Materiais + Electrical insulation 
Plastics «+ Rubber + Fabricating + Development 
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Showdown in Jurisdiction Tiff 


A special AFL-CIO committee will seek ways to peace 
in the Sheet Metal Workers battle that has hurt 14 manu- 


facturers with a boycott. 


A three-man committee from the 
AFL-CIO executive council will mect 
in Akron next week for an “objective” 
study of one of the nation’s toughest 
jurisdictional disputes—between _ the 
comparatively small, but powerful, 
Sheet Metal Workers and two of the 
biggest U.S. unions, the United Steel- 
workers and the United Auto Workers. 

The goal is a settlement to end boy- 
cotts now seriously pinching 14 union- 
ized makers of sheet metal products. 
Hardest hit is the Burt Mfg. Co. of 
Akron. 

USW has contracts with Burt and 
nine other manufacturers. Labor agree- 
ments with UAW cover the remaining 
four. All turn out industrial plant 
ventilators or other equipment ordi 
narily put into place by building crafts- 
men in the Sheet Metal Workers. 
¢ The Rub—The 50,000-man craft 
union has contract clauses providing 
that its members cannot be compelled 
to install equipment made by non- 
members of the Sheet Metal Workers. 

The Burt Mfg. Co. has held a con- 
tract with USW for its Akron plant 
since October, 1945. Except for one 
or two strikes, company-union relations 
have been continuously good. In fact, 
USW describes Burt as “one of the 
best employers to deal with in Akron.” 
Nevertheless, the Sheet Metal Workers 
lists the company as “nonunion”—in 
the sense that it doesn’t bargain with 
the craft union. 

When Burt-made ventilators show up 
on a job, Sheet Metal Workers crafts- 
men refuse to install them—even more, 
they refuse to permit a contractor to 
have Burt-made ventilators on the site. 

Burt and other manufacturers caught 
in a similar squeeze claim they have 
lost millions of dollars as a result. Con- 
tractors who have refused low bids or 
canceled contracts with Burt or the 
other companies say they don’t like 
doing it. But in the words of one: 
“We are past being anything but prac- 
tical.” 
¢ The Squeeze—As long as AFL and 
CIO existed separately, as bitter rivals, 
Burt and the other employers were 
caught squarely in the middle. They 
couldn’t toss out USW or UAW and 
sign with the Sheet Metal Workers- 
despite promises that it would “get 
them a lot of business’”—because the 
choice of a union, under federal law, 
is up to employees to make. From 
AFL and CIO offices, all they got were 
some expressions of sympathy. 


With the AFL-CIO merger, though, 
the future looked brighter for Burt and 
other boycott victims. The “objects 
and principles” of the new constitu- 
tion guaranteed that “each affiliate 
shall respect the established bargaining 
relationship of every other afhliate.” 
With the Sheet Metal Workers and 
USW under the same AFL-CIO con- 
stitution, this language seemed to prom- 
ise relief for boycotted employers. 
Nevertheless, the squeeze continued. 

Efforts were made to settle the con- 
flict through permanent machinery 
within the new federation for handling 
jurisdictional questions. These got no- 
where. 
¢ Crisis—Determined to force a show- 
down, USW’s Pres. David J. Me- 
Donald—backed by UAW’s Walter 
Reuther—raised the sheet metal issue 
at the AFL-C.O executive council 
meeting in Miami Beach this month. 
F. C. Sawyer, executive vice-president 
of Burt (which has been pressing the 
question harder than the other com- 
panies), also was on hand to urge some 
action—preferably a cease and desist 
order against the Sheet Metal Workers. 
As before, craft and industrial unions 
lined up to make a real issue of the 
dispute. An over-all solution suggested 
by George Meany, head of AFL-CIO, 
was rejected. Instead of a truce, the 
craft bloc vowed a fight to “regain 
work now done by other organizations.” 

To avoid an open clash, Meany pro- 
posed a special three-man committee— 
in which he would be joined by George 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks and 
Joseph Beirne of the Communications 
Workers. The committee, empowered 
to act for the entire AFL-CIO- execu- 
tive council, will report to a full-scale 
“peace’”” committee of the Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. and Indus- 
trial Unions Dept. in Washington in 
two wecks. 
¢ Grappling—McDonald considers the 
committee plan a limited victory. Saw- 
yer, of Burt Mfg., says it is “something 
less than we hoped for, but a positive 
sign the AFL-CIO is going to do some- 
thing about our problem.” 

The big question in most minds: 
What? Considering the present chip 
on the craftsmen’s shoulder, such a de- 
cision won't come easily. But, Meany in- 
sists, the executive council intends a 
decision to be made. “When we have 
a dispute like this we don’t ask both 
sides if we can make a decision—we 
make it,”” he says. END 
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...lets one man handle work you’d pay a crew to do! 


By putting new efficiency, safety and 
positive control into the hands of Tow- 
motor lift truck operators you enable 
them to do a bigger day’s work, easier. 
You let each one handle jobs you’d 
normally hire a gang to do. 

Through modern Towmotor mass- 
handling each operator has the power 
to improve your profit picture, because 
the new Towmotor fork lift trucks mul- 
tiply their productivity. Look over the 
new features that operators like best 
about our latest models—such as: 


e New planned-comfort design 

¢ Off-center adjustable seating 

¢ Double action hydraulic tilt 

¢ Newly-improved power steering 
e “3-second access” to engine 

¢ Famed 12” reach for all controls 


Leaders for 38 years in 
building Fork Lift Trucks, 
and Tractors 


Before you decide on your ‘next fork lift 
truck, we urge you to get all the facts on 
the newly-designed Towmotor units. 
Write to Towmotor Corporation, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio, today and ask for our new 
illustrated lift truck booklet — No. SP-23. 


TOWMOTOR [GE NIGER 


THE ONE -MAN- GANG 


) 


Gerlinger Carrier Company, Dallas, Oregon, is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 








Only Limited Supply Left 


offers you FREE 


“=F * erie 2 i 
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this Big 170-Page 
Market Facts Book 


“Available Industrial Tracts in Missouri” 
is the most complete digest of Missouri's 
“Tailor-Made” industrial opportunities ever 
offered. Includes air photos of available 
industrial locations . . . with complete in- 
formation on power, water, transportation, 
topography, business, labor and markets 
of 36 progressive Missouri cities and 
towns 


While supply lasts, your confidential copy 
will be sent free—in a plain envelope, if 
you wish. Here’s just another example of 
the “Show Me” state’s ability to help you 
find the ideal spot for relocation of your 
business in an efficient, one-level plant. 


Now 110 Missouri communities have or- 


ganized industrial corporations to help 
“Tailor-Make” a modern plant to your 
pians with over $15,000,000 in funds 


to assist in financing. For information, 
write—or 


g 









Phone 
Collect 





Remember — Mis 
souri doesn't just 
send you liters 
ture Missour en- 






map een Jefferson 
- a oye City 
6-7185 





Missouri Division of Resources & | 

i Development 
Richard Kinne, Industrial Director 

| Dept. 8780, Jefferson City, Mo. | 

I Please send my copy of “Available Indus- | 

trial Tracts in Missouri.” This obligates me | 
in no way. 

| 

| ——O————— | 

VEE ee se) 

Address — —— 

| City — _Zone___State — | 
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USW HEAD David J. McDonald. . . 


Keeps His Job 


But the vote margin is 
what really matters in McDon- 
ald’s victory in first USW presi- 
dency fight since 1936. 


Che important thing in the United 
Steelworkers election this week wasn’t 
that David J. McDonald retained his 
office as president, but the margin of his 
victory. The voting in the first contest 
for the USW presidency since 1936 is 
a significant measure of the opposition 
underlying the present steel union ad- 
ministration. 

Balloting that climaxed a_ heated 
campaign gave McDonald an apparent 
5-to-l victory. As the vote count 
progressed at midweek, he had piled 
up an unofficial lead of 189,183 ballots 
to 38,898 for Donald Rarick, rank-and- 
file leader of the challenging Interna- 
tional Dues Protest Committee. 
¢ In Spotlight—The anti-administration 
vote in the steel union is being studied 
closely by other unions and in manage- 
ment offices. More than idle curiosity 
is involved. 

¢ Management is interested in 
what—if any—implication the opposi- 
tion to McDonald might have on steel 
labor peace. Frequently, factionalism in 
1 union or local dissatisfaction can mean 
disturbed labor relations. 

e Other unions are interested in 
the outcome of the rank-and-file revolt 
against the McDonald leadership be- 
cause there is an apparently growing 
restiveness among union members na- 











Seals TIGHT on Contact .. Without Moisture 


An amazing envelope seal that cuts clo- 
sure time IN HALF in your mail room or 
packaging departments. Eliminates messy 
sponges, istening equip wt... seals 
ot a TOUCH —securely! Store safely — 
gum adheres only to itself. Unaffected by 
humidity. Open end or open side styles. 
FREE SAMPLES: Write for samples. Send 
somples of your present mailing or pack- 
aging envelopes. No obligation. 














TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
831 East 19th Street, Kansas City 8, Missouri 














Low 


operating cost 


Low 
maintenance cost 


Service from 
coast to coast 


21 models from 
| to 90 CFM 


* 
uincy 
COMPRESSORS 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


DEPT. W-88, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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tionally. Rank-and-filers of a number of 
internationals, including the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists, have re- 
buffed administration dues-increase pro- 
grams in recent months. There is 
spreading revolt against James C. 
Petrillo in the American Federation of 
Musicians. So the degree of success in 
overcoming the difficulties of organ- 
izing a national rank-and-file dissent in 
USW could encourage—or quiet down— 
incipient troubles in other unions. 

® Undercurrents—McDonald started as 
a protege of John L. Lewis and later 
of Philip Murray, founding president 
of USW. He stepped up from se*retary- 
treasurer to leadership of the steel union 
after Murray’s death in 1952. Since 
then, McDonald has led the union to a 
number of important bargaining suc- 
cesses. These have strengthened his 
grip on the union reins—but have not, 


Do You Use or Make 
Any of the Products 
in This Listing? 


These industries are 
all repeat users of 


Tru-Lay Push-Pull . , 
Controls 
Grain Processing Equipment 


Agricultural Equipment 
Air Conditioning Equipment Hat Machinery 
Heating Equipment 


Aucraft & Parts 

Automobiles Hydraulic & Pneumatic Equipment 

Bakery Equipment ice Cream Making Machinery 

Boats & Ships Laundry & Dry Cleaning Cquipment 

Bottling Machinery Leather Working Machinery 

Brewing & Distiting Equipment Lumber & Saw Mill Machinery 
Marine Equipment 


Business Machines ; 
Buses & Motor Trucks Materials Handling Equipment 
y 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


lowers costs 


for the new 
Florsheim Shoe Company 
factory and headquarters 


in Chicago 
Candy Making Machiner Metal Mining Machinery 

Canning Machinery Metal Working Machinery — Machine Tools 
Ceramics Machinery Military & Naval Equipment 

Chemical Processing Machinery Motorcycles & Bicycles 

Coal Mining Machinery Nuclear Science Equipment 

Coin Operated Machines Oul Refinery Equipment 


BUILDINGS START QUICKER... 


ARE COMPLETED 


SOONER WITH | 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Lower over-all costs and design flexi- 
bility were the major factors which 
influenced architects Shaw, Metz & 
Dolio in their selection of reinforced 
concrete for the imposing new Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company factory and 
headquarters building in Chicago. 

On many other important indus- 
trial projects and buildings from coast 
to coast, reinforced concrete is also 
providing better structures for less 
money. lt is a flexible medium, in- 
herently firesafe, and highly resistant 
to wind, shock, and quake. Before 
you build, ask your architect to in- 
vestigate reinforced concrete. 


CONCRETE 
REINFORCING 

STEEL INSTITUTE 

38 S. Dearborn St. * Chicago 3, ill. 
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apparently, greatly increased his popu- 
larity among USW rank-and-filers. 

For several years, there have been 
persistent rumors and veiled reports of 
opposition to McDonald. Six district 
directors formed an anti-administration 
bloc two years ago for a losing fight 
against a McDonald candidate for a 
vacant vice-presidency. At the time, 
they explained their fight was for 
“democratic” procedures in the union. 

The defeated leaders of the revolt 

closed ranks behind McDonald—and 
were at least publicly on his side in 
this week’s election. However, the un- 
dercurrent of opposition wasn’t 
dammed up when the leaders settled 
differences with McDonald. Although 
it has been hard to trace or gauge, it was 
still running through the union. 
e Issues—The ruckus over AFL-CIO’s 
position for integration in southern 
schools stirred up anti-McDonald feel- 
ing a year ago. Part of the vote against 
him in the South this week must be 
interpreted as a protest against his pro- 
integration role in the tense and emo- 
tional segregation dispute. Other local 
ized issues have caused less important 
flare-ups against McDonald from time 
to time and place to place. 

A widely unpopular dues increase 
from $3 to $5 a month—voted by 
USW’s biennial convention in 1956 
became a rallying issue for an election 
fight against McDonald. However, the 
issue is considered to be, at most, a 
flimsy pretext. Opposition to tight con- 
trol from the top again seems to be 
the big factor behind the contest. 
¢ A Test?—The McDonald opposition 
chose Rarick, a_ relatively unknown 
grievance committee man from the 
Pittsburgh area, to run for the presi 
dency, a $50,000-a-year job. To many, 
this was a tipoff that the insurgency this 
year was probably intended mostly to 
test McDonald’s strength, and to esti- 
mate the possibilities of a stronger fu 
ture campaign against him. END 


Diese! Engines 
Drinking Water Coolers 





Construction Machinery Ordnance 

Dairy Products Machinery Packaging Machinery 

Dental & Surgical Equipment Paint Making Machinery 

Dre Casting Machinery Paper Making Machinery 

Photo Equipment (manufacture) 
Plastics Fabricating Machinery 
Plastics Producing Machinery 
Power Piant Equipment 

Printing & Binding Machinery 
Quarrying Machinery 

Radio & Television ( manufacture) 
Railroad Equipment 

Road Building & Maintenance Equipment 
Rubber Processing Equipment 
Satety Locks on Fuse Panels 
Sanitation Plumbing ( Floor Valves) 
Shoe Machinery 

Steel Mill Machinery 

Telephone & Telegraph Machinery 
Texte Machinery 

Waterworks Equipment 

Weiding Equipment 

Wire Making Machinery 
Woodworking Equipment 

X-Ray Machines 


Electrical Appliances 

Electrical Generating Equipment 
Electrical Machinery 

Electrical Transmitting Equipment 
Electronic Equipment 

Elevator Control Panels 

Fire Protection Equipment 

Food Processing Equipment 
Forging Machinery ; 
Foundry Equipment 

Gas & Oil Production (Test Stands) 
Glass Making Machinery 





Whether your interest is in a 
single application of this versatile 


PUSH \\\. 


CONTROL 


or in its inclusion as a component 
of the product you manufacture, 
we would welcome your request for our 
DATA File for your further study. 
. 


Because TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL CONTROLS 
are “‘solid as a rod but flexible as a wire 
rope”’ their use has simplified the design 
and improved the operation of literally 
hundreds of products. This is indicated 
by the list of repeat users. 


The six booklets and bulletins in this 
DATA File will provide you with full 
information on this versa- 
tile and dependable 
PUSH-PULL tool. 


AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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BASSICK CASTERS help 
huge hardware wholesaler 
speed order filling by 50% 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Com- 
pany, one of the nation’s five largest 
wholesale hardware jobbers, has materi- 
als-handling down to a science. 

This midwest company moved about 
10 years ago to a modern 20-acre, 1-floor 
plant from a 13-story building where the 
elevator wage bill alone used to run $20,- 
000 a year. In new facilities, designed 
for efficient materials-handling, two drag- 
lines with 420 trucks on Bassick casters 
handle 15,000 items per day. Over 75% 
of the orders get one day service. 

The same casters are in use on these 
carts today that were installed 10 years 
ago. Maintenance has been held to once- 
a-year lubrication. Bassick factory repre- 
sentatives and the local Bassick Distribu- 
tor can assist you in selecting casters for 
efficient, economical movement of any 
trucks or portable equipment. 


ONCE-A-YEAR lubrication 
is all the maintenance 
these tough 10-year old 
Bassick H-99 cast- 

ers need. They help 

make the dragline 

pay off at Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett 

and Company. 


<T% » 
rox THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Conn. 


6 ome in Canada elise, at 
5% : 


Bassick = 


A DIVISION OF Sw 
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How to Take That Extra Day 


Members of Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers would 
all like one more a week—but some would rather divide it up, 
or save it for vacations or earlier retirement. 


When work hours are cut, how would 
you like to take your additional time 
off? ‘ 

The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers asked members that question re- 
cently in its newspaper, Union News. 
The OC&AW saw an “inevitable” re- 
duction coming in the number of hours 
wage earners will spend at their jobs. 
But it recognized that there is “con- 
siderable discussion on the best way of 
applying . shorter hours—and the 
longer time off.” 

The union newspaper carried a ballot 
to sound out members “informally” on 
whether they would prefer (1) shorter 
daily hours; (2) fewer days per week; 
(3) occasional three-day weekends; (4) 
longer vacations, or (5) a combination 
of the alternatives. It stressed that the 
balloting “was not for the formal pur- 
pose of . . . establishing policy,” but in 
order to get “an idea on what the other 
fellows are thinking.” 
¢ How They Want It—The response 
was light, but it provided a cross-section 
of OC&AW views on a subject very 
much in union—and management— 
minds today. Not unexpectedly, the re- 
action was heartily in favor of more time 
off. Although ideas differed on how it 
should be taken, the straw votes were 
heavily in favor of an extra day off 
weekly. As many favored this plan as all 
other alternatives combined. 

A union spokesman said this appeared 
to be the reason: Many workers have to 
spend considerable time traveling to and 
from work daily; cutting the hours of 
work in a day wouldn’t help them much 
on a portal-to-portal basis, but skipping 
one work day a week would. 

The voting results are of interest in 

showing how, generally, the rank-and- 
filers of one union feel about more time 
off under their contracts. Some of the 
comments volunteered on the straw vote 
ballots, however, are of even more in- 
terest—and value—to those now consider- 
ing the reduced work time question in 
union and management offices. 
* Saving It Up—A sampling made by 
PUSINESS WEEK in the union’s Denver 
ofiice showed, for instance, that there 
is strong sentiment for earlier retire- 
ment as another alternative for reduced 
working time—which is aimed primarily, 
according to labor, to spread work 
among wage carners in a coming auto- 
mated age. 

A Tulsa oil worker commented: “If 
we really want to help unemployment, 
when the time comes why not get re- 


tirement cut to 60 years and pay a 
higher pension?” 

Another in McPherson, Kan., said: 
“Personally, I would rather see an 
earlier retirement age. When you work 
until you are 65, you are too old to en- 
joy any of the years you have left.” 

One in Dunkirk, Mont., suggested: 

“I think there is another solution to 
this problem, and in time it will have 
to be put into use. This would be to 
retire a man at around 55 years of age, 
while he is still able to enjoy retirement, 
[making room in that way] for younger 
and more agile replacements.” 

And one in Haskell, Tex., urged: “I 
am interested in getting federal social 
security . . . at 60 rather than at 65. 
Then I believe the major companies 
would pay our annuity and let us retire 
at 60.” 

According to OC&AW, enough let- 
ters carried comments similar to these 
to indicate an unanticipated strong 
rank-and-file sentiment for earlier re- 
tirement. 
¢ Two Saturdays—-An Oak Ridge 
(Tenn.) member suggested that “what 
we need is a four-day work week with 
Wednesday off as another Saturday 
[shopping day] to stimulate the buyers’ 
market.” As it is, he commented, 
“about 90% of the men never go shop- 
ping—they are too busy fishing, working 
on the car, around the yard, and so 
forth.” 

Breaking up the work week, he said, 
would also eliminate one national prob- 
lem—the “middle of the week drag and 
rushed weekend fatigue.” 

(Aside to paymasters: The Oak Ridge 
unionist’s proposal envisions pay every 
Tuesday and Friday, to provide the 
money for the Wednesday and Saturday 
shopping.) 
¢ Discount Favored—Another off-beat 
idea came from a Rawlings (Wyo.) rank- 
and-filer: “My real choice is 10¢ off on 
each gallon of gasoline sold to em- 
ployees using a credit card. This would 
. . . take the place of a raise, help curb 
the inflationary trend, sell more prod- 
ucts that we make, and put more people 
to work.” 
¢ Points of View—In 
particular alternatives suggested by 
OC&AW, a Kansas member wrote: 
“Definitely not daily shorter hours. We 
might end up with six days a week, six 
hours a day.” One in Long Beach, 
Calif., said he envied ‘some of our boys 
who are working four 10-hour days a 
week,” and commented: “I am much 


line with the 
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General Electric Thinline Air Conditioner 
has no unsightly overhang—inside or out 





PS 2 ie 

ae, #2 
Fits in upper or lower half of any conventional double-sash Fits casements, too—without altering or mutilating the win- 
window. The Thinline also fits all inside or all outside. dow. Takes up 4; less space than previous old-style models. 











Swing-away installation of the General Electric Thinline Fits through the wall, flush inside, no umsightly overhang, in 
makes windows accessible to window washers, old or new buildings. The Thinline is only 1614 inches thin. 


Here’s why the ideal air conditioner for your home or office 
is the General Electric Thinline : 

It’s so compact (only 1644 inches thin) that it fits almost any 
kind of window. Some Thinlines work on so little current that 
there’s one to fit the electrical service you already have. Thin- 
lines come in two models—the temptingly priced Custom and 
the even less expensive De luxe (shown here). 





Custom Thinlines give you your choice of six cheerful spray- 
on colors. De luxe Thinlines come in Yy, %4, | and 1%-hp., 
range from 5500 BTU’s* to 13,350 BTU’s. * Accessories include 
an electronic filter (at extra cost). General Electric Company, 
Room Air Conditioner Dept., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Only 162 inches thin 
B ls Our Most /mportant Product > New I-horsepower Thinline works on 115 volts, packs 


a full 9000 BTU* cooling capacity. New 34-hp. Thinline 


works on 7.5 amperes, is rated at 6600 BTU’s.* Both are 
G ft N r W A L fF LE C T ie i C De luxe models, at hard-to-resist prices. 
*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compliance with ARI 


(Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute) Standard 110-56 and 
are stated in BTU's (British Thermal Units) 





Why 
sales 
are 
jumping 
in 
Georgia 


One good reason: your savings dollars 


deposited at The C&S work hard 
to build buying power and sales. 
Example: every 9 days 

The C&S Industrial Development 

Department helps locate another 
industry in Georgia. 


The Citizens & Southern National Bank 


or perhaps 
we should say 
“file-keeper”’ ... 


For good business housekeeping is largely 
a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers —the only system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding—the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


Broad & Marietta Sts. 

Atlanta 2, Georgia 

Georgia's Largest Bank 

Capital Funds over $33,000,000 
Member FDIC 

NEW YORK SERVICE OFFICE: 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


KLIXON Protectors 
Minimize Appliance Motor Burnouts 


says Texas Appliance Dealer 


DALLAS, TEXAS: Duke Doyle, owner of a high 
volume appliance store in Dallas, knows the 
value of Klixon Protectors. He states: 
“We handle sales and service of practically all 
major appliances including freezers, refrigera- 
tors, washers, dryers and window air condi- 
tioners. Our service experience shows without 
a doubt that Klixon Motor Protectors are 
doing a good job of minimizing motor burn- 
outs in these units." 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., they keep motors 
working by preventin 
burnouts. If you woul 
like increased customer- 
preference, reduced serv- 
ice calls and minimized 
repairs and replacements, 
it will pay you well to ask 
for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 
WRITE FOR THE NEW FREE 
Manual Reset INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, “THE 
STORY OF THE SPENCER DISC." 


interested in a shorter work-week. . . 
My wife and I would love to have 
three days a week together.” 

Others expressed a preference for 
longer vacatrons, in the words of a 
Montana man, “completely away from 
the sharpshooters.”. One in Concord, 
Calif., explained his choice for longer 
vacations by noting that he is a shift 
worker and “most shift workers do get 
long changes [occasional three-day week- 
ends while changing from day to night 
shifts, or the other way round] already, 
and wouldn’t benefit much” from a re- 
duction in work days. 

Another, in Port Arthur, Tex., wasn’t 
quite sure; he would “like several days 
off not to worry and think of work,” 
but “‘a longer vacation is good to get 
away from dust, oil, chemicals, and 
fumes injurious to health.” He identi- 
fied himself as “an old-timer who 
started working five and a half days a 
week at nine hours a day.” He said, “I 
find 40 hours is good, but maybe it 
would be still better with less.” 

Another rank-and-filer in Port Arthur 
suggested leaving the vacation as it is, 
but bargaining for an extra week’s wage 
payable at the start of the vacation 
period. 
¢ Speaking Up—Along with the various 
proposals, OC&AW got some un- 
expected comments sure to make ears 
perk up in management offices. 

A Tulsa oil worker said: “Five or six 
million unemployed . . . builds up the 
stamina for a rugged individualism.” 
That goes. he added, even though there 
is “the possibility that one of those 
unemployed might turn out to be me.” 

One in Bakersfield, Calif., referred 
to the spread-the-work argument, and 
asked: “‘Has the International ever taken 
a survey on how many oil workers’ wives 
are working for wages?” 

Anether, in Corpus Christi, Tex., 
took note of the argument that shorter 
work time would permit workers to 
augment their incomes with side jobs: 
“I was under the impression that the 
purpose of the shorter work week was 
mainly to provide more jobs . . . for the 
unemployed. . . . To suggest that we 
shorten our work week and then go out 
and take another job or half-job sounds 
like a lot of bunk to me. Why not let 
the guy who’s out of work take that job 
or half-job? Let’s not shorten the work 
week unless we are going to let the guy 
who needs a job reap the benefit.” 

And a unionist in Tulsa may have 
made himself unpopular in OC&AW— 
which is out this year for a 27¢-an-hour 
raise—by saying flatly: “I believe that 
cur demands sometime or other will 
bust the hell out of our union. Every 
time we get a raise in wages, Uncle 
Sam gets more and living costs go 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


higher, so what or where are we gain- 
ing? Let’s level off somewhere and trv 
to go a few years in peace.” END 





METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
KLIxON ar 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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like 
handy service? 


Then you'll appreciate the service at your nearby 
Crucible warehouse. There you'll find the widest 
selection of special steels — in the sizes, grades 
and shapes you need. 

You'll feel at home because Crucible is large 
enough to serve you — small enough to want to. 


Stocks maintained of: 

Rex High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel 
(including Die Casting Die and Plastic Mold 
Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits, and Hollow Tool Steel 
Bars) ... Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 
Billets, Electrodes) . . . Max-el, HY-Tuf, AISI 
Alloy . . . Onyx Spring, Hollow Drill Steel and 
other special purpose steels. 





|CRUCIBLE| WAREHOUSE SERVICE 





Crucible Steel Company of America 


General Sales Offices, The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Branch Offices and Warehouses: Atianta ¢ Baltimore « Boston ¢ Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago ¢ Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas « Dayton « Denver « Detroit ¢ Harrison * Houston ¢ Indianapolis ¢ Los — © Milwaukee « New Haven ¢ New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh e Portiand, Ore. e¢ Providence * Rockford « San Francisco © Seattle « Springfield, Mass. ¢ St. Louis « St. Paul ¢ Syracuse « Toronto, Ont. 





The basic unit 
In your 
automatic office 


So unique in its field is the fully automatic Friden Calculator that 
it is called The Thinking Machine Of American Business 


The reason is: Exclusive features enable the Friden to perform 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions than any 


other calculating machine ever developed! 


@ At the heart and base of automatic figure-work in the e 
modern office is the Friden Calculator. And here it will be 
always...indispensable equipment for every kind and size 
of business...the essential programmer in many IDP sys- 
tems. Watch this brilliant, fully automatic Calculator deliver 
near instantaneous answers at the touch of a key. See how 


completely it takes over everyday statistical work for pay- : " 
brings you an automatic office 


roll, invoicing, inventory, sales analysis, all the figuring 
Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., Subsidiary 


you do. Can be operated by anyone with the simplest in- 
struction. Many models, sizes, prices. Invite in the Friden — @Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, Calif 
¢ " " '’ . 


Man to show you! —sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
\ g 





In Labor 


White-Collar, Dixie Organizing Drives Set, 
But AFL-CIO Expects No Miracles 


The executive council of AFL-CIO has set up formal 
plans for membership drives in the South and among 
white-collar workers—but spokesmen warn against expect- 
ing miracles in the two hard-to-unionize fields. 

John W. Livingston (pic- 
ture), director of organiza- 
tion, outlined plans for a 
continuing drive in Dixie, 
now only about 20% union- 
ized, and among office work- 
ers. He reported the latter 
group shows “greater recep- 
tivity to unionization” than 
ever before (BW —Dec.8'56, 
pi63), but said that labor 
still faces a “long, hard pull” 
in the South. 
Although there are an 
estimated 3-million union 
white-collarites, four out of five employees in banks, 
insurance companies, retail stores, ofhces, and other 
white-collar strongholds are still unorganized. Living- 
ston announced that AFL-CIO is assigning 85 organizers 
from its staff of 275 to help clerical unions, and will 
employ an additional 35 or more white-collarites (if pos 
sible, college graduates) to assist in the new drive. 

This may be the first all-out AFL-CIO drive in which 
organizers will be under federation direction, new mem- 
bers will be turned over to the “appropriate” cooperating 
union with white-color jurisdiction. 

Organizing in the South is going on in textiles, furni 
ture, chemicals, and other industries. AFL-CIO figures 
there are at least 8.5-million unorganized workers in 
union jurisdictions below the Mason and Dixon Line, 
but doesn’t expect to make a real dent in the number 
any time soon. 

, e * * 


labor Board Reverses Aide, Orders 


Kohler Case Decided on Its Merits 


The National Labor Relations Board last week rein- 
stated United Auto Workers unfair-labor-practices 
charges against the Kohler Co. The board overruled a 
trial examiner's recommendation of a dismissal on a 
Taft-Hartley Act technicality (BW—Oct.27'56,p171); it 
ordered the case decided on its merits. 

Trial Examiner George A. Downing ruled last October 
that UAW shouldn’t have recourse to NLRB because 
elected trustees had never signed non-Communist oaths 
required under T-H. 

NLRB overturned Downing’s decision that trustees 
are “officers” who must comply with T-H. The board 
cited a Supreme Court decision that the term “officer” 
should be applied only to those so defined under a 
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union’s constitution. UAW’s constitution doesn’t in- 
clude trustees—who audit financial statements—among 
officers. 

Prior to the recommendation of dismissal, the case 
had dragged through 111 days of hearings, taken up 
19,000 pages of testimony. UAW charges include refusal 
to bargain, interference with union activities, and illegal 
discharge of 78 employees for union activities. The 
strike against Kohler is now 24 years old. 


Hollywood Unions Say Too Many Films 


Are Shot Abroad; Boycott Hinted 


Too many movie-makers are shooting films abroad, 
according to U.S. entertainment unions. They complain 
that Hollywood's one-time peak of 24,000 union crafts- 
men (in 1946) is now down to 11,000—including those 
in the booming television film industry. So, they say, 
a campaign against “runaway movie production” is in 
the making. 

The unions agree that there are “valid and compelling” 
reasons why some very big pictures should be made out- 
side this country—it’s impossible to make such pictures 
as “Quo Vadis” here because t’i¢ cost of extras is too high. 
But, the unions say, ordinary pictures made abroad “just 
because of cheap labor” should be restricted through “a 
tariff or a barrier of some kind.” 

According to Ralph Clare of the Teamsters, former 
head of the AFL Hollywood Film Council, entertainment 
unions are “talking with unions outside the show busi- 
ness [that] have been hurt by foreign imports. . . . Their 
problem is the same; they are hurt by foreign imports, 
we are hurt by movies made abroad. We need legislation 
of some kind to protect American industries.” 

The alternative, according to Clare, is a consumers’ 
boycott. Unions have used this weapon, successfully 
they say, at least once before against a movie made in 
Mexico. 

ae is 


Workers Will Lend 10% of Pay 
To Beleaguered Detroit Pork Packer 


Employees of the Hammond Standish Co., a Detroit 
pork packer, have agreed to help bail the company out 
of financial difficulty by lending it up to 10% of their 
wages for the next five years. 

Needing capital improvements to offset falling profits, 
the company was unable to raise enough money from 
banks. When United Packinghouse Workers demanded 
wage boosts totaling $300,000 a year, management in 
effect told the union to cut its request or the company 
would have to close. The 326 employees have an avet 
age tenure of 15 years and there is no other market for 
their skills in Detroit. 

Last week, Hammond Standish and UPW announced 
pay hikes amounting to $50,000. But 10% of the work- 
ers’ gross earnings will go into a fund from which the 
company can borrow. Employees will get a 6% return 
on their estimated $900,000 contribution which will be 
paid back at the end of the five years depending on the 
company’s profits. 
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The Johns-Manville Fibretone ceiling in the Penn Fruit Co. supermarket 
in Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., is handsome, acoustically functional and 
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inexpensive. Architects: Thalheimer and Weitz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Busy-but not noisy... 


because Johns-Manville Acoustical Panels reduce disturbing noise 


I. NEW BUILDINGS OR OLD, busi- 
ness, industry and institutions depend on 
modern acoustical materials to achieve 
maximum efficiency. Johns-Manville of- 
fers a choice of highly efficient sound- 
absorbing materials for every need: 

J-M Sanacoustic® Panels—perfo- 


rated metal panels backed with a fire- 
proof, highly sound-absorbent element. 


The sanitary, white baked-enamel finish 
is easy to clean, may be repainted. 

J-M Fibretone® Panels are available 
in Uniform, Random, and Variety-drilled 
patterns. Hundreds of small holes act as 
‘noise traps.”’ Panels are factory-painted 
white, need no further treatment. Also 
available with a flame-resistant finish. 

J-M Permacoustic® Panels—com- 


bine maximum efficiency with handsome 
fissured surface. Made of mineral wool 
to meet all fire-safety requirements. 


For a complete free survey by a J-M 
Acoustical Engineer, or fora free booklet, 
“Sound Control,”’ write Johns-Manville, 


See “MEET THE PRESS" on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about value of Big 
Board’s stocks . . . mortgage 
money .. . inventories... 
North American Aviation. 





Don’t ignore, but keep in proper per- 
spective, all those reports you've been 
hearing about the size of the drops be- 
ing registered lately in the over-all 
market value of the Big Board’s listed 
stocks. Many huge individual issues 
are now being traded there. And this 
magnifies the repercussions of a price 
drop. For example: A drop of $1 each 
in the case of 10 prominent bellwether 
commons alone could cause Big Board 
market values to slide well over $900- 
million, 


Some big mortgage buyers now seem 
to have less money available for new 
home financing than a year ago. Dev- 
ereux C. Josephs, chairman of New 
York Life, figures his company has 
about 20% less. He explains the situa- 
tion this way: “We have about the 
same amount of new money availabie 
for mortgages, but in the past we sold 
securities to make more mortgage money 
available. Now we've run out of se- 
curities to sell for that purpose.” 


But perhaps we won’t need so much 
mortgage money this year as in 1956. 
Roger Hackney, treasurer of Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., the big building supplies 
maker, told Street analysts this week 
his company was expecting only some 
900,000 new housing starts, 20% less 
than in 1956. 


The recent climb in manufacturers’ 
inventories (over 10% in December) 
has some smart Streeters on the alert. 
Here’s why, according to Standard & 
Poor’s Corp: “Unfortunately, inventory 
excesses seldom show up in time to 
warn of a business turn. Their expan- 
sion is usually most marked after sales 
turn downward... .” 


One unusually poor big board per- 
former lately has been North American 
Aviation. This week saw its shares 
down to $31—20% under their 1957 
high, and almost 40% under the bull 
market peak they set last September. 
Streeters attribute this showing to gen- 
eral doubts over the fighter-plane pro- 
gram and future of the company’s in- 
tercontinental missile, accentuated by 
steady liquidation of the shares by an 
investment trust that still has a big 
holding of them. 
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Industrial Stocks 
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~ Wall Street’s Bad News 
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Stocks Drop Through the 
“Invulnerable Resistance Level” 


1955 
Dota: Intra-Day Lows and Highs of 


1956 


Stendord & Poor's Daily Industrial Stock Price Index (1926= 100). 


The Fortress Has Fallen 


Wall Street’s fat was really in the 
fire this week (page 33). 

On Monday, Standard & Poor’s daily 
industrial stock price average crashed 
decisively through the famous “resist- 
ance area” that had stood so long 
impregnable—and _rally-inspiring—when 
bearish influences began to play hob 
with market prices (chart). 

Tuesday's proceedings on the Big 
Board did little to reduce Monday's 
deep gloom. Stocks did attempt to 
rally, but the moves were quickly, and 
thoroughly, squelched. Soon sellers 
were again outnumbering buyers. And 
while this state of affairs did not have 
Monday’s potency, prices ended up 
Tuesday considerably below their pre- 
vious close, 
¢ Snapping Back—-On Wednesday, the 
bulls finally got their innings. They 
managed a strong rally that wiped out 
part of the loss. But by that time the 
damage was done. The resistance level 
had been punctured decisively, and 
most Streeters felt they would have to 
see whether the rally was anything more 
than the technical rebound that always 
comes sooner or later after a drop. 

Ihe combined effects of Monday 
and ‘Tuesday make sorry reading for 
trader and investor alike. At Tuesday's 
close, S&P’s industrial yardstick was 
at its lowest level since November, 
i955. What’s more, if the Street's 


triumphant bearish legions had wanted 
to rub it in, they could have pointed 
out that even in the summer of 1955 
the index had actually reached levels 
well above these new ones. 

But the industrial section of the Big 
Board’s list was not the only one to 
suffer a serious relapse this week. By 
Tuesday night S&P’s rail stock index 
was an even more disheartening sight 
than the industrial yardstick; it stood 
at the lowest figure since mid-January, 
1955. Moreover, in late 1954 it had 
actually reached somewhat higher levels 
than those prevailing now. 
¢ Utilities—There was one bright spot 
in the over-all picture. Most utility 
shares, had proved invulnerable in the 
price slaughter. Whereas the indus 
trial index at Tuesday's close was some 
16% under its all-time high registered 
last August and the rail vardstick was 
23% under its 1956 peak, the utilities 
on the same basis revealed a 
only 5%. 

It's a moot point whether that is an 
encouraging sign for the market as a 
whole at this time. Many Streeters 
don’t consider it encouraging, and they 
seem to have a definite point. They 
point out that the utilities (and_par- 
ticularly the electric power shares) are 
definitely “resistance” stocks. In boom 
times they normally go along with the 
tide, but are rarely among the star 
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You can speed up your 
shipments with 
fewer people and 
eliminate 
costly errors 
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HOW? By improving your 
method of addressing the 
shipments. Remember, 
nothing gets shipped until it’s 
been addressed. Old-fashioned 
labeling and stenciling 
methods can seriously delay 
shipments and waste precious 
time and effort. 





FIRST STEP—Send for this 
new comprehensive Weber 
booklet describing 7 modern 
systems for fast, efficient 
addressing of labels, tags and 
cartons. It’s jam-packed 

with helpful ideas. 


Your free copy ts waiting 
Send for tt today! 


Weber 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
Dept. 15-8 
Division of Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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performers. Instead, for various rea- 
sons, they really shine in popularity 
contests only when clouds appear on 
the economic horizon and stock prices 
generally begin to show the effects of 
growing worries of traders and inves- 
tors. 

¢ “Official” Death—Does what has 
been happening lately confirm the 
earlier belief in an increasing number of 
uarters that the historic bull market 
that started in June, 1949, had “‘ofh- 
cially” expired last summer? 

More and more people are beginning 
to think history will show that this was 
the case. But you can still find many 
dissenters who claim that the recent 
price downtrend does not mark the 
start of a bear market but is rather 
merely a bull market “pause” such as 


“Heart Attack” 


Low 

Common Stock (Oct. '55) 
Caterpillar Tractor. ... cebekel ' 48.50 
Lone Star Cement adeainh ; 23.30 
Pe ee, PO's ous saneuseeeede : 47.50 
REE Sills 2A... cccwsusaeeee 40.47 
ee ra nae 770.00 
STANDARD’ & POOR'S DAILY 

IND. INDEX... oan ‘ 428.8 

Borden Co ee ee eee Se 62.25 
Douglas Aircraft aeeae & : 67.25 
General Electric ‘ - 46.25 
SS SE, cnten » bass otoumeetine 43.50 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg............ 48.12 
I ED in so wien 47.75 
U. S. Steel ‘ én whee $2.12 
Montgomery Ward................ 42.12 
Crucible Steel bevwes 28.75 
Phillips Petroleum... . Secese 36.31 
Colorado Fuel & Iron awe 7 26.75 
B. F. Goodrich és é 68.75 
Chrysler Corp adneseis ‘ 90.00 
Boeing Airplane , , 29.75 
oh Ee NE canes ve ce do arees 195.25 
Armco Steel os 41.75 
Union Carbide & Carbon iavenane 96.62 
Standard Oil (Cal.)... pues hee 39.50 
Allied Stores as eoiel dé 55.50 
Ree 5 6.0005 b04snGdnteese 38.75 
ee Re CNN. ind no 6 de. ¢00eke 086 37.50 
ie ie, MI, o's, acho none. meee dake @ a 24.62 
PY TUES no 0: ve wetwees oS ed 60 37.74 
BD PE cccscanvccsicecetne 33.75 
Anaconda Corp........ 61.7 
SD cc oc asivvsnadees 340.00 
Revere Copper & Brass.............. 33.62 
See GD. 6 bcs ss ove vevecdhbscs 51.00 
a a Oe 101.00 
GE THING. oo cdc coccocecccndcoWes 21.25 
ee Ge SN 5 0 don 4n4csndd bee twak 56.20 
EES to. Saye 52.00 


International Paper. ...........s0.05 100.75 


ey SG cos ei acecmedseveoccd 38.00 
NR a ei bids cee cee es one 62.00 
Allied Chemical & Dye.......... toh 99.25 
Radio Corp ee See eee 42.12 
Hooker Electrochemical............. 32.00 
Monsanto Chemical. ...........0+0+. 41.62 
Aluminum Co. of America....... cde 70.25 
PEGE GTI. 6. cccowccvecsceens 47.75 
ei Diadases socect 27.50 
Bridgeport Brass. .:....ccccccccccess 40.00 
Magma Copper............. 91.50 


Where Stocks Are Now: A Sampling 





was seen in the first nine months of 
1953. Thus far, they point out, the 
drops shown percentagewise in the 
industrial and rail indexes are about 
the same size as those registered four 
years back; they’re only larger point- 
wise, they say, because the recent de- 
clines in both yardsticks started at much 
higher levels. 

Some mighty smart Streeters think 
that argument represents “whistling past 
the graveyard.” Before they agree, they 
want to see if the market will test the 
next “resistance level,” the October, 
1955 “heart attack” lows, an area some 
20 points lower on the industrial index. 
They're afraid at the moment that this 
will happen, and they are not too sure 
that such a testing would prove a suc- 
cessful operation. 


——Recent Level vs.—— 


Subsequent Récent “Heart Attack” Subsequent 
High Level Low High 
96.50 86.62 +78.6% —10.2% 
37.37 33.12 +42.1 —11.4 
50.37 43.50 — 8.4 —13.6 
62.62 54.00 +33.4 —13.8 

1,420.00 1,220.00 +58.4 —14.1 
530.8 448.9 + 4.7 —16.4 


64.00 $3.37 —14.3 —16.6 
95.62 78.50 +16.7 —17.9 
65.50 53.00 +14.6 —19.1 
49.25 39.62 — 8.9 —19.6 
75.50 60.50 +25.7 —19.9 
65.00 52.00 + 8.9 —20.0 
73.75 58.50 +12.2 —20.7 
46.87 36.75 —12.7 —21.6 
39.19 30.62 + 6.5 —21.9 
56.75 43.87 +20.8 —22.7 
35. 37 27.25 + 1.9 —23.0 
89.25 68.25 - 0.7 —23.5 
87.00 66.50 —26.1 —23.6 
65 . 37 49.87 +67 .6 —23.7 
237.00 180.25 - 7.7 —23.9 
69.62 $2.75 +26.3 —24.2 
133.37 101.00 + 4.5 —24.3 
58.75 43.62 +10.4 —25.8 
56.75 41.75 —24.8 —26.4 
58.75 43.25 +11.6 —26.4 
48.50 35.62 - $.0 —26.6 
27.75 20.25 —17.8 —27.0 
$7.25 41.62 +10.3 —27.3 
36. 37 26.37 —21.9 —27.5 
87 .75 63.25 + 2.4 —27.9 
510.00 365 .00 + 7.4 —28.4 
45.00 32.00 — 4.8 —23.9 
82.87 $8.25 +14.2 —29.7 
147.75 102.75 + 1.7 —30.5 
29.12 20.12 - $.3 —-30.9 
77.00 53.00 — $.7 —31.2 
62.37 42.87 —17.6 —31.3 
144.50 98.87 - 1.9 31.6 
60. 37 40.00 + $.3 —33.7 
87.50 58.00 —- 6.5 —33.7 
129.50 85.75 —13.6 —33.8 
50.37 32.25 —23.4 —3%6.0 
$2.25 33.00 + 3.1 —36.8 
$1.25 31.50 —24.3 —38.5 
133.00 80.50 +14.6 —39.7 
61.87 37.00 —22.5 —40.2 
50.50 28.25 +> 2.7 —44.1 
54.75 30.37 —24.1 —44.5 
139.00 73.50 19.7 —47.1 
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the POWER you need 


Seeeeeeeseeeeeetgeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeese 


< in GEORGIA 


GEORGIA has the electric power you 
need to operate your plant every day in 
the year — at costs well below the 
national average. Power facilities are being 
constantly increased to keep pace with 
Industry’s move to Georgia. Plentiful 
power and water make it good business 
to produce in Georgia — supported 

by superb transportation and a 

liberal pool of intelligent, willing workers. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY'S 
GO PLACES FASTER 
HAMMOND PLANT — Coosa, Georgia Be an Auman in the 
~ >) 4 - 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


Newly completed pliant by 
SAVANNAH ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Savannah, Georgia 








Get the 
facts on 





fast-growing, 
nearby markets 
that offer 
immediate sales 
opportunities for 
your product. 





Write today to: 
Dept. E. 





GEORGIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


SCOTT CANDLER, SECRETARY 100 STATE CAPITOL ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















Here, the excitement of the busy week 


Four angry days it roars defiance. Then, defeat... 
as water, pumped down a neighboring well, chokes off 
the gas a half-mile below. Weary management goes 


back to the office .. . Drilling resumes at No. 7. 


Businessmen are used to putting out fires. Many they 
smother before they smolder, thanks to Business Week 
—vigilant to spark, sensitive to smoke. For this is an 
extraordinary magazine ... quite possibly prosaic to 
the uninitiated, but red-blooded to the professional 
of business. This is his own adventure story, “con- 
tinued next week” —the truth that is truly stranger 
than fiction. There are a hundred magazines that can 
take any man as far away from “Monday-to-Friday” 
as he wants to go... just one magazine that mirrors 
for a management man the excitement of the busy 
week: the tempo and temperature of its news, the 
movement of its goods, the disposition of its people, 
the accounting of its dollars. As a reader, inevitably, 
he votes Business Week “‘most useful” of all general, 
general-business, and news magazines. As an adver- 
*neral-busi- 


tiser, he has made it America’s leading ge 


BUSINESS 
WEEK ness marketplace . . . displaying more advertised 
goods and services—more pages than any other mag- 


azine scored by PIB. You advertise in Business W eek 


when you want to influence management men, 












































a third the cost of permanent walls 


Office rearrangements are easy, quick and inexpensive with stock metal panels and posts 


In every large office there are opera- 
tions done better and more efficiently 
by small units in separate enclosures 
And private offices for supervisors in- 


crease their prestige, improve morale 


GF movable partitions provide the way 
to tailor needed enclosures quickly and 
easily. Free standing and less than 
ceiling high, they provide privacy at a 
third the cost of permanent walls. They 
do not interfere with lighting, heating, 


ventilating and air conditioning ar- 


rangements. And erection of GF par- 
titions creates no muss or bother; 
removal leaves no scars on floors, walls 


or ceilings 


GF partitions are made of heavy gauge 
steel, with inserts of glass or acoustical 
paneling if desired. Panels, posts and 
doors come in standard sizes and in four 
heights which make possible almost 
unlimited flexibility of arrangement 
Available in two pleasing wal! colors— 
Balboa Green, Pebble Beige. Also avail- 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @© GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 








able in 160 Gray. This durable, baked- 


on-enamel finish is easy to clean. 


For further information or to see GF 
partitions, visit the showroom of your 
local GF dealer or branch (see classi- 
fied phone directory). Or write fora 
color catalog. The General Fireproofing 


Co., Dept. B-77, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you have children or grandchildren under 21, have you thought of 
FEB. 16, 1957 the needless suffering that may come to the youngsters—or the unexpected 

7 responsibility that may fall on you as a grandparent—because too many 
people rely on the common feeling that accidents always happen to someone 
else? 


When death takes both parents of a young child or teenager—either 
in a common accident, or one soon after the other from natural causes— 
some distress is inevitable. But lack of common-sense planniig by parents 

A BUSINESS WEEK can multiply the suffering and harm to the child—through delay and con- 
fusion in the appointment of a guardian, or in the selection of one who is ill- 
qualified. 


SERVICE Yet such cases come up in county courthouses around the country every 
day. The judge, with no guide furnished him by the deceased parents, 
has to make what should have been a family decision—and a difficult one 
at best—in naming a guardian. 





That is, he must appoint a foster parent, and give him legal status as 
such, with great authority over the person and property of the child. This 
amounts to a lot more than simply selecting an administrator who, like an 
executor, usually handles only financial and property matters. 


Don’t assume that your executor can take over the guardianship— 
he can’t, unless he’s specifically named for this purpose in your will. Some 
states even prohibit one person from serving as both executor and guardian. 


Usually a court will select the closest and eldest relative, from either 
the father’s or mother’s family. Sometimes it may name co-guardians 


from both groups, when they appear equally interested in the children. 
Some states allow a child 14 or over to select a guardian—with the court’s 
approval and the agreement of the person selected. 


In any case, there is a hazard. It’s multiplied, of course, where there 
are no interested relatives, only “close friends of the family.” 


As a parent, the way to handle this is to select the guardian now, and 
name him in your will. You don’t need a new will—you can do this in 
a codicil. But make sure you and your wife agree. It might be best for 
you both to name the same guardian in joint wills. 


You can name an alternate, too, to serve in case your first choice dies or 
declines when the time comes. 


In naming a guardian, you can pick any mature person—relative or 
friend. A court will only question the choice of someone it considers 
incompetent. Disappointed relatives can’t interfere except by attacking 
your entire will—their chances of doing this, of course, are very slim. 


When you and your wife have decided on a possible guardian, discuss 
the idea with the person—get his agreement. Tell him about the prop- 
erty the child would inherit, and reach an understanding about his own 
compensation. -(If you forget compensation, or fix it too low, the court may 
set a fee—based probably on the amount of money the guardian will handle 
on behalf of the child; 2% to 3% would be about average.) 


When the decision is final, you’ll probably want to outline for the guard- 
ian your ideas about the child’s upbringing and education. 


It might even be a good idea to go further and put these views in 
writing, in your will. This would place a rather strong ethical burden on the 
guardian. 


PAGE 177 But the guardian would not be strictly bound by your directions— 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK verbal or written. The law, and the court—to which he would make a 
FEB. 16, 1957 regular accounting, maybe once a year—would give him much leeway, 

; 4 so long as he did not “abuse his trust.” The child would normally live in 
the guardian’s home, and for all practical purposes the guardian would “step 
into your shoes as a parent.” If you had named a school, for example, he 
could decide on another, to better suit the youngster’s developing aptitudes 
and ambitions. 


Religious upbringing might be the major exception—here the courts 
are inclined to override the guardian’s authority and see that the parent’s 
views are carried out. 








teed 


Normally, guardianship lasts until age 21; but if the youth or girl 
marries before that, then guardianship of the person usually stops—but 
not of the property. State laws vary. 


It’s not part of a guardian’s obligation to support your child with his 
own funds, obviously. He uses funds or income from property belonging 
to the child. Normally, he can use the child’s income pretty much at his 
own discretion, but needs special permission of the court to invade principal. 
As a safeguard, in some cases the guardian must post a bond—though often 
he can be exempted by special provision in the parent’s will. Here again, 
state laws vary widely. 


If the guardian is some one with limited knowledge of finances, you can 
arrange for him to handle only current income, enough for living expenses. 
You do this by naming a second person—maybe your regular executor, or 
a trustee, or simply a co-guardian—to be financial and investment manager 
for the child. 


The Experiment in International Living—which celebrated its 25th 
anniversary the other day—might be the answer for your college-age son 
or daughter who wants to go abroad this summer. The “Experiment” is 
a non-profit group that promotes the idea of young Americans soaking 
up foreign culture by living in private homes abroad, instead of just follow- 
ing the usual tourist routines. 


It’s a chance, too, to become a grass-roots ambassador of American 
good will. 


The Experimenters travel in mixed groups, under the guidance of a 
trained leader; they each live in a private home for a few weeks, then 
together make an informal tour of the country. They concentrate on the 
one country they’ve chosen for the whole two-month program. 


Besides the 15 countries on the regular summer program (mostly in 
Europe), India, Japan, Chile, and Nigeria are offered this year. Knowledge 
of the language is needed for France, Spain, Mexico. Cost runs from $350 
(Mexico) to $1,250 (Japan)—including everything but spending money. 
Ages are 16 to 30; deadline for applications is Apr. 1. Write to Experiment 
in International Living, Putney, Vt. 


Manners and modes: Swimming pool manufacturers expect to build 
45,000 this year—36% more than 1956. Two-thirds will be in backyards— 
about 40% of them financed... . Sheraton Hotel Corp. is experimenting with 
the idea of dial telephones for guest rooms—in attractive colors to blend with 
decorating schemes. . . . Mink coat prices are due to drop about 10% 
because of overproduction. Breeding curbs are planned. . . . Smith-Corona’s 
electric portable typewriter—in blue, pink, green, and beige—have just gone 
into retail stores (around $200). 
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AUTOMOTIVE V-BELTS 





= 
Unerring electronic controls; new methods of curing; 
Quiet... smooth... s : : 


the facilities of the largest and most modern plant 


. . devoted exclusively to the manufacture of endless 
vibration at the transmission belts — these are the factors that bring 


to the automotive industry the one V-belt that 


vanishing point erases vibration to the vanishing point. 


The U. S. V-Belt contributes greatly to the silent 

and efficient operation of fan, generator, water pump, 
power steering and air conditioning... all part 

and parcel of today’s finest automobiles. 


Contact Automotive Sales, Mechanical Goods Division, 
New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Phone: TRinity 4-3500. Or write us at Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mechanical Goods Division 








TODAY'S 
CHEMIST 
... carries the language of his 
profession in his head 
...for the language in fields 


less familar to him he relies 


for these practical reasons 


He knows he will find here the spe- 
cialized terms of other vocations, just 
as others will find the words of his 
profession. He knows it will serve his 
needs because more than 1,000 col- 
leges and universities recommend it. 
He likes it because all the entries— 
words, names of people and places, 
foreign phrases, and abbreviations— 
are arranged in a single alphabetical 
listing, which saves time. He enjoys it 
because its full treatment of collo- 
quialisms, idioms, and slang makes 
him aware of the vigor of our Ameri- 
can language. For excellence of this 
kind, the name Webster alone is not 
enough. Be sure to specify— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD!) 
DICTIONARY 


COLLEGE EDITION 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
wherever books are sold 
Slightly higher in Canada 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 
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Rayon and Acetate Fall Behind 


U. S. man-made fiber production last 
year, though exceeding 1.6-billion Ib., 
was down 4% from the record level 
reached in 1955. That’s because produc- 
tion of rayon and acetate declined 8.9%. 


Rayon yarn output was off 12.5% and 
acetate yarn was down 16%. Acetate 
staple fell 1% and rayon staple produc- 
tion gained 1%. In contrast, non-cellu- 
losic and textile glass fiber rose 9%. 


Cocoa Bean Prices 


Cents per Pound, New York 


yy ee 
j 


They’re Still Declining 


Increased production of cocoa beans 


dropped in the U. S. and the rest of the 


since 1954 has sent prices into a pro- world following a price rise. It dip 


longed slump. In 1954, consumption 


further in 1955. Meanwhile, prices had 
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HERE’S YOUR KEY TO SUCCESS 


Want lots of people asking for your new product?—and paying a price 
that gives you a healthy profit margin? There’s a way to make that happen 
—and it starts in the early stages of new product development. The key to 
developing successful new products is given in a brand-new brochure 
called “How to Develop Successful New Products.” It’s full of case his- 
tories and do’s and don’ts...and it’s yours, free! No obligation. To get 
your copy, simply write on your letterhead to Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
Dept. B-2, 29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Do it today. 


36 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
S - L . NEW YORK, N, Y. ¢ BALTIMORE, MD. * BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. * BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 








if your product needs 


FLAME 
RETARDANCE 


WATER 
REPELLENCE 


CHEMICAL 
RESISTANCE 


investigate 
CHLOROWAX 


You can use CHLOROWAX® in 
paints, plastics, inks, rubber and 
many other compounds. In addi- 
tion to improving product charac- 
teristics, it often speeds processing 


and reduces cost. 


CHLOROWAX resists oxidizing 
agents, acids and alkalies; does not 
condense or polymerize; it is in- 
soluble in water; compatible with 
many diverse types of synthetic 


and natural organic materials. 


Write to D1iamMonp ALKALI Com- 
PANY, 300 Union Commerce Build- 


ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ume Diamond 
== Chemicals 
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started to tumble; last week Accra co- 
coa fell to the lowest level since 1950. 
The all-time high for cocoa prices was 
reached in the summer of 1954. At that 
time U.S. manufacturers were reported 


to have requested increases in produc- 
tion to help bring prices down. The 
prescription worked so well that now 

owers are seeking some way to stem the 
ong decline in prices. 


Employees Producing 
Goods and Services 


Percent of Employed 


75 


Goods Producing 


Industries 


Construction 


Mining 


50 


Manufacturing 


25 
Agriculture | | 
0. 


1920 


Dete: Dept. of Labor. 


1930 


1945 





Services Pull Ahead 


Rising incomes enable Americans to 
buy more services, and a shorter work 
week provides more time to enjoy them. 
In addition, technological advances 
make it possible to produce more goods 
for a growing population without a pro- 
portional increase in labor. The result is 
rapidly growing employment in service 
industries, which today employ more 


workers than the goods-producing sector. 
Goods-producing industries, which 
employed 65% of the total U. S. work 
force in 1920, accounted for only 48.6% 
in 1955; and agriculture workers de- 
clined from 33% to 14.1%. Service in- 
dustries’ employment rose from 35.7% 
to 51.4%. The largest increase was in 
the retail and wholesale trade group. 
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NOW! —WESTINGHOUSE PRECIPITRON 


Prices Reduced 25%... 
Capacity Increased 50% 


On new model Westinghouse Electronic Air Cleaner...Now less 
costly to own and operate than automatic mechanical filters. 


5 More Ways You Save: 


New PRECIPITRON cells now avail- 
able in same sizes as ordinary panel 
j ilters! 
69% Reduction in Size see 
Minimum maintenance . . . completely 
automatic washing... no filters to 
store, clean, or replace. 


NEW HIGH VELOCITY COLLECTOR CELL 


Reduced installation costs . . . smaller 

size, less duct work, no high voltage 

wiring! 

Now cold water adhesive eliminates 

need for hot water washing. 

New simplified design provides easy, 

rapid and economical field assembly! 
Call your nearest Sturtevant Division Sales 
Engineer . . . or write Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





To be shown for the first time 
at the International Heating 
and Air Conditioning Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, February 25th. 
Westinghouse Booths 
+902, +1003, +1007 











33° smaller WESTINGHOUSE 
Face Area AIR CLEANING 


you Can Be SURE...1F ITS 


__Westinghouse _ 


4-80612 


4 
50% Increase in Air Velocity 






























From the world's largest labo- 
ratories devoted exciusively to 
research on cement and con- 
crete comes sofer, more dura- 
ble, more economical concrete 
for the highways of America. 


This 41,000-mile National 
System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways to be built 
in the next 13 years will pro- 
vide safer, faster, more com- 
fortable travel for motorists. 













Ordinary pin shows size of the 
air bubbles in air-entrained 
concrete pavement. Freezing 
water expands harmlessly into 
these air cells and eliminates 
surface scaling of pavement. 


The wide curves, long sight 
distances, easy grades, broad 
shoulders and divided road- 
woys of this highway typify 
the many safety features of 
new highways now being built. 












A thin granular subbase pro- 
vides uniform support and a 
stable foundation under all 
kinds of weather conditions. 
“Pumping" of subsoil under 
repeated loads is eliminated. 


Joints sawed into modern con- 
crete pavement are so narrow 
you hardly see them. And the 
filler doesn't squeeze out. 
Result: by far the smoothest 
highway ride you ever enjoyed. 


RESEARCH HAS ADDED LONGER LIFE AND 


GREATER ECONOMY TO CONCRETE HIGHWAYS 


Through research the scientists and engineers of the Portland Cement 
Association have helped develop improved concrete highways that 
assure you safer, smoother-riding, longer-lasting and lower-annual-cost 
roads. Three outstanding developments of this research are air- 
entrained concrete, granular subbases and sawed joints. All three are 
illustrated and described above. 


Every highway user will benefit by these important contributions, 
especially on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
These vital roads are already under construction in many states. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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That little shed at the left holds the vitals of 
Phillips Petroleum’s wholly automatic oil lease 
in Texas. Without human help, oil is pumped, 
cleaned, delivered to the customers’ pipeline. 


Oil Lease That Runs Itself 


OR SOMETHING like 40 years, the oil 
Fivince: has been forging new links 
to complete the chain of the fully auto- 
matic installation—one that is unserved 
by human hand. In the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. plant pictured above, the 
last link has been completed; it’s the 
first fully automatic oil lease of its 
type in the industry. 

Last vear, Phillips decided to tie to- 
gether all the known automatic tech- 
niques for handling crude oil, neatly 
packaging a lease of nine wells. The 
Texas Railroad Commission gave per- 
mission for a six-month trial run; after 
60 days, Phillips officials are so im- 
pressed that they are rushing plans for 
a much larger and more complicated 
installation, one that will tie in 130 
different leases containing 179 wells. 
I'he company figures that its method, 
on production above 200 bbl. a day, 
not only eliminates labor costs but is 
cheaper to build than semi-automatic 
systems that require supervision. 
¢ What It Does—The plant itseif is 
an unimpressive group of tanks and 
pumps that barely dents the isolated 
monotony of the desert flats near Bor- 
ger, Tex. But, left wholly to itself, it 
performs these parlor tricks: 

¢ Schedules pumping from the 
nine wells. 
¢ Separates oil from water and gas. 
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¢ Tests all oil pumped, and records 
its quality. 

¢ Meters the oil directly into the 
customers’ pipeline. 

A human enters the picture only 
once a month when a technician called 
a “pumper” drops in for a quick look- 
around, collects the data sheets from 
the instruments, and resets the controls 
to the amount of oil to be delivered in 
the next 30 days. That amount is usu 
ally the allowable set by the Railroad 
Commission. 
¢ Long Growth—The automatic lease 
at Borger is actually the rather simple 
tying together of a long line of develop- 
ments in the mechanization of oil 
production. It started about 40 years 
back with the first automatic switches 
to stop and start the oil well pumps. 
Thirty years later, the switches were 
hooked up to volume gauges on storage 
tank farms, so that the pumps would 
fill the tanks to a given level. About 
the same time came the automatic test- 
ing of wells—the taking of continuous 
samples to determine value of the oil. 

Finally, a little over a vear ago, the 
last link was forged with the mechani- 
zation of custody transfer, so that oil 
from the producer's storage tanks is 
automatically metered into the cus- 
tomer’s pipeline. The first automatic 
custody transfer was O.K.’d in Novem- 


ber, 1955, by the Alberta (Canada) 
Petroleum & Natural Gas Conservation 
Board. Other regulatory agencies tagged 
along, and in February, 1956, the Loui- 
siana Dept. of Conservation approved 
a custody transfer system for the Texas 
Co. In August, the Texas Railroad 
Commission told Phillips and Shell 
Oil Co. to go ahead for six months on 
a test basis. The Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission has also O.K.’d two 
systems. 

As the climax, Phillips is now oper- 
ating its first wholly unsupervised lease 
that extends from the wellhead to the 
gate valve of the pipeline, with the 
automatic controls all housed in a 
small building near the wells. 

In standard operation, on any given 
day, output from eight of the nine wells 
is pumped directly to the “heater- 
treater,” which separates off gas and 
water. Output from the ninth well 
goes into a test tank where quality 
and volume of production are measured 
and recorded. Each well plays this test 
role once in every nine operating days. 
Thus there is a constant check, useful 
in prorating the production from the 
different wells. 

Oil that has been rid of water and 
gas at the heater-treater then flows into 
a surge tank for intermediate storage. 
The gas is piped out to a collection 
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New Booklet 
shows how 

to get striking 
interiors with 


wood paneling 


With Weldwood Paneling, to be exact. For 
this free booklet shows over 100 actual in- 
stallations of Weldwood Paneling in offices, 
institutions and public buildings. Lets you 
see how to save space, save maintenance and 
save hard cash with wood paneling. And the 
beauty 
the woods are enough to tell you how beau- 


Weldwood” panciins 


unmatchable! Just the names of 


tiful they are: Cherry, Ash, Butternut, 
Walnut, and dozens more. 

If you have any building, remodeling, or 
redecorating plans, it will be well worth 
your while to send for this booklet — 
““Weldwood Functional Beauty For Busi- 
ness and Institutional Interiors.’’ Write 
today. No obligation, of course. 


= 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW 2-16. 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


i i a Le 
q OUTSTANDING 
PLANT LOCATION SITES 


39 to 100 Acres 


now avalilabie in the 


DALLAS 
industrial area 

@ Fast, Dependable “Blue 

Streak" Freight Service 

@ Minutes from Downtown Dallas 

@ Low Cost Natural Gas 

@ High-Power Lines 

@ Excellent Labor Situation 

@ Good Housing Facilities 


for information, call, write or wire 


H. H. SPRAGINS, 


Industrial Commissioner 
St. Lovis Southwestern Railway 


1517 W. Front St. 
Tyler, Texas 
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fAS/EST 
WALKIE -TRUCHK 
TO OPERATE AND 
MAINTAIN EVER! 





FINGER: TIP CONTROLS. INCLUDING DYNAMIC BRAKE 
TO ELIMINATE "PLUGGING THE MOTOR GOING 
DOWN RAMPS, ANDO “ARTICULATED” CONSTR- 
BA YCTION ADJUSTS TO UNEVEN 
FLOORS. STEERS EASILY. 

ANDO WORKS IN LESS SPACE 


BECAUSE OF TwE 
OVAL WHEEL SS 
OIFFERENTIAL 
ce Tm 
be oe 7 
r ‘J Sa 
ad art ty; 
SNAP THE LATCH AND WEFT OFF THE 
COVERS - YOU DONT EVEN TAKE 
THE MOTOR OuT TO GET AT THE 


BRUSHES, AND THE D'SK BRAKE 
HAS A SIMPLE SCREW A0l USTMENT 





wOW aBouT 
MAINTENANCE ? 


/weite For Our 
FREE TRUCK 

INDEX 
OF GO-GeTTER elec 


TRIC AND RED Gia 
NT 
Be MAND LIFT TRUCKS 





aul 


. . . automatic custody 
transfer leads to an impres- 


4 


sive savings in steel .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 185 


line, and the water goes to a sump. 

The surge tank is equipped with sen- 
sitive instruments, which send the oil 
back to the heater-treater if one pass has 
not gotten rid of all the water. Once 
the oil is clear enough for delivery, it 
goes to a metering tank, which dumps 
into the pipeline as soon as it is full. 
The metering tanks continue this alter- 
nate filling and dumping until the 
month’s allowable is exhausted. 

All through the operation of trans- 
ferring oil to the pipeline, samples are 
continuously taken and stored. At the 
end of 30-day run, the price to be paid 
for the oil by the customer is based on 
the specific gravity of the collective 
sample. 
¢ Automatic Shutdown—If trouble de- 
velops in any of the system’s com- 
ponents, the whole operatién automati- 
cally shuts down. Phillips plans to set 
up an emergency warning signal in its 
Borger office; at present there’s a flag 
at the plant site to signal trouble auto- 
matically. 
¢ Cost Factors—Phillips claims that its 
Borger lease actually costs less to install 
than manually operated setups, which 
is more than can be said for many par- 
tially automatic systems. A tremendous 
item of saving is the fact that auto- 
matic metering eliminates the need for 
a tank farm in which production can 
be stored in between visits by the 
pumper and gauger, who supervise the 
transfer of oil to the pipeline. This 
means an impressive saving in steel. 
Phillips figures that 20 tons of steel 
are saved in an automatic lease produc- 
ing 1,000 bbl. a day. The saving goes up 
fast with the size of the installation; on 
a 5,000-bbl.-a-day lease it would be 160 
tons of steel. 

Again on a 5,000-bbl.-a-day setup— 
excluding treating equipment—Phillips 
figures that the cost for an automatic 
installation would be $15,000; a man- 
ual battery of the same capacity would 
cost around $90,000. 

In operation, there’s a whole batch 
of assorted savings. Obviously, you 
don’t have to pay the wages and trans- 
portation of the pumper and gauger. 
And automatic transfer eliminates losses 
from evaporation. Indeed, preserving 
the lighter hydrocarbon fractions that 
normally evaporate at tank farms may 
be the biggest gain of all from the auto- 
matic system, according to A. H. New- 
berg of Service Pipeline Corp., secre- 
tary of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute Committee on Crude Oil Measure- 
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ou have to travel 


to outsell competition 


HE COMPETITIVE challenge has al- 

ways nipped at the heels of sales 
executives. If you lose momentum, 
someone strides into your market. 

Fortunately, the problem suggests its 
own solution. A literal interpretation 
of that old saying—you have to travel 
to beat competition—provides the 
quickest, most effective way to gain 
sales momentum. 


Faraway places bring 

sales goals near! 

Cappel, MacDonald travel incentive 

campaigns galvanize men into action. 

Suddenly, they read every word of 

sales training material. Family dinners 

become sales report meetings. Extra 

work is an opportunity, not a burden. 
The chance to live like a millionaire 

in some famed resort or exotic city 


pushes sales up. Increased self-confi- 
dence and know-how keep sales on a 
higher plateau. 

But travel is not a panacea for sales 
ills. It takes hard work and experience 
to squeeze maximum dividends from a 
campaign. 


Incentive travel is different! 


Your company’s reputation as a host 
is safe with Cappel, MacDonald and 
its associates. A world-wide staff 
smooths every detail. Winners are of- 
fered parties, fishing trips and other 
flattering special attention. Campaign 
benefits are multiplied and prolonged 
by the world’s leading travel incentive 
service. 


Merchandise has a place! 

Some salesmen are stay-at-homes. 
Some find travel awards beyond their 
reach. Yet campaign interest lags un- 
less every man has a chance to win. 
That’s why C-M offers you a complete 
incentive package—travel, merchan- 
dise, planning, service. Winners may 
choose from 1,400 items in the C-M 
Catalog. 


Professional help assures success! 
C-M executives have spent 35 years 
learning what works and why. A 400- 


man staff provides man-power no in- 
dividual customer could afford. Yet all 
planning, service and creative work are 
free — provided by normal discounts. 
You pay only wholesale prices for mer- 
chandise, carrier-resort rates for travel, 
actual cost for printing. 

When you call in the C-M man, you 
free yourself from the work and worry 
of handling a complex, one-shot cam- 
paign...and benefit from experience 
gained in handling more than 4,000 
campaigns a year. Today, learn why 
so many firms use C-M plans to im- 
prove their competitive positions. 


50% increase in food sales! 

“Our retail volume shows an increase 
of slightly over fifty percent,” reports 
a famed food packer. “Such an increase 
is almost fantastic when it is realized 
that very few new distributors had been 
added.” 


“Every moment unforgettable” 
“The flowers, champagne, accommoda- 
tions, food and personnel were tops,” 
says an appliance executive. “We had 
a perfectly delightful trip and the ar- 
rangements which your organization 
made contributed so greatly to make 
every moment an unforgettable expe- 
rience for all.” 


. 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company j 


Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe ; 
]>p SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 


GET FREE HINTS ON MOTIVATING SALESMEN 

Phone the nearest C-M office, or write on your letter- 
head for your copy of “Who’s Selling Who?” Cappel, 
MacDonald and Company, Dept. s-2, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Featuring Air Travel on... 


Falls AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Fi FF PAN AMERICAN 
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LIFT 500 TONS 


Rising majestically from a river bed on the eastern slope of 
the Rockies in Montana is one of the great dams of the 
world. To install and maintain the massive hydro-electric 
generating facilities, Shaw-Box engineered and built two 
identical cranes and linked them in tandem with a common 
lifting beam. Because these cranes are equipped with the 
finest controls, the giant units can be lifted, moved and 
positioned with the utmost precision and safety. Two trolleys 
are provided on each crane, Each trolley alone can handle 
up to 150 tons. Together these powerful cranes have a rated 
capacity of 500 tons but are fully capable of lifting 600-ton 


loads. 


Helping industry in the United States and many foreign 
lands to obtain the best in overhead crane service for special 
or regular tasks keeps nearly two hundred engineers busy 
at Shaw-Box. Innovations in design and construction have 
always made our cranes outstanding in stamina, perform- 
ance, safety and low power consumption. Many crane fea- 
tures now accepted as standard first came into being at 
Shaw-Box. 

We produce overhead load handling equipment in the widest 
range of types and capacities for steel mills, power stations, 
mines, warehouses, railroads ... for chemical, petroleum 
and metal working plants . . . for scrap yards and ship yards. 
Whether you require a crane for stand-by, intermittent or 
heavy-duty service —a crane that will lift a few hundred 
pounds or hundreds of tons—Shaw-Box can meet your 
most exacting needs. Our engineers welcome the opportunity 
to consult with yours, We invite your inquiry. 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” 
and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 
“‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting 
specialties. Other Divi- 
sions produce ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and 
Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
and ‘American-Microsen’ 
Industrial Instruments, 
and Aircraft Products. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division 
356 West Broadway @¢ Muskegon, Michigan 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ltd., 
Avenue Road, Galt, Ontario 
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ments. To some extent, this will de- 
pend on whether refineries at the end of 
the pipeline are prepared to receive and 
process the lighter materials. 

e Not for Everyone—As of now, auto- 
matic leases would cost too much for 
installations handling less than 200 bbl. 
a day—and these small fry make up 
nearly half of total oil production. How- 
ever, the minimum for efficient installa- 
tions will be lowered if standardization 
and mass production bring down the 
cost of equipment. Already, several oil 
equipment manufacturers have begun 
making integrated systems for auto- 
matic leases. 

The potential spread of automatic 
leases would be a boon to the pipeline 
companies. With manual transfer, pipes 
have to be large enough to handle oil 
collected for weeks and dumped into 
them in bulk. With automatic trans- 
fer, smaller tanks are dumped more fre- 
quently; smaller pipes can handle the 
flow. 

Newberg figures that within a few 
years as much as a quarter of all oil 
gathered by pipeline may be handled 
automatically. But as systems improve, 
and automatic accounting equipment is 
developed, it may be possible for one 
transfer system to handle the produc- 
tion of several leases at once. If that 
happened, automatic transfer would be 
brought within reach of thousands of 
small leases, and Newberg’s 25% figure 
might be vastly exceeded. 


Forging a Big Generator 


This white-hot (2,000F) stainless 
steel turbine blade is positioned under 
the 23,000-Ib. forging hammer to be 
shaped by blows having the force of 
475,000 ft.-lb. The blade, 44 in. long, 
is one of 200 being fabricated by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. for a 325,000- 
kw. steam generating unit for Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. The unit’s tem- 
peratures and pressures are the highest 
ever developed for a steam turbine. 
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Does your radar give you pictures like these? 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTOS LESS THAN \4 


Superior definition of Sperry Mk. 3 Marine Radar is clearly 
evident in photos of radarscope taken while Sperry ship 
WANDERER traversed Sturgeon Bay—Lake Michigan Ship Canal. 
Ship is about to pass between Buoys 17 and 18 (1) which show up 
sharply although WANDERER was only 100 feet away from each. 
Astern are highway and railroad bridges. Buoys 15 and 16 (2) are 
half-mile ahead, off port bow. 


Sperry Mark 3 Radar shows 


@ If your present radar is 4 or 5 years old— 
or if you’re planning to install radar — it’s 
time for you to find out about the new Sperry 
Mark 3 Radar—most powerful set yet devel- gp;ained from a 
oped for commercial application. With this 
high-resolution radar in your wheelhouse, 
navigation at once becomes safer and more 
exact. Superior picture detail and ability to 
pick out small objects at greater ranges than 
other radars make the Mark 3 your best buy 
today for new installation or replacement. 
Get in touch with one of our district offices 
for further information. 


EVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * BROOKLYN « 





= 16-inch Scope... 
range marker... 
. accessories for daylight use of Mark 3 


sPtARY 


LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE @ IN CANADA: SPERRY 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Excellent linearity and bearing resolution (0.65°) is demon- 
strated in this photo taken as WANDERER (3) passed through ship 
canal which is over one mile long, less than 150 feet wide. Sides of 
canal are clear-cut for entire length. On older radar, banks blur 
and merge ahead and astern. In both photos radar was set for one- 
mile range scale. 


you all objects within range 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


® Choice of True Presentation in which picture 
is gyro-stabilized with top remaining North, or 


® Relative Presentation with true bearings 


gyro-driven “live’’ azimuth ring 


® Gyro-Driven Plotting Surface which turns 
with course changes, making it useful after changes 


5 range scales, plus variable 
choice of 4, 7, or 12 ft. scanners 





GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


Great Neck, New York 


Division of Sperry Rand Corpor 


sYRO 





Pipeline “Pours’ Coal 


‘ 


Conveyor heaps fine-ground coal, ready to be mixed with 
AT GEORGETOWN water to form slurry for the pipeline. 


Slurry pours into surge basins prior to dewatering for 
108 MILES AWAY use in Eastlake power plant furnaces. 


ae 


at 
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Flexible Shafts 
Eliminate 
Unnecessary Parts! 


A manufacturer of a hydraulic power 
system replaced 35 elements with just 
4 flexible shafts. The cost saving was 
90% without any basic design change. 
Greatly simplified assembly and instal- 
lation, and greatly improved perform- 
ance of the equipment resulted. 

This is only one of hundreds of remote 
contro] and power drive problems 
solved by industry today with flexible 
shafts, Through years of experience, 
S. S. Wurire has become he quality 
line in flexible shafts. If you'd like to 
know how an S S. Wurre flexible shaft 
can be applied in your product. the ad- 
vice of our engineers costs you nothing. 
Write for Bulletin 5601 on how to se- 
lect and apply flexible shafts. 


bhi 


S. S. White Industrial Division Dept 15, 
10 East 40th Street. New York 16, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1839 West Pico Bivd., 

Los Angeies 16, Calif 
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|From Mine to Plant 


Fuel, in form of slurry, makes 108-mile trip through Ohio in 


day and a half. 


HIO'’s 108-miLe coal-carrying pipe- 

line, much touted and long 
awaited, is expected to go on stream 
this week. 

Statistics of the project are impressive. 
Operating around the clock, the pipe- 
line is expected to carry upwards of 1}4- 
million tons of soft coal a year from 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.’s 
Georgetown strip mine all the way to 
the Eastlake generating plant of Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. 

The coal—in a slurry half water and 
half fine-screened ‘ coal—will _ travel 
through the 10-inch pipeline at about 
three miles an hour. The whole setup 
cost $12-million, including the pipeline, 
three pumping stations, and the de- 
watering installation at Eastlake, which 
alone cost $2.5-million. 

Pitt Consol figures that the pipeline 
will drain off a neat $1.50 per ton from 
the $3.36 cost of carrying coal by rail 
from its mine to Eastlake. And it will 
be able to supply 80% of the fuel needs 
of the big CEI plant. 
¢ Rail Options—Three major railroads 


FILTER has fabric-covered vanes, up- 


grades slurry to 80% coal. 
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Big cost saving expected. 


-The Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, and the Nickel Plate—will be 
interested spectators at the first oper 
ation of the pipeline, which many 
people claim is no more than experi- 
mental. Each railroad holds an option 
to buy a 15% interest in the pipeline. 
Buying in would give them not only a 
share in potential profits but the access 
to valuable information in a new 
method of transportation. This is the 
first time a pipeline has been used to 
move coal more than 10 miles. The 
roads, it is said, got their options in 
exchange—for rights-of-way. 

Right now, nobody is claiming that 
the pipeline will drive the traditional 
trucks, barges, and railroad gondolas 
right out of the coal-carrying business. 
Indications now are that the pipeline 
method will be pretty much confined to 
fine-screened or ground coal, which is 
used primarily for fueling power plants. 
But that is a big enough field for any 
body; for the utilities are the biggest 
users of bituminous coal. 

e Adaptation—As for the actual method 


DRYING TOWER 


PIPELINE The pipe itself, 10 in. in 


diameter, runs underground. 
Three pumping stations keep slurry moving 
at about three miles an hour. 


Gas-fired towers, 65 ft. high, reduce water content of 
slurry to 5%-6%. 


Coal is ready to burn. 


Production 91 





MECHANICAL 


Shave-off 


pays off! 


The “shave-off” in a Buell Cyclone dust collection sys- 
tem is a unique trap for the double-eddy “dust devil”... a 
trap which collects that extra percent of dust. 


The savings made possible by such advanced engineering 
features in Buell systems can be important where strict anti- 
air-pollution codes prevail, or where industrial dusts have 
recovery value. 

The success of Buell Dust Collection and Recovery sys- 
tems in a wide variety of applications is evidenced by the 
fact that up to 85% of Buell installations pay for themselves 
in just a few years! 

The inside story is yours for the asking . . . the free Buell 
booklet, “The Collection and Recovery of Industria! Dusts.” 
It explains all three Buell systems. Just write to Dept. 30-B, 
Buell Engineering Company, 70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


\ 


used by Pitt Consol, it’s really just an 
adaptation from the pipelining of other 
materials. The company said that it 
found no major problems in its pilot 
plant tests (BW --Aug.16’52,p73). 
The way it works is this. Coal from 
the strip mine is washed and cleaned, 
then ground down to Ys in. or smaller. 
Then the ground coal is mixed with 
water to form the slurry, to which is 
added a special anti-corrosion material 
developed by Pitt Consol. The water 
for the slurry comes from a spring-fed 
artificial lake created for the purpose. 
There are three pumping stations: 
one at the Georgetown head of the 
pipeline, one about a third of the way 
at Carrollton, and one at the halfway 
point, Atwater. Pitt Consol says that 
when all the bugs have been eliminated, 
the operation can be run by one man 
per shift in each pumphouse. 
¢ Drying Out—When the slurry reaches 
the Eastlake end of the pipe—a day and 
a half after it started from Georgetown 
—it is emptied into one of two 20-ft.- 
deep surge basins. From there it is 
pumped into a battery of vacuum filters 
where it is upgraded to 80% coal. The 
next stop is the gas-heated drying 
columns, 65 ft. high, where the moist- 
ure content is cut down to about 5%- 
6%-—a suitable mix for burning. Last 
of all, the coal is given a final grinding 
to insure that it is fine enough. Then 
it is ready to be burned. All of the 
drying operations are automatically 


regulated from a central control room. 
Not even the extracted water is 
wholly thrown away. It’s treated with a 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 


2. | ELECTRICAL 
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new way to apply steel strapping 


With this new Signode machine, air power tensions the strapping; then a 
quick stroke of the handle seals the strap and cuts it off from the coil. No 
time wasted ... no strap wasted. The machine is lightweight, portable, has 
an automatic seal feed magazine. It delivers any preset tension you want, up 
to 1600 pounds. With plenty of power for fast take-up, it makes strapping 
even big compressible bundles quick and easy. There’s nothing else like it— 
it’s one more way in which Signode can help make your product cost less to 
handle, store, ship and receive. Let your Signode representative show you. 
No obligation. Just write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-wide. 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 








PEORIA 
‘ 


BLOOMINGTON 
-“- 
o* 


wy 
ge NEW CASTLER OHIO WHEELING !o ae = 
ILLINOIS INDIANAPOLISE SCONNERSVILLE , 


CHARLESTO RUSHVILLE! f 
~~ Pe 
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‘ ST. LOUIS 


‘ 
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‘al 
LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in. Call or write: 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 








coagulating agent to settle out particles 
of coal, and then purified for use in 
plant service—though not for boiler feed. 
What’s left is pumped into Lake 
Erie. 








LIKE YOUR RECORDS 


OUTLASTS 


Ordinary Brushes 


rly 


A non-ins 

oven when an 

your paper records t 
your goose t 


27 Styles and sizes to choose 
| from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


7! MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Most complete line 


with Minin its for koops 
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Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, 
Miss., will build two atomic submarines 
for the Navy at a total cost of $40,- 
998,770. This does not include the 
cost of the two reactors. The keel for 
the first submarine will be laid in 
December and it will be delivered July, 
1960. The second will be delivered the 
following year. 
* 


Winner of the Navy’s competition for 
utility helicopter design is the Kaman 
Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. The 
new helicopter—the HU2K-1—will be a 
single rotor type powered by General 
Electric’s T-58 gas turbine. The T-58 
engine, also developed for the Navy, has 
just been test flown successfully. This 
engine, which may revolutionize heli- 
copter power, produces over 1,000 hp. 
but only weighs 325 lb. (Hp. weight 
ratio for reciprocating engines is 
around | for 1.) 
. 


A method for descaling titanium elec- 
trolytically has been developed by 
Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas. Temco 
reports its process (called ‘““Ti-Brite’’) 
tor removing the tough oxide scale that 
forms during fabricating operations 
saves the company $5,000 a month, 
mostly by reducing rejection rates. 
Older methods of descaling titanium— 
sandblasting or acid baths—are ex- 
pensive and/or result in high rejection 
rates because of uneven etching of the 
parts. 
° 
Stainless steel output last year reached 
1,210,569 tons, a new high, American 
Iron & Steel Institute reports. The 
total of all types of stainless steel ingot 
produced in 1955 was 1,161,177 tons. 
Use of chromium-nickel types rose 
6.8% in 1956, reflecting heavy defense 
orders. Nickel-conserving _ stainless 
steeis, at the same time, increased ten- 
fold, indicating the trend in non- 
defense industries. 
. 


A combine of 10 Midwest utilities 
plans to build a 60,000-kw. atomic 
power plant that will probably feed into 
Nortkern States Power Co.’s system. 
Cost of the plant is estimated at $20- 
million to $25-million. Reactor is ex- 
pected to be of the boiling water type. 
Engineer-architect for the project will 
be the Pioneer Service & Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 
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Extra lights and lots of 
nighttime driving call for— 


Delco-Remy Heavy-Duty Electrical Equipment 


to keep trucks on time 


Highway truck service creates heavy electrical demands Model 1106822 is one of several 

that must be met night or day! Delco-Remy heavy-duty RT 2: Semen) Delco-Remy d.c. generators recom- 

electrical equipment specially designed for rough service Pi Le shi, mended for over-the-road service. 

will give a maximum of trouble-free operation. This low-cost 12-volt unit gives a 
maximum output of 50 amperes at 

Long-life features of the Delco-Remy 5%-inch diameter slightly over 20 miles per hour. 

heavy-duty d.c. generator include extra large com- 

mutator and brushes (brush life of 100,000 miles is 

common), ball bearings, wick-type lubrication with 

oilers, and forced ventilation. With a Delco-Remy GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH 

heavy-duty generator and matching regulator, the 

battery stays charged, protecting it against sulphation, 


overcharging, and cycling effects. Delco -Remy 


Both 6- and 12-volt a.c. and d.c. application packages 
are available. Be sure to ask for and get Delco-Remy 
heavy-duty electrical equipment, including the new ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
longer life Delco batteries, when you order new trucks 


or when you modernize present vehicles. DELCO-REMY + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 





THE 


it have been 
higher? 


Perhaps so. Profits often depend upon 
how well “in-process” losses can be avoided. 
One important item frequently buried in 
the “Operating Cost” is the amount spent 
on wasted materials, man-hours, rework and 
machine down-time. This is always a 
variable, but one now yielding to newer 
control systems. 


The Magnaflux nondestructive testing 
systems provide new production tools. Their 
use enables manufacturers to stabilize quality. 
They are used at all stages of “in-process” 
operations. Regardless of plant size, most 
manufacturers can achieve definite, worthwhile 
savings by using low-cost Mf testing systems 
to pinpoint early defects in materials and methods 
— and to eliminate the cause and the waste. 


For specific information on how your company 
can produce consistent quality products at lower costs, 
write for your personal copy of our booklet, 
“LOWER MANUFACTURING COSTS.” Or, if you 
prefer, we'll be happy to arrange for one of our 
experienced Magnaflux engineers to meet with you or 
your men in person. Name the date, there’s no obligation, 


To test is to economize 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 W. Lawrence Avenve - Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 * Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 * Detroit 11 * Dallas 19 * Los Angeles 58 
HALLMARK OF QUALITY IN TEST SYSTEMS 
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_.. For the Home 


Electrostatic air cleaners that have 
been on the industrial market for many 
years, may soon be making their ap 
pearance in the home. This type of 
air cleaner filters out microscopic air 
particles such as tobacco smoke, fine 
dust, and pollen that elude mechanical 
filters. It was originally designed for 
use in plants where instruments are 
made, biology labs, or for other special 
purposes. But now a number of com- 
panies are ready to bring out models for 
purifying the air you breathe at home. 

Westinghouse, which developed the 
first electrostatic air cleaners, is making 
a small-scale home unit that costs $350 
(top picture). Since the basic Westing- 
house patents have run out, a number 
of other companies are pushing their 
own systems harder. These include 
Trion, Inc., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
(bottom picture), American Air Filter 
Co., Air Maze Corp., Dollinger Corp. 
e The Basic Idea—All electrostatic air 
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Royal 


-_-—-— — oo 


Precision LGP-30 Eiectronic Computer 


COMPACT... 
MOBILE...— 
LOW IN COST... 


helps increase productivity of valuable engineers 


Time-Saving. The LGP-30, a stored program computer, 
eliminates much detailed calculation and makes more 
time available for creative engineering. 


Personalized. The LGP-30 brings high-speed electronic 
computation directly to the desk of the individual engi- 
neer. Most problems can be programmed completely 
right in his own office and followed through to the end — 
with modifications made from intermediate results as 
required. 


Complements central computing installation. The 
LGP-30 can serve as a “satellite” to a central computing 
instailation for those problems which are performed 
more effectively on a decentralized basis. New program- 
ming techniques permit the use of one code for both 
machines. Thus, programs may be prepared in the cen- 
tral computing facility directly from engineers’ equa- 
tions, and the computations done on the LGP-30. 


—— Outstanding features of LGP-30 —_—__ 


© Operates from regular wall outlet (110 volts AC). 

® Requires no expensive installation .. .no external 
air-conditioning. 

® Stored program computer. 

®@ Unusually large ““memory’’— 4096 words. 

® Enters and reports numerical or alphabetical informa- 
tion by punched paper tape or keyboard. 

® High-speed operation. . . finger-tip control. 

© Lowest cost ever for a ‘‘complete’”’ computer. 

® Nanon-wide sales and service. 

® Now being delivered. 











For further information, write Royal McBee Corporation, 
Data Processing Equipment Division, Port Chester, N. Y. 


ROYAL MCBEE 


Cr -@-- Rie -O Rae ce ee 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 





How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 





There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 


Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 


Don’t Walk...Talk! 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. T-5, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 


at no cost or obligation: 


“Talk Lines”—Case Name 


kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


Lyecilone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


ceo ae te asi > Se 





history magazine 
Information on: 





) Switchboard Relief 
Inter-Office& Plant 





Communication 
Locating Personnel 





© High Noise Level 
Coverage 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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cleaners still work on the basic idea of 
the original Westinghouse patents. 
Air pulled through a mechanical filter 
is rid of large particles, then goes past 
a set of fine wires, usually tungsten, 
which have a high positive charge. The 
particles pick up the charge as they 
pass. The air then goes by a series of 
oil-coated plates that are alternately 
charged positively and negatively. The 
particles are attracted to the negative 
plates where they cling to the oil coat, 
and the cleaned air continues on. The 
plates are washed automatically by 
water at regulated intervals. 
¢ Improvements—The new systems 
show many refinements and variations 
of this basic idea. The new Westing- 
house unit is less than half the size 
of the old one. The positive-negative 
attraction plates are shorter and placed 
closer together. This arrangement in- 
creases the attracting power and helps 
the system purify 600 cu. ft. of air per 
minute, compared with only 330 cfm. 
for the older models. ‘The unit screens 
out 85% to 95% of all air particles 
down to less than 0.01 micron (a micron 
is 1/25,000 of an inch), including many 
viruses and smoke particles the human 
eve can’t see. A liquid detergent used in 
place of oil on the plates can be washed 
off with cold water, instead of hot 
water required in the old units. 

Trion, Inc., and its licensee, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, emphasize the safety 
and efficiency of their system. The 
units have a thermal switch that shuts 
the system off automatically if there is 
an overload. And a meter attached to 
the rectifying tubes of the charging cell 
tells whether the tubes are providing 
enough power to attract better than 
90% of all particles down to less than 
0.01 micron. The cost of the Trion unit 
tor homes and small commercial build- 
ings runs around $300. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell plans to concentrate on the 
commercial market with units that start 
at $650. These units, as well as those 
Westinghouse is making, can be in- 
corporated in either air-conditioning or 
central heating systems. 
¢ Ionization Unit—Other companies 
have come up with different methods 
of charging and removing particles from 
the air. Philco’s larger air-conditioning 
systems contain an ionization unit. The 
air passes through an aluminum filter 
to an ionization tube that puts a 
negative charge on the particles. The 
particles are attracted back toward the 
first aluminum filter or forward to a 
second filter. After particles down to 
0.1 micron have been removed, the air 
passes through an activated carbon 
filter that removes odors that cannot 
be ionized. The ionization tube and 
aluminum screens must be removed 
periodically for cleaning. 

The Philco units have been success- 
fully tested in the Graduate Hospital of 
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It’s the Streamlined EMPIRE BUILDER'S birthday 


...but how many candles for the cake-2, 6 or 10? 


Great Northern’s Empire Builder—the incomparable 
streamliner that speeds each day, each way between 
Chicago and Seati:le-Portland—will be 10 years old on 
February 23. 


But, new as it was in 1947 the Empire Builder was 
fully re-equipped from baggage car to observation lounge 
in 1951 and in 1955 again was improved by addition of 
2 Q 


\ ‘ 


Great Dome cars for coach and Pullman passengers—the 
third modernization of this world famous train in 8 years. 
That has been the tempo of Great Northern Railway’s 
progress in providing the ultimate in fast, comfortable, 
passenger service across the scenic top of the nation. 
Happy Birthday, Empire Builder—happy second, 
sixth and tenth birthday! It is truly a great occasion! 
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For information or reservations write: 
P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 7 a 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Commercial and industrial sites are numerous in the 

great empire served by Great Northern Railway. For information write 
E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial and Agricultural Development, 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn, 


%, % 
MK wy. 

roel j iP NS 
Nominee tO / 


—~ 


Offices in Principal Cities ~ / \ 
of U.S. and Canada = AC 6 4 : 


The railway system that, in a very literal sense, 

has put three new Empire Builder trains on its line in 10 years 

has also moved swiftly ahead in supplying a superlative quality of freight service. 
For information on this aspect of Great Northern, write W. E. Nicholson, General 
Freight Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





Wolmanized 


Pressure-Treated Lumber 


“Wolmanized”® is a registered trademark owned exclusively by 
Koppers Company, Inc., and applied to lumber pressure-treated by 
Koppers and its domestic and foreign licensees. When you see the trade- 
mark “Wolmanized” on lumber, you can be certain that the lumber has 
been chemically protected against decay and termite damage. 

This protection is achieved by impregnating lumber with “Wolman”® 
salts preservative at pressures up to 180 psi to force the chemicals deep 
into and through the wood cells. 

Wolmanized lumber should always be specified for service where 
wood is to be near the ground or in contact with masonry. It 
should alse be used where conditions of condensation, process moisture, 
and high humidity exist. And Wolmanized lumber has these other 
desirable features—it is clean, odorless, paintable, and can be easily 
glued. In addition, Wolmanized lumber offers the buyer lasting protec- 
tion from decay and termites. : 

The cost of this protection? Less than 2% for residential construction; 
even lower in commercial and industrial installations. Next time you 
are looking for a long-life construction material, ask for Wolmanized 
pressure-treated lumber. 





Wolmanized’® 
PRESSURE-TREATED LUMBER 


The HOW and WHY of Wolmanized lumber and many 
suggestions for residential, commercial and institutional 
uses are covered in this handbook, Write for a copy. 


Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Company, Inc. 
1450 Koppers Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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the University of Pennsylvania and 
Northeastern Hospital of Philadelphia 
where they were used to filter air for 
patients suffering from hay fever and 
other air-borne allergies. The 1-ton air- 
conditioning unit costs $469. 
Fedders-Quigan uses a metal mat to 
charge the air and a printed circuit to 
collect the particles. The F-Q units 
achieve about the same efficiency as 
Philco’s, and can be attached to F-Q’s 
air-conditioning units for about $30. 
Raytheon’s air cleaner, the Micronaire 
Filter, uses gold-plated plastic attraction 
plates. It sells for under $200 as an 
attachment for either room air condi- 
tioners or central heating systems. 


— 


... and a Car, Too 

After seven years of rugged testing, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has put its unconditional approval on 
the first combination airplane-automo- 
bile (above), built by Aerocar, Inc., 
Longview, Wash. That means you can 
buy one—for a price. 

The Aerocar will take off in a 650-ft. 
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Kree 


your choice 
OF ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS 


with your first selection 
and membership in the 
McGraw-Hill Business Book Club 





Mail Entire Coupon to: 
The McGraw-Hill Business Book Club 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., P. O. Box 97 
enroll me as a Member of the Business Book Cluh, in the follow 
ESS ADMINISTRATION: [) INDUSTRIAL 


AND ACCOUNTING: (1) ADVERTIS 
vish to take as my first selection the book 


Choose from The Stock Market, Profit Management and Con- 
trol, Textbook of Salesmanship, and nine other valuable 


books as your introduction to membership in the Business Book 
Club. 


ked below: 


] The Stock Market, 3rd ed., by Publishes s Edition, $6.50. Club 
‘ A. Dice and W. J. Eiteman Pri $5.50 
Publisher's Edition, $8.00 Club 
Price, $6.85 C-) Marketing Research Pays Off 
edited by Henry Brenner Pub 
Profit Management and Centrot lisher’s Faition $6.00 Club 
by Fred V. Gardner. Publisher's Price, $5.1 
Edition, $6.00. Club Price, $5.25 
Psychology in Management by () Principles of Management by 
Mason Haire. Publisher's Edition Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Don 
7 Club Price, $4.00 nell Publisher's Edition, $6.50 
Club Price, $5.50. 


To demonstrate the exceptional lar price of one For the Club 
advantages you can expect from Price of your first selection—and 
this unique business service, we of all subseque nt selections—rep 
offer you AS A GIFT your choice resents a saving of approximately 
of any one of the widely recom- 15 per cent from publishers 
mended volumes shown above prices ] Textbook of Salesmanship. 5th 

ed., by F. A. Russell and F. H ) Effective Communication on the 
Beach. Publisher's Edition $6.00 Job by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne 
Club Price, $5.10 Marquis Publisher's Edition, 
$5.50. Club Price, $4.75 


If you find you're missing out on How the Club 
important business literature second month you receive free of 
you'd really like to own—if to- charge the Club’s Business Book 
day’s high cost of reading curbs Bulletin (issued six times a year) 
the growth of your business li- This gives complete advance no 
brary—here’s the solution to your tice of four main selections—one 
problem. The McGraw-Hill Busi- in each section of the Club—as 
ness Book Club was organized for well an of a number of alternate 
businessmen like yourself. Its pur- selections. If you wish the forth- 
pose is to provide you with a coming selection in your section 
technical reading program cover- you do nothing—it will be sent to 
ing four separate fields—-Business you. If you wish instead the se- 
Administration, Industrial Man- lection from another section, o1 
agement, Finance and Account- one of the alternate selections, or 
ing, and Advertising and Selling if you want no book for that two- 


3ecause you may confine yourself month period, you notify the Club 
to books in a specific area of in- by returning the form and post- 
terest to you, or keep informed on age-paid envelope provided with 
as many of these fields as you each Bulletin for this purpose 
like, you will find this convenient, » 
economical program of rare value. You need not accept a book every 
other month. The purchase of as 
How many of the books shown few as three volumes in one year 
here do you wish you had immedi- fulfils all your membership re- 
ately at hand? Reach for your quirements And if you choose, 
pen right now and check off any you may cancel your membership 
two (or more) books you want anytime, after accepting just 
Be sure to indicate clearly the three books. 
book you'd like us to send you 
FREE. Remember, by taking ad- So while this offer is in effect, 
vantage of this offer now, you get put your application form in the 
two books for less than the regu- mail teday! 


operates. Every 


Electronic Computers and Man- 
agement Control by George Koz ) Financial and Administrative 
metsky and Paul Kircher. Pub Accounting by C. A. Smith and 
lisher’s Edition, $5.00 Club J. G. Ashburne. Publisher’s Edi 
Price, $4.25 tion, $7.00. Club Price, $5.95 

} Motion and Time Study by Ger 
ald Nadler Publisher's. Edition, ] Check Lists of Sales-Promotion 
$7.50. Club Price, $6.40. and Merchandising Essentials 

compiled by the editors of Printers 

} introduction to Investments, Ink. Publisher's Edition, $4.95 
2nd ed., by John C. Clendenin Club Price, $4.25 


I am to receive FREE the book I have indicated along with my first 
selection checked above. You will bill me for my first selection only 
at the special club price, plus a few additional cents for postage and 
handling (The Club assumes this charge on prepaid orders.) 
Forthcoming selections will be described to me in advance and I may 
decline any book. I need take only 3 selections or alternates in 12 
months of membership All further selections I choose will be at the 
member's special price 


No-risk guarantee. If not completely satisfied, I may return my first 
shipment within 10 days and my membership will be canceled 


Name . coos sue - .. (Please Print) 
Address 

City Zone State 

This offer is available only in the United States and its possessions. In 


Canada write McGraw-Hill Canada, 253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4 . 
BW 2-57 
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GRAVELY 


ac Te) 
W; 30 


Even plowing is easy — perfect seedbed in 
one operation with Rotary Plow! . . . only 
one of 30 sturdy, year-round tools 

Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor does every 
lawn, garden and field job easier, better! 
All-gear Drive, Power Reverse. Push-button 
Starter optional 


Write today for FREE 24-page 
Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet. 


GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
BOX 275 _ DUNBAR, W. VA. 





EASY 
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field and can carry two people and 
enough fuel for a maximum flight of 
300 mi. at a cruising speed of 100 mph. 
On the road, the hybrid vehicle can 
carry four people and can travel at be- 
tween 50 and 60 mph. It gets up to 
15 mi. per gallon of gas. 
¢ Versatile Engine—The four-cylinder 
engine has the standard three forward 
speeds and one reverse when it hugs 
the ground. In the air, the same motor 
drives a pusher-type propeller through a 
“fluid” drive of steel shot, which Moul- 
ton B. Taylor, developer of the Aero- 
car and president of Aerocar, Inc., says 
is almost as smooth as a turbine. When 
the plane is landed, the propeller, drive 
shaft, and wings can be removed and 
towed as a trailer behind the car. 

So far, only five Aerocars have been 
built and the cost for each runs to 
25,000. But Aerocar, Inc., is looking 
around for a large company to make its 
airplane-auto under license. Aerocar be- 
lieves if Aerocar is mass-produced, it 
should sell for under $8,000. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted = 


Established manufacturer's representative 
iditional Diesel Equipment Line 
Oregon Idaho-Montana, 

and Salt Lake RA-3846 


would 
Wash- 
Wyoming, 
Business 


Selling Opportunity Offered 
Established Agent wanted distribution African 


urved wooden curios Write with details to 
-4278, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Planning consulting service to aid your 
industry or inetitution to prepare plans of 
‘ n ase of fire, flood, natural disaster or 

defense situations, Timothy G. Stillman, 
O. Box 64B Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y¥ 


Manpower, Inc 
r y 


rates U se 


will de your Calculating at low 

our Calculating Service for 

entories, et« 

yees work in yo or ours, write 

istrated brochure CS Manpower, 

In 820 N. Plankinton Avenue Milwaukee, 
Ww neir Over 100 offices coast-to-coast 


iting interest 


for 


—— Registered Pateot Attorney =—=—=—=—== 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller 27-BW 3, Warner Bidg., Wash., D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on business, 
farms and income property for sale through- 
at %. Deal direct with owners. Write: U 
Buyers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst Ave., Dept. BW6, 

Los Angeles 27, Calif 


Light Engineering Company with up-to-date plant, 
machinery and factory including 
and lating plant completed 1957 

t t z manufacturers of 

i ind novelties, with « to manu- 
fa irin inder License for sale in Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, and Continen- 
tal urketa. Complete sales organization al- 
ready established, BO-4159, Business Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate financing. Ist & 2nd 
mtges, construction loans, machinery, equip- 
ment & inventory loans. Sales & lease back 
Present financing consolidated & increased— 
payments reduced Receivable discounting, re- 
dine inting & instalment financing. Long term 
subordinated note & debenture financing. New 
Venture Financing Stock issues arranged, U. S 
& Canada. Sy Fields, 1457 B’way N.Y. 36, N.Y 
Ts Visconsin 7-7395 
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Movable aluminum kitchen centers and 
lavatory-laundrv facilities for men work- 
ing and living in isolated areas are ready 
for operation as soon as they are plugged 
into an electric generator and connected 
to water lines. The units, constructed 
as wheeled trailers, are also equipped 
with skids for use where trucks can’t 
go. The Kitchen Center and Sani-Cen- 
ter are made by Lock-Rite Structures 
Corp., Lawrence, N. Y. They cost 
$12,000 each. 

* 
Dual-purpose socket wrench sets that 
fit both square and hex nuts are being 
manufactured by the Wright Tool & 
Forge Co., Barberton, Ohio. The 
sockets are hot forged from chrome 
alloy steel and range in size from @ in. 
to 1 in. with 4-in. square drives. Called 
“Ten Point,” they retail for $6.50 for 
a set of six, $17.98 for a set of 11 with 
flex handle and box. 

- 
Insulated steel house doors made of 
zinc-coated, 20-guage, cold-rolled steel 
are being manufactured by Steelcraft 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Rossmoyne, Ohio. They 
are available in plain or panel designs 
with a choice of color or graining. A 
kit including door, frame, and sills is 
listed at $80 te $90. 

+ 
A multi-spray windshield washer dis- 
tributes water evenly on the windshield 
through eight small jets. This is said 
to put the water consistently where it 
is needed, without periodic adjustment. 
It is being distributed by the Hays Dis- 
tributing Co., East Lansing, Mich., for 
$3.95 a set. 


a NEW kind of lig 


GUTH GRATELITE’ LOUVER- DIFFUSER 


ror fixture elale Mme ti iiale bk. 


Write for free DATA AND 
PLANNING GUIDE 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 











Yes, automation with 

Basxer Basic machine 

tools pays off even on lower pro- 
duction runs . . . because Baker 
gives you automation with 

_ standard machines. For drill- 
ee ing, boring, tapping, fac- 
ing, other operations. 

Get the facts. Write 

Dept. BW-257 


BAKER 
AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
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THE TREND 





Pull Yourselves Together, Gentlemen 


We are mindful at all times of the debt that is 
owed by those of us who enjoy the freedoms and 
rewards of private life to those who suffer the 
burdens and frustrations of public service. The 
modern press conference, including the hazards of 
radio and TV, for example, is an ordeal more griev- 
ous than any of the afflictions sent by Jehovah to 
try his servant Job. 

Thus, it is more in solicitude than in criticism that 
we address an admonition to Pres. Eisenhower and 
his team. We would like to say: 

“Pull yourselves together, gentlemen. Button up 
those lips. You may be talking us all into a lot of 
needless trouble, and some of your friends are begin- 
ning to worry about you.” 


The Uproar 


In the past few weeks, the business and financial 
community has tumbled into a state of uneasy pessi- 
mism that contrasts strangely with the vigorous 
optimism of a month or so ago. This pessimism is 
not related to any sudden change in the economic 
picture. It stems directly from the statements that 
have been made by various figures in and around 
the Administration. 

The rush of words began just after the start of 
the year, when Treasury Secy. George Humphrey 
denounced the budgetary policies of the Administra- 
tion as calculated to lead to a depression that would 
“curl your hair.” Pres. Eisenhower tried to correct 
this remarkable statement by saying that Humphrey 
wasn’t talking about anything at all near at hand. 
Then he added to the confusion by (1) agreeing 
with Humphrey that the budget was too high and 
ought to be cut, and (2) asserting that the American 
people deserved and would get the services that the 
$72-billion budget represented. 

In his next turn at bat, Humphrey told a televi- 
sion audience that the business cycle depends on the 
ebb and flow of business confidence. Immediately 
after that, former Pres. Herbert Hoover dealt confi- 
dence a kick in the shins by declaring that he had 
had his hair curled before by a depression and that 
the present situation felt uncomfortably familiar. 

Then, Eisenhower had a press conference in 
which he seemed to hint strongly at the possible use 
of wage and price controls to head off a threatened 
inflation. Promptly, Secy. of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks called a press conference to correct this 
impression and assure business that the Adminis- 
tration had no idea of doing any such thing. 

The confusion that these statements produced 
was increased rather than straightened out when 
Congress began hearings on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report. 


204 


In the midst of all this uproar, it is helpful to set 
down a few facts about the present situation: 

¢ We are not in the midst of a runaway inflation 
or even on the edge of one. There is a whiff of 
inflation in the air—particularly in the prices of 
such commodities as steel. But many sensitive items 
—such as nonferrous metals—have posted price 
declines in recent weeks. 

¢ If there is any resemblance between the present 
state of the economy and 1929 when Hoover’s hair 
was curled, it is not visible in a point-by-point com- 
parison of the two periods (page 36). In 1929, federal 
expenditures were declining, and so were com- 
modity prices; the federal debt had been cut by 
one-third from its postwar peak. Whatever caused 
the 1929 collapse—and economists will be debating 
about it for years to come—it wasn’t a rise in federal 
spending of the sort that Humphrey and Hoover 
have been decrying. 

* Nowhere in economic history is there a case 
in which a country suffered a major inflation while 
it maintained a balanced budget and a restrictive 
credit policy. 

* The Eisenhower Administration itself has not 
followed the precepts that some of its leading 
figures now seem to be preaching. In the 1953-1954 
business slide, it did not hesitate to sacrifice its 
cherished hope of a balanced budget in the interests 
of achieving a quick economic recovery. 


Jawbone Control 


In the face of these facts, how can we explain 
the contradictory statements that have been gushing 
out of Washington? 

The truth seems to be that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is something less than happy about its 
situation. Events have forced it to bring in a budget 
considerably larger than it would have liked. And 
reliance on purely quantitative credit control to 
restrain the undesirable features of prosperity has 
not worked with the perfection that was predicted. 

In its unhappiness, the Administration has turned 
to open-mouth operations—to supplement tight 
money and to take the curse off the big budget. 

Jawbone control measures are not new. They 
do not have a distinguished history. They failed in 
1929 when the Federal Reserve tried to scold the 
stock market into good behavior, and they failed 
in 1931 and 1932 when Hoover tried to talk pros- 
perity out from around the corner. 

No one expects the Administration to do some- 
thing that is humanly impossible. It is the business 
of the Administration to draw up the best budget 
and the best economic policy it can and then throw 
its full—and united—weight behind them. 
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A NEW 
FORCE FOR FREEDOM 
SPREADS ITS 
SUPERSONIC 
WINGS 


Convair’s B-58... America’s first SUPERSONIC Bomber! 


Leading the way today with the delta shape of tomorrow! Convair’s B-58 supersonic 


bomber brings new dimensions of protection to help preserve a world of continuing peace. 
CONVAIR-FORT WORTH developed and perfected the delta wing into America’s first 
supersonic bomber — proof again of Convair’s leadership through Engineering to the Nth power! 
Like the already famous delta-wing F-102A Interceptor, also developed by Convair, 
the B-58 offers the U.S. Air Force an added new supersonic force for freedom! 
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SENSIMATIC STOP-AND-GO SIGNALS like this one (highly magnified here) 


are custom-made to eliminate all possible operator motions and decisions. 


shorteuts your accounting automatically 


A MIND OF ITS OWN. Set up your the carriage is hopping back and forth 


figures on the keys. Touch a motor from column to column. = 


n \ 
the amount goes. You just leave that to do more? For that matter. could - 
up to the Burroughs Sensimati you ask an operator to do less? And |: FA 

‘— 


bar. And don’t worry about where Honestly, could you ask a machine 


14 Sue 


Accounting Machine. Because inside another thing. As you well know, 
every Sensimatic there’s a_ battery nothing whittles down costs like new 7 
of “brain cells” directing traflie for speed, accuracy and equipment that 
you. lhey put each figure in its can take it—no matter what the job! 
proper place, in the proper column Like to see a Sensimatic put through 
all automatically! its paces? Just phone our nearby 


No carriage stops to fool with. No branch. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





tab keys to pump. No waiting for 
slow-poke machine operation of any 
kind. As soon as one amount ts 
printed the Sensimatic carriage scoots 
off all by itself to the column where 


the meta Hlog ae Burroughs Sensimatic 


And the beauty of it is, you can 5 
keep right on indexing the whole time “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 











